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MANCHESTER   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Govej'iiment  of  Manchester. 

By    T.    C.     HORSFALL. 


Read  November  13th,   1895. 


In  August  last,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mancheder  Guardian,  I  expressed 
the  conviction,  which  I  have  long  held,  that  ^Manchester  is  a  very 
imperfectly  governed  town  ;  and  that  it  and  all  other  large  English 
towns  must  continue  to  be  very  imperfectly  governed  till  they  have 
at  the  head  of  their  Town  Councils  well-trained  officials  holding 
office  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour,  instead  of  men  who,  having 
their  own  professions  or  businesses  to  attend  to,  and  receiving 
only  such  very  imperfect  training  in  government  as  is  to  be  gained 
from  membership  of  a  Town  Council,  must  be  considered  to  be 
amateurs,  and  who  hold  office  for  only  one  or  two  years.  The 
soundness  of  my  conviction  was  at  once  questioned  by  "Verax,"  a 
writer  of  whom  we  are  all  proud  to  feel  that  we  are  the  fellow- 
citizens.  If  there  be  an  Ithuriel's  spear  in  our  day,  the  touch  uf 
which  can  cause  error  to  show  itself  in  its  true  shape,  we  surely 
have  it  in  the  admirable  expression  of  honest  thought  and  good 
feeling  which  Ave  know  as  a  letter  of  "Verax;"  and  as  two  appli- 
cations of  that  searching  touchstone  left  the   conviction  I  had 
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expressed  iu  undiminished  vitality  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  some  of  those  who  had  read  my  letters,  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  before  the  Statistical  Society  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  rests  my  belief  that  Manchester  is- 
at  present  a  very  imperfectly  governed  town,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  citizens  to  improve  its  system  of  government 
greatly  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and  lastly  that  there  are  very 
weighty  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  system  shall  be  improved. 

Have  we  any  criterion  by  which  it  is  possible  to  decide  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  w^hether  any  given  town  is  well  or  ill 
o-overned  1  The  absence  of  riots  and  other  disturbances,  which 
has  been  a  marl^ed  feature  in  Manchester  for  many  years  past,  is 
often  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  system  of  government  is  good  ; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  a  proof  that  the  system  must  have  at  least 
some  excellently  good  qualities,  that  it  must  be  felt  to  be  carried 
on  by  men  who  are  honest  and  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  that  it  gives  the  people  most  of  what  they  desire 
to  have.  But  so  long  as  there  shall  be  a  vast  difference  between 
what  we  desire  and  what  u'e  need  for  health,  so  long  absence  of 
riot  and  revolt  in  a  community  will  by  itself  be  no  proof  that  the 
government  of  the  community  is  not  very  imperfect.  A  high 
death-rate,  and  Manchester  has  a  very  high  death-rate,  is  generally 
held  to  be  a  sign  that  the  system  of  government  is  bad.  It  is 
conceivable  to  those  who  do  not  measure  the  value  of  life  by  its 
length,  who  hold  with  Ben  Jonsou  that 

"It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 
Or,  standing  long  an  oak— three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere,"' 

.and  who  think  with  Scott,  as  many  of  us,  though  we  are  Statisticians,, 
doubtless  think,  that  ''one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  is  worth  an 
age  without  a  name  " — to  all  such  persons  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
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community  might  be  very  well  governed,  which,  living  a  full 
healthy  life,  yet  had  a  high  death-rate,  because  a  large  proportion 
of  its  adult  members  were  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations,  such 
as  those  of  seamen,  soldiers,  and  miners.  But,  where,  as  in  Man- 
chester, "we  die  too  much,  chiefly  because  we  are  not  enough 
alive,"  where  a  high  death-rate  means  commonness  of  illness,  of 
feeble  health,  of  joyless  life,  in  such  places  a  high  death- 
rate,  being  but  another  aspect  of  a  low  quality  of  life,  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  system  of  government  is  very 
imperfect.  It  is  often  urged  by  admirers  of  Manchester  that 
it  is  unfair  to  our  municipal  authorities  to  compare  our  death- 
rate  with  that  of  other  towns,  inasmuch  as  Manchester 
has  a  much  larger  population  per  square  mile  than  any  other 
town — it  being  well-known  that  density  of  population  is  a  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  production  of  a  high  death-rate.  But  though 
it  would  be  misleading  to  take  the  death-rates  of  diflferent  towns  as 
tests  of  the  comparative  goodness  of  their  systems  of  government 
if  Town  Councils  were  powerless  to  influence  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  the  areas  they  govern  ;  yet,  as  they  are  far  from  powerless 
to  do  so,  and,  indeed,  the  prevention  of  undue  congestion  of 
population  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  intelligent  governors,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  high  death-rate  of  Manchester  would 
by  itself  suffice  to  prove  that  our  system  of  government  is  a  very 
imperfect  one.  As,  however,  the  death-rate  of  any  given  place  is,, 
as  I  have  already  said,  important  chiefly  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
low  quality  of  life,  I  will  not  again  speak  of  that  of  Manchester, 
but  will  fix  my  attention  only  on  the  quality  of  our  Manchester 
life.  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  quality  of  the  life  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  region  through  which  Roch- 
dale Road  passes,  in  which  Angel  Meadow  lies,  of  which  what  is- 
called  Ancoats  is  part  %  Is  it  possible  to  find  words  mournful 
enough  to  describe  if?      The  air  is  so  heavy  with  soot,  so  bitter 
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with  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid,  that  trees  and  flowers  will  not 
grow  in  it,  butrapidly  perish,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness 
of  person,  dress,  and  house  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  no 
servants — and  in  this  region  hardly  any  servants  are  kept  except 
in  public-houses.  The  district  is  filled  with  streets  lined  with 
small  houses,  small  shops,  and  public-houses,  all  smoke-begrimed, 
and  is  separated  by  a  wide  district  of  the  town  from  all  clean 
attractive  country,  so  that  only  those  persons  who  already  have 
a  strong  desire  to  see  country  things,  ever  think  of  setting  off  to 
see  fields  and  woods;  and  the  great  majority  of  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  have  been  born  in  the  district,  grow  up  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  flowers,  birds,  and  trees.  Such  things  are 
known  to  them  only  by  their  names,  which  are  little  better  than 
meaningless  sounds.  Of  all  the  wonderful  works  of  man,  which 
reveal  the  great  truth  that  our  nature  is  created  to  admire  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiful  in  the  Universe,  and  to  reflect 
much  of  the  beauty  in  our  thought  and  work,  and  of 
all  the  more  full  and  interesting  forms  of  human  life, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
of  beautiful  objects  of  Natui'e.  Ways  at  once  wholesome  and 
pleasant  of  spending  leisure  time  do  not  exist  for  them.  Here  and 
there  in  the  district  tliere  is  a  playground,  but  most  of  the 
children  have  no  place  for  play  within  reach,  except  the  street, 
where,  if  they  play  any  really  interesting  game,  the  policeman  is 
compelled  to  make  them  know  that  they  are  breaking  the  law. 
The  grown  up  people  are  as  badly  provided  for.  There  are  a 
park  or  two  in  the  district,  it  is  true,  which  are  made  as  attractive 
as  it  is  possible  for  skill  and  zeal  to  make  them,  but  they  are  far 
from  all  but  a  minority,  and  most  of  the  people  have  been  made 
so  ignorant  of  beauty  and  so  indifferent  to  it  by  the  surroundings 
and  contents  of  their  home's,  that  few  are  willing  to  go  far  to 
spend  time  in  a  park.     I  know  Paris,  I  know  Vienna,  and  they 
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are  generally  supposed  to  be  places  as  full  of  evil  as  any  iu  the 
world,  and  I  can  perhaps  best  convey  my  conviction  of  the 
profound  wrongness  of  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  the 
part  of  Manchester  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  saying,  as  I  say 
without  exaggeration,  that  if  a  boy  asked  me  in  Pans,  or  iu 
Vienna,  to  advise  him  how  to  live  a  full  healthy  life  I  coiild  easily 
do  so ;  I  could  tell  him  where  he  r/iight,  happily  and  innocently, 
and  with  great  gain  of  wholesome  knowledge,  spend  all  his  leisure 
on  workdays  and  Sundays  with  ever-growing  wonder  and  reverence 
for  the  Maker  of  the  world,  with  ever-growing  love  and  admiration 
of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  best  human  nature ;  but  if 
any  boy  in  Ancoats  asked  me  for  such  advice  I  could  not 
give  it.  T  do  not  know  where  in  the  whole  district 
boys  or  girls  possessed  of  the  craving  for  full  exercise  of 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  which  all  young  people  ought  to 
have,  can  spend  leisure  time  on  workdays  and  Sundays  out 
of  sight  of  things  which  tempt  one  to  believe  that  the  world 
is  a  mean,  ugly  place,  and  that  human  nature  is  a  poor 
thing,  with  no  greater  affinity  for  loveliness  and  grandeur,  with  no 
higher  qualities  than  are  needed  to  conceive  the  plan  for  a  gin 
palace,  and  to  build  and  work  a  steam  engine  and  mule.  Most 
unselfish  heroic  life  can  be,  and  is  lived  in  the  district ;  but  full 
wholesome  life  such  as  we  needed  to  keep  us  out  of  vice,  and  such 
as  we  know  is  almost  the  only  alternative  to  vice  for  our  children, 
that  is  not  possible  for  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  workmen's  districts  of  Manchester. 

All  of  us  who  have  spent  much  time  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
Manchester  know  what  are  the  effects  on  the  physical  state  of  the 
people  of  the  set  of  conditions  which  our  Town  Council  allows  to 
exist  in  our  town.  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  other  country  so 
large  a  part  of  the  race  has  been  brought  in  stature  and  general 
build  so  far  below  the  normal  stature  and  build  of  the  race  as  has 
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beeu  the  case  in  East  and  South  London  and  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  all  our  large  towns  ;  while  the  continued  prevalence  of  drinking 
and  licentiousness,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  betting  and  gambling, 
show  that  the  average  mental  and  moral  state  is  no  better  than 
the  physical  I  need  hardly  point  out,  and  I  have  not  time  to  do 
more  than  just  point  out,  that,  so  ill  supplied  is  every  part  of 
Manchester  with  open  spaces,  and  with  any  places  where  the  great 
powers  of  man  are  revealed,  and  so  foul  is  the  air  of  the  whole 
town,  that  even  the  children  brought  up  in  the  districts  where  the 
majority  of  clerks  have  to  live  have  little  chance  of  gettiug  whole- 
some exercise,  and  of  gaiuing  knowledge  which  can  give  them 
reverence  for  the  Maker  of  the  w^orld  and  respect  for  human 
nature.  Of  the  effects  of  the  condition  of  Manchester  on  people  of 
the  richer  classes  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than  that,  if  those 
eflTects  are  pleasant  and  wholesome,  tlie  class  is  peculiarly 
constituted. 

It  is  a  fact  which  is  at  first  sight  very  striking  that  Manchester 
and  our  other  large  towns,  including  the  greater  part  of  London, 
do  not  represent  Englishmen  as  foreign  towns  represent  the  people 
who  build  and  inhabit  them,  as  Paris  represents  the  French, 
Berlin  the  Prussians,  and  Vienna  the  Austrians.  Look  at  Paris, 
for  instance.  It  is  what  a  Frenchman  thinks  a  large  town  ought 
to  be.  It  contains  all  that  he  needs  to  recreate  all  his  powers. 
It  is  so  well  adapted  to  exhibit  him  at  his  best,  and  to  maintain 
him  at  his  best,  that,  as  Heine  wittily  says,  "every  Frenchman's 
face  is  a  milestone  on  whish  the  distance  from  Paris  is  plainly 
written."  But  the  English  love  of  pleasant  scenery,  of  the 
country,  of  home,  of  exercise,  which  are  amongst  the  most  marked 
and  best  characteristics  of  our  race,  are  not  expressed  in  Man- 
chester :  the  very  contrary  of  each  of  these  good  qualities  seems 
to  be  expressed  in  a  town  from  which  the  country  is  completely 
-excluded,  where  pleasant   exercise   is  impossible,  which  is  uglier 
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than  nearly  all  other  towns,  where  all  conditions  of  existence  tend 
to  impoverish  and  degrade  home  life.  The  town  expresses  only 
the  worst  qualities  of  our  race,  our  disbelief  in  the  need  of  system, 
our  belief  that  the  most  difficult  work  can  be  done  well  by 
untrained  people.  The  tree-planted  boulevards,  which  are  found 
in  all  large  French  towns,  always  seem  to  me  to  be  symbols  of 
thoughtful  system,  and  the  uuinviting  playground,  awkwardly 
placed  in  a  grimy  corner  of  au  English  manufacturing  town,  or 
the  dull  garden  formed  in  a  disused  burial  ground,  is  a  good 
symbol  of  our  contempt  for  thoughtfuluess  and  system. 

The  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  appears  to  me  then  to  be  so  bad  as  to  prove  that  our 
system  of  municipal  government  is  now  very  imperfect.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  improving,  and  will  at  some  not 
very  distant  time  provide  the  whole  community  with  all  the  con- 
ditions needed  for  health  1  There  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the 
faintest  chance  of  any  such  change  taking  place.  It  is  true  that 
many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  town  by  the  Town 
Council  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  town  has  been  provided 
with  a  copious  supply  of  water  of  excellent  qualit}-,  and  many 
back-to-back  houses  and  cellar  dwellings  have  been  got  rid  of. 
There  are  no  parts  of  the  town  now  Avhich  are  as  bad  as  some  of 
the  worst  parts  wei'e  twenty  years  ago.  And  some  playgrounds 
have  been  provided,  and  a  gojd  many  Free  Libraries  have  been 
opened.  But  against  these  apparent  signs  of  improvement  in 
the  system  is  to  be  placed  the  one  terrible  fact  that,  though 
many  evils  have  been  removed,  in  no  part  of  the  town 
have  all  the  conditions  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  health  been  provided  ;  nor  has  any  member  of 
the  Town  Council  ever  so  much  as  suggested  that  all  those  condi- 
tions should  be  supplied  for  one  part,  not  to  speak  of  all  parts  of 
the  town,  nor  even  gone  so  far  as  to  show  that  he  knows  that  iu 
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uo  part  of  the  town  do  all  the  conditions  exist  which  are  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  T  think  I  have  read  reports  of  nearly 
every  meeting  of  the  Town  Comicil  which  has  been  held  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  I  know  nothing  more  disheartening  than 
the  contrast  between  the  vast  building  in  which  the  Coinicil  meets 
and  the  smaliness  of  the  policy  which  proceeds  from  it.  The 
partnrient  mountain  from  which  was  born  the  ridiculous  mouse, 
is  the  nearest  analogue  which  I  can  remember.  Except  by  Alderman 
Hopkinsou,  when  he  was  Mayor,  and  he  gave  and  could  give  no 
effect  to  his  words,  not  a  sentence  has  been  spoken  (to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge)  by  any  Councillor,  Alderman,  or  Mayor,  which 
revealed  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  a  population  quarter  as  great 
as  that  of  the  whole  of  England,  when  England  was  already  a 
great  power,  is  dependent  on  tlie  Council  for  the  conditions  of 
health,  with  a  degree  of  dependence  which  has  never  been  reached 
by  the  people  of  England  in  their  relation  to  their  Sovereign. 

There  are  two  chief  proximate  causes  of  the  Town  CouuciTs 
inefficiency  :  1.  as  a  wliole  it  is  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  a  great  city  ;  2,  it  is  still  more  deficient  in  means  for 
giving  effect  to  what  knowledge  it  possesses  of  those  needs.  The 
cause  of  its  deficiency  of  knowledge  is,  that  practically  all  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  elected  by  citizens  of  whom  most  are 
themselves  ignorant  of  what  are  the  city's  needs  ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  Council's  inability  to  give  effect  to  what  knowledge  it  posesses, 
is  the  custom  of  having,  as  the  head  of  the  Coiincil,  in  the  position 
of  the  one  person  who  has  all  the  work  of  all  Committees  open  to 
his  view,  and  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  whole  Council,  has  always 
the  ear  of  the  Council,  a  man  who  has  his  own  business  to  attend 
to,  and  who  moreover  never  knows  whether  he  will  remain  in  ofiice 
for  longer  than  a  year,  and  who  has  to  be  chosen  from  the  compara- 
tively few  men  who  are  prepared  to  spend  from  £6(tO  to  c£2,000  a 
year  on  hospitality.       On  each  of  these  two  evils  I  must  say  a  few 
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words.  We  are  all  couviuced  that  the  presence  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  elected  members  in  all  our  chief  governing  bodies,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  shall  be  duly  consulted,  to  keep  alive  a  iove  of  liberty,  to 
train  us  all  in  the  power  of  governing  ourselves,  and  in  the  habit 
of  relying  on  ourselves,  for  all  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves  better 
than  anyone  else  can  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  surely  no  one  can 
be  so  foolish  or  so  ignorant  as  to  fail  to  have  seen  that  an  Executive 
Body,  which  has  to  discharge  complex  duties  of  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  and  importance,  duties,  the  right  or  wrong  performance 
of  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
hundreds  of  helpless  people,  and  all  the  difference  between  health 
and  disease  for  thousands  of  others,  must  always  fall  far  below  the 
highest  attainable  level  of  efficiency  if  it  be  composed  only  of  persons 
elected  by  a  body  of  electors  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  their  representatives  have  to 
try  to  solve.  And  it  must  be  evident  that  the  more  monotonous 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  the  farther  must 
the  elected  body  fall  below  the  highest  attainable  level. 

Of  all  ignorant  electorates  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  so 
characterised  by  ignorance  of  the  same  set  of  things  as  are  the 
majority  of  the  voters  in  many  parts  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 
How  can  men  brought  up  in  foul  air  and  grime,  ignorant  of  nature 
and  interesting  human  work,  out  of  reach  of  pai'k  and  playground, 
know  that  ample  open  space,  clean  air,  plant  life,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  health  can  be  had  in  a  town  'I  How  then  can 
they  be  expected  to  choose  representatives  who  will  try  to  supply 
such  things  1  A  set  of  representatives  chosen  by  such  an  electorate 
might  conceivably  be  edticated  into  the  power  to  govern  the  town 
wisely,  but  only  by  having  over  them  leaders  possessed  of  great 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  town,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
supplying  them. 
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Serious  as  is  the  evil  of  having  a  governing  body  composed 
exclusively  of  elected  members,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  other 
of  the  two  evils.  Even  if  one  has  in  one's  mind  only 
the  very  small  conception  formed  of  the  duties  of  a  Town 
Council  by  the  Town  Council  itself,  the  single  instant  of 
time  needed  for  reviewing  those  not  unimportant  duties 
suffices  to  make  the  arrangement  which  I  have  so  briefly  described 
seem  worthy  only  of  Bedlam.  But  when  one  remembers  that 
we  are  living  in  a  city  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  are  drinking  themselves  to  death,  and, 
what  is  niuch  worse  even  than  that,  are  drinking  their  innocent 
wives  and  children  into  pauperism  and  wretchedness ;  when  one 
remembers  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have 
become  the  slaves  of  betting  and  other  forms  of  gambling ;  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  town  Avhose  hearts  and  brains 
are  atrophied  by  lack  of  wholesome  knowledge ;  and  that  there  are 
many  other  evils,  partly  at  least  due  io  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  people ;  one  feels,  I  think,  that  a  Town  Council  with 
any  adequate  conception  of  its  duties  would  know  that  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  these  vast  evils  was  not  outside  its  province  of 
action  ;  and  as  the  responsibility  resting  on  the  Council  is  seen  to 
be  greater,  the  longer  one  thinks,  I  assure  you,  that,  if  your 
experience  resemble  mine,  the  longer  you  think  about  the  relation 
of  the  Mayor  to  the  Town  Council  the  more  imbecile  will  it  appear. 
Let  us  for  a  few  minutes  consider  it  by  the  method  of  comparison.  A 
Spanish  proverb  tells  us  that  life  is  warfare.  Certainly  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  city  is  warfare.  It  is  a  perpetual  struggle  against 
influences,  the  victory  of  which  means  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
death,  physical  or  moral,  for  hosts  of  people,  the  defeat  of  which 
makes  wholesome  life  possible  for  hosts  of  people.  No  commander  of 
any  army,  no  admiral  of  any  fleet,  has  foes  more  terrible,  more  fierce, 
more  numerous,  more  treacherous,  to  contend  against  than  those 
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which  the  government  of  a  town  like  Manchester  has  to  meet  in  a 
contest  in  whicli  the  alternatives  are  victory  or  the  death  of  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  community.  For  no  general  or  admiral  then 
is  it  more  necessary  than  it  is  for  the  head  of  a  Town  Council  that 
he  should  have  the  fullest  possible  training  for  his  work,  and  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  the  position  which  best  enables  him  to  use 
his  training  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  But,  imagine 
what  the  results  would  be  of  sending  out  an  army  or  a  fleet  to 
meet  a  strong,  fierce,  cunning  foe  under  a  general  taken  for  a  year 
from  a  solicitor's  or  a  merchant's  oftice,  who,  during  the  campaign, 
must  attend  also  to  his  own  private  work,  and  who  must  be  chosen 
moreover  from  the  small  number  of  solicitors  and  merchants 
prepared  both  to  fight  and  to  spend  from  £600  to  £1,000  during 
the  year's  campaign  on  entertaining  their  officers.  What  would  be 
the  result  1  Defeat,  complete,  crushing,  for  the  army  or  navy, 
subjugation  for  the  country  ;  a  defeat  as  complete  and  crushing, 
perhaps,  but  not  more  complete  and  crushing,  than  that  which  we 
see  has  been  inflicted  in  Ancoats  and  Angel  Meadow  on  the  forces 
of  civilisation  ;  subjugation  to  a  foreign  foe  for  the  country  not 
more  humiliating  than  that  which  we  all  are  made,  by  the 
inefficiency  of  our  Town  Council,  to  undergo  before  the  ti'iumphant 
forces  of  vice  and  degradation. 

But,  "  Verax ''  has  told  us  that  virtually  we  have  the  advantage 
of  being  governed  by  highly-trained  experts,  inasmuch  as  the 
Corporation  "  has  many  able  men  in  its  service,  and  makes  con- 
stant use  of  their  advice  ;  being,  in  fact,  usually  guided  by  it  on 
all  technical  questions."  This  is  an  opinion  which,  though  very 
likely  to  be  formed  by  able  men  of  letters,  will  not  be  shared  by 
men  who  have  had  much  experience  of  work  on  a  large  scale,  of 
which  parts  have  to  be  controlled  by  separate  committees.  Such 
men  know  that  there  is  no  advice  more  likely  to  cause  useless  ex- 
penditure than  that  of  what  I  may  call  unco-ordinated  departmental 
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experts.  Schemes  and  plans  formed  by  such  experts  are  generally 
shaped  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  a  single  com- 
mittee. They  would  sometimes  be  entirely  rejected,  and  often 
greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  cost,  if  they  were  examined 
by  a  competent  head  of  the  Council  who  had  an  expert's  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  the  one  committee's  scheme  to  the  needs 
of  the  whole  community.  Unco-ordinated  departmental  experts 
are  very  likely  to  cause  a  town  council  to  spend  large  sums  on 
gigantic  waterwork  schemes,  which  might  be  greatly  reduced  in 
dimensions  if  efficient  local  authorities  prevented  the  reckless 
pollution  of  abundant  local  soui'ces  of  supply,  and  on  schemes  for 
the  expenditure  of,  say,  a  million  pounds  on  a  town  hall,  much  of 
the  space  in  which  would  be  lost  from  a  desire  to  obtain  architec- 
tural effect,  while  most  of  its  architectural  effect  would  be  lost 
because  ruined  by  soot  and  made  nearly  invisible  by  smoke. 
And  such  experts  do  not  give  us  what  the  town  really  needs, 
carefully  made  schemes  for  purifying  the  air,  for  depleting  con- 
gested districts,  or  plans  for  growing  parts  of  the  town  which 
provide  plenty  of  open  space  for  the  recreation  of  young  and  old. 
No,  try  it  by  what  test  we  like,  the  system  of  appointing  for  a 
year  an  amateur  head  to  an  untrained  council,  which  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  health  and  life  of  a  vast  population,  is  a 
foolish,  an  utterly  indefensible  system,  and  until  it  is  altered  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  needed  for  health  will  or  can 
be  created  for  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

I  believe  that  it  w^ould  be  well,  too,  for  us  if  the  chairman  of  each 
of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Town  Council  were 
a  well-trained,  well-paid  man,  appointed  for  a  long  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  so  long  as  he  should  he  efficient.  But  the  one  change 
which  I  am  certain  is  absolutely  indispensable  is  that  the  head  of 
the  Town  Council  should  be  a  well-trained  ruler — a  man  whose 
opinions  as  to  what  the  life  of  men  and  women  ought  to  be,  and 
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as  to  what  is  the  right  scope  of  government,  have  been  formed 
elsewhere  than  in  anEnglisli  mauufacturiug  town,  and  who  shouLl  be 
appointed  either  for  life  or  for  a  long  term  of  years,  so  thai  he 
might  know,  that,  if  lie  lived  and  behaved  well,  he  would  have 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  trying  to  carry  out  any 
plans,  however  large  and  complex,  wliich  he  might  see  to  be 
necessary  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and  might  also  know  that  if  he 
died  before  his  plans  were  completely  carried  out,  the  work  would 
be  continued  by  a  well-trained  successor.  That  one  change  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  one  change  might  suffice,  as  a  well- 
trained  head  would  train  the  whole  council — what  we  suffer  from 
being  not  lack  of  intelligence  in  our  councillors,  but  lack  of 
training  for  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  in  which  they  are 
as  rich  as  any  set  of  I'ulers  in  the  world. 

The  method  by  which  I  can  best  explain  what  are  the  benefi- 
cial other  changes  which  I  believe  would  come  as  the  results  of 
that  one  change,  is  by  asking  you  to  suppose  for  a  few  minutes 
that  we  are  living  in  an  ideal  Manchester,  in  a  city  in  which  the 
air  is  fairly  clean,  in  which  abundant  space  and  other  provision  for 
wholesome  recreation  exists  for  people  of  all  classes,  and  which  no 
longer  has  a  very  high  death-rate  and  an  extremely  low  life-rate. 
If  you  will  live  with  me  with  your  imagination  in  this  new 
Manchester,  leaving  your  reason  in  the  grimy  old  one,  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  was  made  new,  and  I  will  beg  you,  as  I  tell  you  of 
each  great  change,  to  ask  yourselves  respecting  it  two  questions  : 
Would  not  this  change  be  possible  if  we  had  a  well-trained 
permanent  governor?  and,  is  such  a  change  conceivable  now  when 
our  chief  governor  is  an  ephemeral  mayor? 

I  remember  what  Manchester  was  forty  years  ago,  and  I  will 
make  that  time  my  starting  point.  Some  of  you  will  remember 
how  small  the  town  then  was  as  compared  with  what  it  is  now, 
how  near  all  parts  of  it  were  to  open  country.     Green  fields  began 
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a  little  beyond  All  Saiuts'  Church.  My  father's  old  friend,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Garnett,  used  to  tell  me  that  not  very  long  before  that 
date  he  had  killed  many  a  good  basket  of  trout  in  the  river  between 
Manchester  and  Broughton  ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  an  Ancoats 
workman  offered  the  Art  Museum  two  stuffed  wild-ducks  which 
he  had  shot  less  than  fifty  years  before  between  Ancoats  Hall  and 
the  river  Medlock,  which  is  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
the  hall.  The  facts  I  wish  you  to  realise  are  that  much  of  what 
is  now^  Manchester  was  then  open  country,  that  well-to-do  families 
still  lived  in  Mosley  Street,  and  that  the  existing  disastrous 
division  of  classes,  though  begun,  was  in  a  much  less  advanced 
state  than  it  has  now  reached,  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
richer  people  of  the  place  had  yet  left  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
addressing  an  audience  of  Statisticians  that  one  need  not  trouble 
oneself  at  all  with  statistics.  You  have  all  so  tight  a  grip  on  the 
figures  representing  all  possible  divisions  of  time  and  space  that 
the  liberties  which  I  am  about  to  take  with  some  of  them  will  be 
quite  harmless.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  all  persons  who  are 
alive  now  were  alive  forty  years  ago,  that  any  law  which  exists 
now  could  have  been  obtained  then,  if  it  did  not  then  really  exist, 
and  so  on.  Well,  forty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns, 
finding  that  they  were  not  doing  very  well  for  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  begged  the  Government  of  the  day  to  place 
experienced  officials  at  the  head  of  their  Councils,  and  the  Govern- 
ment complied  with  their  request.  Manchester  knowing  that  the 
head  of  its  Council  would  need  for  the  decisions  which  he  would 
have  to  foi"m,  as  much  nerve  and  moral  courage  as  is  needed  by  a 
leader  who  has  to  choose  for  a  great  country  between  peace 
and  war,  asked  for  and  obtained  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
retired  Governor-General  of  India,  We  all  remember  his  first 
address  to  the  Council,  and  how  hope  of  a  much  better  order  of 
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things  rose  iu  us  when  we  read  some  of  its  simple  sentences. 
He  reminded  us  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  and  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  health,  and  that  if  any  person  lacks  any  of 
them,  not  only  he,  but  the  whole  community  suffers  through  his 
lack.  How  the  hopes  of  the  few  Socialists  then  in  Manchester 
rose  as  they  read  this  sentence  !  But  their  hopes  soon  fell,  for  the 
Mayor  then  said  that  it  had  been  clearly  proved  that  some  of  these 
conditions  of  health,  for  example,  a  sufficiency  of  adequately  paid 
work,  could,  as  a  rule,  not  be  provided  for  the  individual  unless  he 
co-operated  iu  the  effort  to  obtain  it  with  a  degree  of  energy  which 
only  fear  of  starvation  could  evoke  in  most  people  ;  that,  therefore^ 
though  the  whole  community  certainly  suffered  if  any  of  its  mem- 
bers could  not  obtain  enough  adequately  paid  work,  it  must  accept 
that  suffering  as  far  less  serious  iu  quantity  and  quality  than  that 
which  would  come  to  it  if  it  tried  to  provide  work  for  all.  But^ 
continued  the  Mayor,  there  are  many  others  of  these  necessary 
things  and  conditions  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  individual 
citizen  in  a  town  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  these  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Town  Council  either  to  provide  or  to  see  that 
some  other  agency  provides.  Amongst  the  things  in  this  category 
the  Mayor  mentioned  wholesome  air,  wholesome  water,  space  tor 
exercise  with  pleasant  surroundings,  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge 
needed  to  give  interest  in  and  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  world  which  even  the  smokiest  town  is  part  of,  and  to 
give  admiration  and  love  of  the  nobler  qtialities  of  human  nature. 
The  Mayor  soon  began  to  encourage  the  Council  to  take  the 
measures  needed  for  giving  effect  to  his  views,  which  a  large  number 
of  Councillors  found  that  they,  too,  had  always  held,  though  they  had 
deemed  them  impracticable.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  find  most  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  health  involved  the  preliminary  solution  of  the 
problem  of  acquiring  and  keeping  open  a  great  deal  of  space   as. 
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near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  hirge 
number  of  people  who  would  always  have  to  live  in  or  near  the 
centre,  and  of  the  getting  control  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
open  space  in  the  suburbs  for  those  who  lived  there  already,  and 
for  those  who  could  later  be  helped  to  go  there  from  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Accordingly  the  Mayor,  and  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees whom  he  consulted,  and  who  rapidly  rose  to  his  level  of 
foresight  aud  courage,  resolved  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  still  unbuilt  on  within  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  must  at  once  become  the  property  of  the  town,  and  that 
the  rest  must  be  used  by  its  owners  in  strict  conformity  with 
plans  prepared  by  the  Corporation. 

Provisional  plans  were  quickly  prepared,  showing  how-  a  ring 
of  small  parks  and  large  playgrounds  could  be  formed  round  the 
town  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  centre,  and  another 
ring  of  somewhat  larger  parks  and  of  playgrounds  at  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  centre,  with  a  band  round 
each  park  and  playground  of  land  which,  as  a  new  value  for  build- 
ing purposes,  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  formation  of  the  parks, 
it  was  desii'able  and  right  that  the  town  should  possess.  The 
plans  also  showed  how  all  the  space  still  open  between  the  two 
rings  of  open  spaces  should  be  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  leaving 
ample  room  for  rows  of  trees  at  each  side.  Then  the  Mayor 
proposed  to  the  Town  Council  that  it  should  apply  to 
Parliament  for  all  the  very  large  powers  needed  to  give  effect  to 
the  new  plans  ;  powers  to  purchase  at  market  price  all  the  land 
required  for  the  new  parks  aud  playgrounds,  witli  their  eucircUng 
bands  and  large  plots  of  land  beyond  the  outer  ring,  to  be  used  as 
sites  for  large  groups  of  workmen's  houses,  which  should  be 
provided  with  small  gardens  and  playgrounds  ;  powers  to 
incorporate  in  Manchester  the  townships  containing  the  land 
needed  for   the   outlying  parks  and    workmen's    colonies,    which 
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would  be  benefited  by  the  formation  of  the  pai'ks,  etc.  ;  powers  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  plans  prepared  for  the  suburban 
zone  :  and  powers  for  I'aising  by  loan  the  very  large  sum  of  money 
needed  to  carry  out  the  whole  scheme.  The  Mayor's  proposals 
were  at  first  received  with  affright,  or  with  derision  ;  on  all  sides 
it  was  asked  how  the  citizens  could  bear  the  great  increase  in  their 
rates,  which  carrying  out  such  schemes  would  involve.  But  the 
scheme  was  discussed,  and  the  Mayor  and  the  Chairmen  of  Com- 
mittes  pointed  out  that  all  citizens  pay  not  only  rates  but  also 
rent,  and  the  cost  of  meat  and  drink  and  of  some  kind  of  recrea- 
tion, even  if  the  recreation  be  only  the  drinking  of  beer  or  gin  in  a 
public-house ;  that  most  citizens  spend  also  considerable  sums  on 
doctors'  bills  and  the  purchase  of  physic,  and  on  excursions  into 
the  country  and  to  the  seaside  ;  and  that  the  ratepayer  is  not,  as 
is  often  assumed,  a  separate  entity,  distinct  from  the  rent-payer 
and  the  doctor's  bill-payer  and  the  taker  of  recreation,  but  only 
one  aspect  of  that  complex  creature  a  living  man  or  woman  ; 
and  that,  as  the  cari-ying  out  of  the  new  scheme  would 
make  every  house  more  pleasaut  and  wholesome ;  would 
give  every  citizen  better  digestion  and  better  health  ;  would 
give  to  each  pleasant  pai'ks,  and  for  his  children  a  pleasant 
playground,  it  would  greatly  raise  the  value  of  every 
citizen's  house,  food,  and  leisure  time,  and  therefore  virtually 
lessen  both  the  rent  and  prices  of  food,  etc.,  and  that,  as  it  would 
lessen  doctors'  bills,  and  by  giving  delightful  suburbs  within  a  short 
walk,  greatly  diminish  the  necessity  of  going  from  home  for  health 
reasons,  and  lessen  the  drinking  of  beer  and  gin  for  recreation,  it 
would  practically  increase  the  income  of  everybody  who  had  any 
income  at  all ;  and  that,  therefore,  although  certainly  rates  would 
be  higher  for  some  years,  every  citizen  would  find  that  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  his  house,  his  food,  all  his  possessions,  and  not 
least,  in  the  value  of  his  life,  would  far  more  than  make  good  the 
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increase  iu  his  rates.  These  arguments  produced  a  great  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  more  intelhgent  citizens  of  all  classes ,  very  many 
workmen  suddenly  began  to  believe  that  their  life  need  no  longer 
be  empty  of  all  wholesome  pleasantness,  a  distinct  belief  formed 
itself  in  innumerable  minds  that,  though  living  in  Manchester,  one 
might  feel  oneself  to  be  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  strong  pressui'e 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  the  Council,  many  of  whom 
were  themselves  convinced  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  when  a 
division  was  taken,  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  As  the  Town 
Council  believed  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  very  un- 
willing to  give  them  the  powers  they  were  about  to  ask  for, 
especially  that  of  incorporating  unwilling  townships,  they 
instructed  the  Mayor  to  communicate  with  the  Mayors  of  the 
other  large  towns,  which,  under  their  new  trained  leaders,  had  all 
formed  schemes  similar  to  that  which  had  been  formed  in  Man- 
chester ;  and,  as  you  know,  Parhament  eventually  gave  to  the  Town 
Councils  of  all  towns  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants  the  powers 
asked  for  by  Manchester.  You  remember  what  followed,  especially 
the  admirable  results  of  the  depletion  of  the  central  districts  of  the 
town  by  the  formation  of  workmen's  colonies  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  health,  in  the  suburbs.  We  now  watch  the 
growth  of  Manchester  with  easy  hearts,  knowing  that  though 
green  fields  and  pleasant  woods  disappear  before  it,  their  beauty  is 
displaced  by  the  still  higher  beauty  of  a  well-ordered  town. 

But  the  creation  of  this  new  kind  of  beauty  was  not  due  only 
to  the  gain  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  power  to  buy  land  and  incor- 
porate suburban  districts.  The  Mayor  saw  that  till  the  air  was 
much  purer,  open  spaces  could  not  be  made  attractive,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  of  much  use,  that  houses  could  not  be  well- 
ventilated  or  be  kept  very  clean,  that  health  could  not  be  very 
good,    or   the   habit    of   drinking    to    excess,    or   that   of  seeking 
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recreation  from  betting  in  holes  and  corners,  be  very  much  weakened. 
So  he  decided  that  the  air  should  be  made  very  much  purer.  He 
found  that  Manchester  possessed  a  local  Act  which  made  the 
emitting  of  black  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  mills  and  works 
illegal ;  but  he  also  found  that  charges  against  furnace-owners  of 
breaking  the  law  were  tried  by  magistrates  who  believed  that  the 
emission  of  black  smoke  was  the  inevitable  and  innocuous  accom- 
paniment of  the  meritorious  act  of  manufacturing,  and  who 
therefore  were  in  th.e  habit  of  either  dismissing  charges  or  imposing 
the  lightest  possible  penalties.  He  found,  moreover,  that  private 
houses  produced  quite  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  smoke  pro- 
duced in  the  town,  and  that  no  law  existed  to  prevent  the  occupants 
of  private  houses  from  emitting  as  much  smoke  as  they  chose  to 
make.  The  Mayor  was  convinced  that  no  tribunal  would  enforce 
a  severe  law  against  the  production  of  smoke  unless  it  were  Avell 
known  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  would  not  make  the 
working  of  mills  and  works  impossible  or  even  difficult;  and  he 
wished  therefore  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  manufactures  could  be 
carried  on  without  producing  smoke,  and  proposed  that  the  Town 
Council  should  ask  the  Councils  of  other  smoke-plagued  towns  to 
join  them  in  appointing  a  commission  of  engineers  who  should 
examine  all  the  various  forms  of  furnaces  in  use  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  and  discover  which  of  them  were  nearly  or  quite 
smokeless  and  yet  economical  in  respect  of  consumption  of  fuel. 
The  Town  Clerk  pointed  out  that  Town  Councils  had  no  legal 
power  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  such  inquiry  from  the  rates ;  so  again 
application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  new  powers,  and  again  the 
application  was  made  successfully.  The  inquiry  took  two  years 
to  complete;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  commission  presented 
to  the  Councils  of  all  the  towns  interested  a  report  which  proved 
conclusively  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  processes,  all 
of  which  Avere  for  other  reasons  unfit  to  be  carried  on  in  a  town, 
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all  kinds  of  mauufactures  not  only  could  be,  but  in  various  places 
actually  were,  carried  on  by  means  of  furnaces  practically  smoke- 
less, which  yet  burnt  no  more  coal  than  the  most  smoky  of  their 
rivals.  Copies  of  the  report  were  sent  to  all  manufacturers 
in  Manchester  whose  chimneys  emitted  dark  smoke ;  but  as  it 
was  regarded  as  the  production  of  "  theorists,"  little  attention 
was  at  first  paid  to  it.  The  Town  Council,  however,  inspired 
by  the  Mayor,  did  not  leave  the  report  to  work  alone. 
Believing  that  though  it  may  sometimes  hi  wise  to  set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,  it  is  never  wise  to  set  a  thief  to  try  a 
thief,  the  Town  Councils  of  the  associated  large  towns  applied 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  who,  at  their  very  weighty  request, 
prepared  a  short  Bill  which  made  all  cases  of  infraction  of  the 
Smoke  Acts  triable  before  Stipendiary  Magistrates  only,  and  im- 
posed a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  a  day  for  the  offence  of  making 
preventable  black  smoke.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  now  so 
heartily  on  the  side  of  their  regenerated  Town  Councils  that  this 
strong  Bill  soon  became  law.  When  the  first  case  under  the  new 
Act  was  brought  before  the  Manchester  Stipendiary,  the  defendant, 
a  rich  and  eminently  respectable  cotton  spinner,  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  Court  contained  a  large  number  of  Reporters  whom 
the  Town  Council  had  asked  to  be  present,  and  that  leading 
Counsel  had  been  retained  to  conduct  the  case  against  him. 
Counsel  treated  the  act  of  allowing  black  smoke  to  be  made  in  its 
true  nature  as  a  most  grave  injury  to  the  community,  and  there- 
fore as,  if  preventable,  a  most  serious  offence  ;  and  expert  witnesses 
were  called,  who  proved  conclusively  that  the  defendant's  assertion 
that  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  smoke  was  un- 
founded, by  showing  that  similar  work  was  carried  on  smokelessly 
elsewhere  ;  and  they  explained  to  the  Stipendiary  what  it  was  that 
caused  the  defendant's  furnaces  to  produce  smoke.  The  defendant 
was  found  guilty,  but  as  this  wis  the  first  case  under  the  new  Act, 
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the  Corporation  did  not  press  for  a  heavy  penalty,  and  a  fine  of 
only  £50  was  imposed,  fu  a  very  short  time  all  mill  and  works 
chimneys  ceased  to  emit  smoke,  and  the  majority  of  the  owners 
admitted  that  the  new  app^^rat^ls  which  they  bad  begnn  to  nse, 
had  not  only  put  an  end  to  smoke,  b\it  had  also  lessened  their 
consumption  of  coal. 

The  Town  Councils  of  the  associated  towns  under  their  new 
Heads  and  Brains,  now  appointed  another  Commission  to  dis- 
cover how  the  domestic  fire  could  be  made  smokeless,  and  many 
able  men  gave  evidence  before  it,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  embodied  in  a  penny  pamphlet  which  I  prepared  many  years 
after  for  the  Sanitary  Association.  The  most  useful  witness  was  the 
eminent  Dr.  Niel  Arnott,  who  showed  and  explained  his  admirable 
smokeless  underfed  grate,  wliich  he  said  he  would  gladly  allow 
anyone  to  make.  In  the  form  in  which  he  had  hitherto  had  it  made, 
the  gi'ate  was  rather  costly;  biit  Dr.  Arnott  pointed  out  that  if 
it  wei'e  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  cost  woitld  be  much  reduced, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  associated  towns  should  cause  this  to  be 
done.  Dr.  Arnott's  appearance  liad  involved  a  certain  amount  of 
anachronism,  as  he  had  been  dead  for  some  years  at  that  time  ;  but 
the  anachronism  on  the  one  side  was  corrected  by  one  on  the  other, 
as  Messrs.  Leggot't  and  Marsh  also  appeared  and  showed  and  ex- 
plained the  useful  smokeless  grate  which  they  did  not  invent  till 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

When  the  report  of  the  Commission  was  received,  the  Mayor 
and  tlie  Council  at  once  had  the  grates,  which  were  most  strongly 
recommended,  placed  in  all  tlie  rooms  of  the  Town  Hall  and  other 
municipal  building?^,  and,  as  the  new  grates  were  provided  with 
metal  flues,  and  with  apparatus  for  bringing  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air,  each  of  the  rooms  was  warmed  not  only  smokelessly^ 
but  also  far  more  effectively  than  it  had  been  before,  and  by  the 
use  of  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  fuel  previously  used  ;    and  in 
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additiou  to  all  this,  each  was  excellently  ventilated.  Thus  each 
of  the  rooms  iu  the  municipal  buildings  became  a  pattern  for  all 
private  houses.  Tiie  Mayor  then  caused  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  a  little  later  one  in  every  Ward  Town 
Hall ;  at  each  of  these  meetings  he  presided,  and  after  describing 
the  evils  caused  by  the  smoke  from  house-fires,  and  pointing  out 
that  these  evils  could  be  got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  very  simple 
means,  he  besought  all  citizens  who  cared  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  their  neighbours,  themselves,  to  make  their  homes  and 
the  houses  they  owned  smokeless.  His  pleading  and  the  example 
which  he  and  all  the  members  of  the  Council  gave  in  their  houses 
were  not  fruitless ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  acted  on  his 
advice.  With  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  citizens  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  asked  for  and  obtained  by  the  Council, 
which  imposed  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  placing  of  any  but  smoke- 
less grates  in  new  houses,  or  in  old  houses  in  which  new  grates  were 
needed.  So  gi-eat  an  improvement  was  soon  effected  by  these 
means,  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the 
Commission  was  appointed,  the  Town  Council  with  general  public 
approval  asked  for  and  obtained  another  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
empowered  them  to  levy  an  annual  smoke-tax  on  all  houses  which 
still  emitted  smoke,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  being  made  payable  to 
the  Hospitals  which  smoke  supplied  with  so  many  patients.  The  very 
great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  soot  sent  into  the  air  thus  effected 
was  accompanied  by  so  large  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
needed  for  heating,  that  though  all  the  sulphur  of  the  coal  burnt 
continued  to  pass  into  theaii',  theamountofsulphurousand  sulphuric 
acid  from  domestic  fires  was  estimated  to  be  less  than  half  of  what 
liad  polluted  the  air  twenty  years  before.  Twice  as  much  sunshine 
reached  the  people,  fogs  diminished  in  number  and  density,  health 
improved,  vegetation  of  many  kinds  flourished  iu  the  parks,  the 
gardens  and  the  streets  of  the  town. 
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The  Mayor  next  induced  the  Council  to  deal  with  the  recreation 
■of  the  people.  He  saw  that  if  evil  forms  of  recreation  were  to  be 
diminished,  this  could  be  effected  only  by  giving  increased 
facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  forms  ;  and  he  saw  also  that 
fiw  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  more  wholesome  kinds  a  far  larger 
amount  of  knowledge  of  Nature  and  of  the  nobler  qualities  and 
kinds  of  work  of  Human  Nature  was  needed  than  the  Community 
then  possessed.  So  he  considered  how  these  kinds  of  knowledge 
could  be  most  easily  increased.  He  found  that  there  wex'e  in  the 
town  a  Natural  History  Museum,  and  a  Picture  Gallery,  and  near 
the  town  a  Botanical  Garden,  all  three  foimded  and  maintained 
by  men  and  women  of  public  spirit  and  intelligence  in  the  hope  of 
benefiting  the  whole  community.  In  a  memorable  address  to 
the  Town  Council  he  urged  that,  alike  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
all  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  for  the  even  more  important 
purpose  of  eucouriiging  private  citizens  of  means  and  ability  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  wliole  city,  it  was  desirable  that  all 
private  citizens  who  sought  to  advance  the  public  welfare  in  wise 
ways,  should  be  helped  by  the  Town  Council  to  gain  their  object 
as  completely  as  possible.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the  Town 
Council  should  make  a  considerable  annual  grant  to  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Manchester  Museum,  and  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on  condition  that  some 
representatives  of  the  Council  should  be  placed  on  the  managing 
committees  of  each  of  the  three  institutions,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions should  be  open  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  when  it  was 
possible  for  the  working  classes  to  visit  them  ;  that  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons  they  should  be  open  without  cliarge  ;  and 
that  lectures  on  their  contents  should  be  given  in  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  also  in  public  rooms  in  the  parts  of  Manchester 
most  distant  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
inhabitants   of  those   remote  districts   to  \isit    the  institutions,   of 
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the  very  existence  of  "which  many  of  the  people  must  remain 
ignorant  unless  such  lectures  should  be  given.  A  great  outcry  at 
once  arose  in  the  town ;  it  was  said  that  the  Town  Council 
proposed  measures  which  would  desecrate  Sunday.  A  large 
deputation,  chiefly  composed  of  clergymen  and  ministers  of  many 
denominations,  sought  an  interview  with  the  Mayor  to  protest 
against  the  carrying  out  of  his  proposals  for  the  opening  on 
Sundays  of  what  they  called  "  places  of  mere  amusement."  The 
Mayor  asked  them  if  they  desired  that  all  the  citizens  shcjuld  feel 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Maker  of  the  world  and  respect  for 
human  nature  ;  whether  they  really  believed  that,  without  more 
knowledge  of  the  l^eauty  of  the  world  than  could  be  gained  in 
Ancoats,  reverence  and  love  for  God  was  conceivable  ;  whether, 
without  knowledge  of  nobler  works  of  Man  than  were  to  be  seen 
in  Ancoats  and  Angel  Meadow,  respect  for  human  nature  was 
possible  ;  and  whether  there  was  any  way  but  that  which  the 
Town  Council  proposed  to  take  for  giving  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  town  knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  wonderfnl- 
ness  of  the  world  and  of  the  nobler  works  of  Man.  The  members 
of  the  deputation  all  admitted  that  this  was  a  side  of  the  question 
which  they  had  not  considered,  and  were  dismissed  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  assurance  that  the  places  which  the  Town  Council 
intended  to  open  on  Sunday  should  be  as  truly  and  fully  Houses 
of  God  as  any  Churches  or  Chapels  ;  and  that  the  attendants  would 
therefore  be  as  much  priests  of  God  as  any  clergyman  could  be;  so 
that  they,  like  the  clergy,  if  they  profaned  the  Sabbath  or  Sunday 
would  yet  be  blameless. 

The  Town  Council  gave  effect  to  the  Mayor's  proposals.  The 
Art  Gallery,  the  Museum  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  began  to  be 
resorted  to,  especially  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  by  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  workpeople,  and  were  soon  so  incon- 
veniently crowded  that  the  Council   saw  that  it   would  be   wise  to 
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greatly  increase  the  number  of  places  wheie  the  best  infliieuces  of 
Nature  and  Art  could  be  felt  by  the  citizens.  They  opened  the 
large  Botanical  Gardens  in  Rusholme,  Holt-Towu,  and  Broughtou, 
the  vast  Central  Art  Gallery  in  Mosley  Street,  and  the  six  smaller, 
but  still  large,  Galleries  in  Hulme  and  other  crowded  parts  of  the 
town,  in  which,  as  we  know,  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  our 
•working-men  and  men  of  all  the  other  classes  now  spend  a  great 
part  of  their  leisure  time  with  their  wives  and  children  instead  of 
spending  it  apart  from  wives  and  children  as,  we  may  recollect, 
was  formerly  the  bad  habit  of  many  men.  To  complete  the 
de-desecration  of  Sunday  the  Mayor  induced  the  Town  Council  not 
only  to  throw  open  all  the  numerous  playgrounds,  new  and  old, 
on  Sundays  for  health-giving  games,  but  also  to  make  the  playing 
of  the  best  kinds  of  games  for  the  first  time  possible  for  town 
children  by  appointing  a  teacher  and  leader  of  games  to  take 
charge  of  each  playground.  From  that  moment  there  began  that 
rapid  diminution  in  the  liabits  of  playing  pitch-and-toss,  gambling 
at  cards,  betting  on  races,  perpetual  smoking,  and  drinking  in 
public-houses,  then  so  prevalent  amongst  the  boys  of  Manchester, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the  many  great 
improvements  effected  by  the  creation  of  a  system  of  real  govern- 
ment in  the  town. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  the  wise  measures  by  which  the  Town 
Council,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mayor,  gave  us  our  admirable 
system  of  public-houses,  and  how  it  brought  about  important 
improvement,  in  the  elementary  education  of  the  town,  but  in  my 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  there  is  no  time  to  do  this. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  action  of  an  alas  !  purely  imaginary,  kqW 
led  Town  Council  of  Manchester  I  have  I  think  mentioned  no 
change  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the 
whole  community.  And  of  the  changes  which  I  have  described 
there  is  not  one  which  could  not  be  attained  in  all  large  towns  if 
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our  town  councils  had  but  at  their  head  men  trained  to  consider 
what  are  the  real  needs  of  a  community,  and  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  they  could  for  the  long  periods  necessary  for  conceiving, 
elaborating,  and  carrying  out  large  schemes,  influence  the  de- 
liberations and  action  of  their  town  councils.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  of  the  changes  which  I  have  described  or  referred  to  which  we 
can  hope  to  get  while  we  retain  our  present  system  of  municipal 
government.  In  order  that  we  may  realise  that  that  system 
deserves  the  epithet  of  imbecile  whicli  I  have  used  once  or  twice 
and  repressed  a  score  of  times,  let  us  compai'e  the  course  taken  by 
my  imaginary  town  council  with  the  course  taken  by  the  real 
Manchester  Town  Council  with  regard  to  two  matters  of  the  first 
importance — the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  the  purifying  of  the 
air.  Surely  one  of  the  most  elementary  duties  of  a  town 
council  is  to  lay  out  suburbs  properly  and  to  provide  for  the 
retention  of  large  open  spaces  and  the  provision  of  wide, 
tree-fringed  roads  while  land  is  still  obtainable.  Yet  our 
Town  Council  have  never  adopted  any  settled  system  for 
supplying  open  spaces.  What  open  spaces  there  are  have  come 
as  the  results  of  chance;  and  as  to  laying  out  suburbs  they  have 
never  even  dreamt  of  it,  but  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  one  suburb  like  Moss  Side  can  render 
it  impossible  for  the  whole  city  to  make  plans  for  the  whole  area 
of  what  is  really  one  town.  I  do  not  blame  Moss  Side,  however, 
as  possibly  it  acts  wisely  in  refusing  to  be  incorporated  in  Man- 
chester so  long  as  the  Town  Council  of  Manchester  makes  such 
little  use  of  the  powers  which  it  does  possess. 

Then  with  regard  to  smoke  prevention,  surely  everyone  sees 
that  the  condition  of  the  air  of  Manchester  by  itself  suffices  to  make 
civilisation  impossible  for  vast  numbers  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
In  relation  to  this  great  subject  also  the  action  of  the  Town 
Council  has  been  truly  imbecile,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  ability 
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and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  its  members,  but  because  its  whole 
system  is  so  bad.  Towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  freeing 
the  air  from  smoke,  the  Town  Council  has  made  no  progress,  and 
has  indeed  hardly  attempted  to  move  in  that  direction.  It  has  not 
made  any  enquiry  itself  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  heat  fui*naces 
and  warm  houses  without  producing  smoke,  nor  has  it  sought  to 
get  the  Imperial  Government  to  make  any  such  enquiry.  It  has 
even  practically  refused  to  give  any  help  to  private  citizens  who 
showed  themselves  willing  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  making  an 
enquiry  of  the  kind.  For,  a  few  years  ago  an  Association  was  formed 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  at  that  time  Senior  Inspector  under  the 
Alkali  Acts,  and  Mr.  Fred  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by 
the  help  of  perfectly  trustworthy  experiments  what  degree  of 
smokelessness  and  what  degree  of  economy  are  reached  by  the 
various  kinds  of  furnaces  now  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  the  enquiry  could  be  made  exhaustively, 
it  would  jje  most  useful  ;  but  that,  if  made  on  a  large  scale, 
it  must  be  very  costly;  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons  who  at  present  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  subject  of 
smoke  prevention,  subscribed  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  from  private 
persons  all  the  money  needed,  and  the  Corporations  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  were  asked  to  contribute.  Each  gave  the  sum  of — 
what  do  you  suppose  1  £1,000  ]  £100  ?^no,  of  £10  ;  and  so  ac- 
customed were  we  to  the  Council's  childish  helplessness  that  we 
were  really  much  astonished  at  their  giving  anything,  and  thanked 
them  warmly  for  their  act  of  enlightened  generosity. 

Now,  why  have  we  our  present  ridiculous  system  '?  Why  have 
we  not  a  permanent  well-trained  Mayor,  whose  influence  and 
guidance  would  gradually  render  the  whole  Town  Couucil  an 
intelligent,  effective  governing  body,  which  would  then  be 
continuously   a   school   of  good   government    in   which   all   new 
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inembei's  would  be  trained  to  uuderstaud  what   they  ought   to  do 
and  how  they  should  and  could  do  it  1 

AVhy  should  not  the  Mayors  of  our  large  towns  be  paid  salaries 
large  enough,  to  attract  the  best  trained  men  in  the  country  aud 
be  appointed  for  a  long  term  of  years,  say  by  the  Home  Secretary  1 
The  expense  to  a  town  like  Manchester  would  not  be  great  in 
itself,  and  would  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the  advantages  given 
by  intelligent  government.  The  work  would  be  so  iiiteresting, 
and  it  would  be  seen  to  have  such  a  strong  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  Empire,  that  £3000  or  £4000  a  year  would  obtain  us 
the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country.  Manchester  can 
aftbrd  any  outlay  which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  Interest  on  a  sum  not  ec^ual  to  a  third  part  of  the 
£300,000  or  £400,000  spent — in  my  opinion,  wasted — on  the 
architecture  of  the  Town  Hall,  would  pay  the  salary  of  a  capable 
permanent  head  of  the  Council. 

Does  anyone  object  from  fear  that  possibly  our  liberty  would  be 
endangered  1  Not  a  penny  of  rate  could  be  raised  except  with  the 
consent  of  a  majoi'ity  of  the  Town  Councillors,  all  of  whom  would  be 
elected  as  now  by  the  ratepayers  ;  and  as  the  Mayor  would  hold 
ofiice  only  during  good  behaviour,  if  he  proved  over  bearing  or  in- 
competent, he  would  soon  be  displaced  in  favour  of  a  better  ruler. 

I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to  explain  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Manchester  what  would  probably  be  the  result  of  the  appointment 
of  a  paid  permanent  Mayor,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
working  class,  who  suffer  most  from  the  effects  of  our  present 
system,  would  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  suggested  change, 
and  that  opposition  to  it  would  be  confined  to  doctrinaires  who 
have  made  an  idol  of  direct  representation  of  the  people,  and  per- 
haps to  a  lew  elected  Councillors  who  would  think  that  their 
power  and  dignity  might  be  lessened  by  the  appointment  of  a  well- 
trained  permanent  Head  of  the  Town  Council. 
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On  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the   Aged 
Poor,  26th  February,  1895. 

By  George  Rooke,  Vice-Cliairmau  of  the  Manchester  Board 
of  Guardians. 


Read  December  11th,  1895. 


The  Queen's  Order  appointing  this  Commission,  signed  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  is  dated 
January  7th,  1893.  The  report  is  signed  February  26th,  1895. 
More  than  two  years,  therefore,  were  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  this  difficult,  but  very  important  social  problem,  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  four  noble  loi'ds,  and  the  following  fourteen  gentlemen — 
in  all  nineteen — viz.  : — - 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lord  Lingen.  Lord  Brassey. 

Lord  Playfair.  Lord  Aberdare. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley.  Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  Humphreys  Owen,  M.P.  Mr.  Charles  Roundell,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Loch.  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Ritchie,  M.P.  Sir  H.  E.  Maxwell,  M.P. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.         Dr.  James  Stuart,  M.P. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth.  Mr,  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. 
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This  large  body  of  very  capable  meu  sat  forty-eight  days,  from 
February,  1893,  to  March,  1894,  and  record  the  examination  of 
upwards  of  seventy  witnesses ;  they  then  occupied  twelve  months 
in  the  preparation  of  their  Report,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  place  before  the  Statistical  Society. 

Present  Conditiox  of  Palterism. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Order  appointing  the  Commission  mnst 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  in  studying  the  action  and  the  finding 
of  the  Commissioners,     This  clause  nms — 

"WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission 
should  forthwith  issue  to  consider  whether  any  alterations  in  the 
system  of  Poor  Law  Relief  are  desirable,  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work,  resulting 
from  old  age,  or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be  afibrded  in 
those  cases." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  starting  point  and  basis  of  this 
examination  was  the  Poor  Law  as  it  stands ;  consequently,  the 
tirst  step  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  ascertain  the  present  position 
of  pauperism,  as  detailed  in  statistics  brought  out  by  the  first 
witness.  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  of  the  Poor  Law  Department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

From  these  I  take  the  following  for  the  years  1849,  1852,  1862, 
1872,  1882,  1892  :— 


Year. 

Number 

of  Indoor 

Poor. 

No.  per 

1,000 

of 

Population. 

Number 

of  Outdoor 

Poor. 

No.  per 

1,000 

of 

Population. 

Total. 

No.  per 

1,000 

of 

Population. 

1849 

133,513 
111,323 
132,236 
149,200 

7-7 
6-2 
6-6 
6-6 

955,146 
804,352 
784,906 
828,000 
604,915 
558,150 

55  0 
44-7 
390 
36-3 
23-2 
19-2 

1,088,659 
915,675 
917,142 
977,200 

788,289 
744,757 

62-7 

1852  

1862 

1872 

509 
45-6 
42-9 

1882 

183,374           7-1 
186,607           6-4 

30-3 

1892 

25-6 
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From  the  above  return  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
indoor  paupers  for  the  last  forty  years  has  remained  almost 
uniform,  a  slight  reduction  having  taken  place.  The  remarkable 
and  satisfactory  reduction  of  the  out-door  recipients,  which  has 
been  continuous  in  each  decade,  is  the  chief  factor  for  our  present 
consideration.  That  this  reduction  has  been  accomplished  without 
any  increase  in  workhouse  inmates  is  the  best  possible  proof  that 
no  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  guardians  to  compel  per- 
sons to  enter  the  house  by  unduly  refusing  to  them  a  State 
pension  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief.  To  the  well-disposed  the 
workhouse  has  few  terrors,  and  is  frequently  an  acceptable 
asylum ;  but  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  the  cleanliness  and  order, 
the  early  hours,  and  the  enforcement  of  such  work  as  they  can 
perform,  have  a  most  deterrent  eflFect.  The  acceptance  or  refusal 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  at  once  settles  the  class  to  which 
the  applicant  really  belongs.  In  a  report  which  appears  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  Blue  Book  of  1879  occurs  this  passage: 
"  It  is  obvious  that  no  person  can  live  on  tlie  miserable  half-crown 
or  five  shillings  per  week  which  is  the  usual  outdoor  dole.  As  a 
rule  those  unions  which  grant  out  relief  to  the  largest  number  are 
also  those  which  give  the  smallest  pittance."  These  small  weekly 
sums  are  not  in  reality  supposed  to  do  more  than  supplement 
other  means  of  support ;  out  relief  is  in  practice  a  subsidiary 
and  not  a  principal  means  of  support,  and  its  withdrawal  is 
met  by  increased  effort  and  industry,  by  assistance  from 
relatives,  private  charity,  and  a  variety  of  ways.  The  large 
reduction  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  from  62*7  per 
thousand  in  1849  to  25"6  per  thousand  in  1892,  is  therefore  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  On  this  point  the  Commissioners 
report  :  "  The  practice  as  to  giving  out  relief  varies  widely  in 
different  unions,  the  general  tendency  being  to  greater  strictness 
in  the  urban  unions  where  the  largest  amount  of  pauperism  has  to 
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be  dealt  witb.  It  is  the  duty  of  guardians  to  consider  carefullj 
the  facts  submitted  to  them  by  their  relieving  officers,  and  assign 
such  an  amount  as  they  are  satisfied  will  meet  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  case,  the  relieving  officer  is  then  bound  to  pay  the 
relief  weekly,  to  visit  the  case  from  time  to  time,  and  to  note  and 
report  any  change  in  the  circumstances." 

To  quote  again  from  the  Commissioners'  Report :  "  If  this 
procedure  were  carefully  and  conscientiously  followed  many  of 
the  evils  incident  to  the  system  would  to  a  great  extent  disappear. 
Moreover  the  time  given  by  guardians  to  the  consideration  of 
applications  is  often  very  inadeqiiate.  A  witness  states — '  We 
did  177  CLises  in  one  hour  and  eleven  minutes,  and  our  average 
is  about  200  under  the  two  hours  ! '  We  have  other  evidence 
showing  that  this  manner  of  conducting  inquiries  is  far  from 
uncommon." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  state  :  "  There  are  many  boards  of 
guardians  who  pursue  a  definite  policy  of  careful  administration, 
and  while  theyrecognise  that  out-door  relief  is  suitable  for  many  aged 
persons,  in  order  to  prevent  abuse,  regulate  its  grant  by  clearly 
defined  conditions.  Such  boards  adopt  voluntary  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  out-door  relief,  by  which  rules  they  are  guided  when 
deciding  the  mode  of  relief  to  be  given  in  each  individual  case." 
The  boards  mentioned  as  adopting  this  course  are  Birmingham, 
Oxford,  Paddingtou,  and  some  others,  The  surprise  to  me  is  that 
no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  action  of  our  Manchester 
Board,  who  were  the  first  to  adopt  this  method,  and  the  rules 
framed  by  them,  and  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
at  the  time,  have  been  largely  copied  with  but  little  modification. 
These  Manchester  rules  date  back  twenty  years,  to  1875,  and  are 
as  follows  : — 
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Uownsbip  of  /ll>aucbester. 


REGULATIONS   for  the   ADMINISTRATION  of  RELIEF, 

As  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  April  15th,  1S75,  and  amended 
on  the  23rd  December,  1S75,  ami  10th  May,  1S87. 


1. — The  Standi  Qg  Orders  whicli  may  from  time  to  time  be  adopted 
by  the  Guardians,  for  Regulating  the  Administration  of 
Relief,  shall  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Relief  Committees ; 
but  if,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  any  particular 
case,  the  Relief  Committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  a 
departure  from  the  Standing  Order  applicable  thereto  is 
advisable,  such  case  shall  be  reported  by  the  Assistant 
Clerk  for  the  decision  of  the  General  Board,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Relief  Committee  shall  make  such  provisional 
order  in  the  case  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary. 

2. — That  the  following  be  made  and  constituted 

STANDING      ORDERS. 

I.  Out-door  Relief  shall  not  be  granted  or  allowed  by 
the  Relief  Committees  (except  in  case  of  sickness)  to  appli- 
cants of  any  of  the  following  classes  : — 

(a)  Single  Able-bodied  Men. 

(b)  Single  Able-bodied  Women. 

(c)  Able-bodied  Widows  ivithout  children,  or  having  only 
one  child  to  support. 

(d)  Married  Women  {with  or  ivithout  families)  tvhose 
/insbands,  having  been  convicted  of  crime,  are  undergoing  a 
term  of  imprisonment. 
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(e)  Married  Women  {loitli  or  without  families)  deserted 
by  their  Jitishands. 

(f)  Married  Women  (with  or  ivitho^d  families)  left  desti- 
tiite  through  their  husbands  having  joined  the  Militia^  and 
being  called  up  for  training, 

(g)  Persons  residing  uith  relatives,  where  the  united, 
income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the  supjwrt  of  all  its 
Members,  ivhether  such  relatives  are  liable  by  law  to  swpiwrt 
the  a/pplicant  or  not. 

II.  Out-door  Relief  shall  not  be  granted,  except  in 
urgent  or  special  cases,  to  persons  whose  destitution  has 
been  caused  by  intemperance  or  their  own  improvidence. 

III.  Out-door  Relief  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case 
for  a  longer  period  than  eight  weeks  at  a  time. 

IV.  Out-door  Relief  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  able- 
bodied  person  for  a  longer  period  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 

V.  Out-door  Relief  shall  not  be  granted,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  the  applicant,  or  any  of  his  family,  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  weeks  at  a  time,  unless  such  sick- 
ness shall  be  certified,  in  writing,  by  the  District  Medical 
Officer,  as  being  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  or  to  be  of  a 
permanent  character. 

VI.  When  Relief  is  allowed  to  a  parent  through  the 
admission  of  a  child  or  children  into  the  Swintou  Schools  or 
the  AVorkhouse,  such  Relief  shall  not  be  granted  for  a 
longer  period  than  six  months  at  a  time  ;  and  if  at  the 
expiration  of  such  period  a  continuance  of  the  Relief  is 
required,  the  Relieving  Officer  shall  visit  and  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parent,  and  bring  the  case  up  for 
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re-consideration  by  the  Relief  Committee,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  were  a  case  of  Out-door  Relief. 

VII.  Out-door  Relief  shall  not  be  granted  or  allowed  by 
the  Relief  Committees  to  widows,  who  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  have  received  money  from  a  Club,  Insurance 
Society,  or  other  sources,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Relief 
Committee  or  the  Board,  has  been  lavishly  spent  in  mourn- 
ing or  funeral  expenses,  or  has  been  otherwise  improperly 
expended. 

These  rules,  I  claim,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  reducing 
the  excessive  out-door  relief  prevailing  twenty  years  ago.  Having 
to  a  great  extent  accomplished  their  purpose,  I  would  suggest  (to 
meet  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  persons)  that  greater  use 
should  in  future  be  made  of  the  first  rule.  "  If  owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  any  particular  case  the  Relief  Committee  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  a  departure  from  the  Standing  Orders  applicable 
thereto  is  advisable,  such  case  shall  be  reported  by  the  Assistant 
Clerk  for  the  decision  of  the  general  Board."  This  course  would 
enable  certain  cases  to  be  treated  strictly  as  exceptions,  and 
elderly  applicants  whose  poverty  arises  from  causes  beyond  their 
own  control,  and  whose  antecedents  are  good,  might  have  a  more 
liberal  allowance,  thus  becoming  actually  State  pensioners,  and 
accomplishing  the  end  for  which  the  Commission  was  appointed, 
viz.,  *'  to  consider  whether  any  alterations  in  the  system  of  poor-law 
relief  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution  is 
occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  old  age."  In 
my  own  experience  of  over  twenty  years  the  applicants  whose 
characters  would  stand  the  test  would  be  much  fewer  than  most 
people  suppose. 

As  regards  the  Township  under  the  control  of  our  own  Man- 
chester Board,  the   statistics  of  general   pauperism   show  a  very 
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remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  during  the 
last  decade,  as  under. 

Township  of  Manchester. 


No.  per 

No.  per 

Year. 

Indoor 

1,000 

Outdoor 

1,000 

Poor. 

of 

Poor. 

of 

Population. 

Population. 

1850 

1,898 

10-2 

9,124 

49-0 

1860 

2,926 

15-7 

3,278 

23  1 

1870 

3,097 

17-7 

7,914 

•J5-4 

1882 

3,237 

21-7 

2,097 

14-0 

1892 

3,320 

22-9 

513 

3-5 

Cost  of  Pauperism. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  England  and 
Wales,  it  may  be  convenient  to  quote  here  the  tot.\l  expenditure 
for  the  years  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 


Items  of  Expenditure. 


Year  ended 

Lady  Day, 

ISOl. 


£ 

In-maintenauce 1,033,689 

Out  relief    |  3,012,251 

Maintenance    of    lunatics    in  I 

asylum i  443,892 

Loans  '  188,441 

Officers' salaries  and  rations...  j  660,370 

Other  expenses  440,300 

Total  5,778,943 


Year  ended 

Lady  Day, 

1S71. 


£ 
1,524,695 
3,663,970 

746,113 
291,284 
838,268 
810,013 


7,874,343 


Tear  ended 

Ladv  Day, 

1S81. 


£ 
1.838  641 
2,660,022 

1,033,780 

338,419 

1,069,188 

1,135,286 


Y'ear  ended 

Lady  Day, 

1891. 


£ 
1,951,486 
2,400,089 

1,284,656 
620.761 

1.452,810 
933,516 


8,075,336      8,643,318 


In  comparing  the  years  1861  and  1891,  Sir  H.  Owen  points  out 
that  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  shows  an  increase  of  £917,000,  and 
that  of  out-door  relief  a  decrease  of  £612,000;  so  that,  having 
reg.^rd  to  the  great  increase  of  population,  the  combined  cost  has 
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remained  nearly  stationary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expenses 
in  respect  of  in-maintenance  have  been  increased  by  the  disposition 
of  guardians  everywhere  to  deal  more  liberally  with  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses,  to  provide  better  infirmaries,  more  efficient 
medical  and  nursing  staft's,  and  to  provide  them  with  every  modern 
appliance.  The  expenditure  on  lunatics  in  asylums  and  licensed 
houses  has  also  increased  greatly. 

An  interesting  table  is  given,  showing  the  rate  per  head  of 
population  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  cost  per  head 
has  varied  considerably,  having  been  as  high  as  7s.  2M.  in  18i8; 
7s.  in  1869,  1871,  and  1872;  as  low  as  r)s.  5d.  in  1852  and  1853. 
Since  1876  it  has  only  varied  between  6s.  4d.  and  53.  lid.;  in 
1891  it  was  6s.,  and  in  1892  6s.  Id. 

In  the  year  1879  I  prepared  and  read  a  paper  before  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society  "  On  the  Cost  of  Administering  the 
English  Poor  Law,"  in  which  I  calculated  the  salaries  of  officers, 
collectors,  and  others,  strictly  administrative,  with  their  board  and 
lodging,  to  amount  to  18  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
My  experience  since  then  convinces  me  that  this  percentage  cannot 
be  safely  reduced  or  efficiency  will  not  be  maintained,  with  the 
inevitable  result — deception  and  fraudulent  claims.  It  is  much 
better  to  spend  the  money  of  ratepayers  upon  officers  rather  than 
deceivers. 

It  might  be  said  this  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  aged  pauperism,  not  into  the  general  subject ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  person  who  becomes  a  pauper  in 
middle  age  is  almost  certain  to  end  his  days  a  pauper.  Thug  any 
reduction  in  the  general  pauperism  of  the  country  considerably 
reduces  tlie  number  of  tlie  aged  poor,  as  well  as  rendering  the 
needful  enquiries  and  treatment  of  them  much  more  manageable. 
If  the  amount  of  pauperism  had  borne  the  same  projiortiou  to  the 
populaticm  in  1892  as  it  bore  in   1849,  the    number  of   in-door 
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paupers  in  1892  would  have  been  224,000,  instead  of  186,000,  a 
difference  of  38,000  ;  whilst  the  number  of  out-door  would  liave 
been  1,598,000,  instead  of  558,000,  a  dififerenco  of  1.040,000.  If 
the  proportion  in  1892  had  been  the  same  as  1872,  the  fi^-ures  in 
1892  would  have  been:  In-door,  191,800,  instead  of  18(),600,  or  a 
decrease  of  5,200;  and  out-door,  1,055,000,  instead  of  558,000,  a 
decrease  of  497,000.  This  decrease  has  been  arrived  at  mainly 
through  the  gradual  restriction  of  out-door  relief — that  is  to  say, 
by  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
of  1834,  and  the  original  intention  of  the  reformed  Poor  Law. 

E.xTENT  OF  Old  .Age  Paui'Ehi.sm. 

AVith  regard  to  the  amount  of  aged  pauperism  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
states,  that  in  1892  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  1,372,000 
persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  ;    of  these  there  were 

Li-door    paupers,    male  68,000      out-door  95,000 
female  46,000  192,000 


Total   114,000  287,000 

Of  these  25,000  received  medical  relief  only  ;  deducting  this 
number,  the  proportion  of  aged  males  per  thousand  of  population 
over  sixty- five  years  of  age  was  110,  and  of  females  165;  a  total 
proportion  of  27  per  cent.  This  large  percentage  is  startling,  and 
is  at  first  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  return  of 
1890,  known  as  Mr.  Burt's;  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  a 
total  population  estimated  at  1,322,000  persons  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  245,000  were  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  relief  on  one 
particular  day  in  the  year.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  it  is  necessary  to  add  roughly  40  per  cent  to  the 
niimbers  on  one  day  to  arrive  at  the  total  during  a  year.  If  this 
is  done  the  nimiber  of  paupers  becomes  344,000,  or  a  proportion  of 
1  in  4.  It  is  further  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  total  i)opula- 
tion    belono-    to    that   class   of  societv    rrenerallv     known    as    the 
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"  well-to-do."  Deiluct  these  from  the  total  over  sixty-tivo,  and  the 
proportion  of  paupers  to  the  popiilatioii  over  that  age  who  belo'ig 
to  the  wage-earning  class  is  no  less  than  2  in  every  5.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  published  a 
return  of  the  uumlicr  who  had  received  relief  daring  the  year  1892. 
According  to  this  return  it  appears  that  the  aged  paupers  had 
increased  since  Mr.  Burt's  return  to  401,000,  while  the  population 
above  the  age  of  sixty-five  had  increased  to  1,372,000.  Deducting 
one-third  for  the  "  well-to-do,"  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  population 
becomes  1  in  2*2  in  place  of  2  in  5.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  his  calculations  have  led  him  to  take  even  a 
stronger  view  of  the  amount  of  old  age  pauperism.  With  these 
statements  before  us,  the  amount  of  old  age  pauperism  throughout 
the  country  is  much  greater  than  had  ))ecu  supposed,  so  large  in 
fact,  that  the  advocates  (if  State  pensions  make  it  the  principal 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  their  proposals.  The  disproportion 
between  the  two  sexes,  both  as  regards  those  provided  with  in-door 
and  out-door  relief  in  their  old  age,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  old 
women  are  able  and  willing  to  render  some  trifling  service  in  the 
houses  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  thus  to  provide  for  themselves 
a  place  in  the  chimney  corner,  where  a  man  would  be  considered 
in  the  way.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  opinion  that  the  ])roportion  of 
aged  pauperism  is  even  higher  than  1  have  stated,  liut  1  believe 
Sir  Hugh  Owen  is  most  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  1  in  4  of  our 
aged  population  are  paupers,  if  you  deduct  the  "well-to-do  "  1  in  3 
must  be  so  classed,  and  if  from  these  you  deduct  artizans  on  weekly 
wages,  there  is  left  a  residuum  of  day  labourers  of  whom  at  least 
one-half  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  or  else  in  the  workhouse. 

Causes  of  Old  Age  rALi'Eiu«.\i. 

One  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  large  amount  of  aged 
applicants  for  relief  is  undoubtedly  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law 
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itself.  A  gentleman  in  a  West  Midland  comity  started  a  savings 
bank  in  his  village,  and  of  course  reasoned  with  liis  villagers  on 
the  duty  and  advantage  of  providing  for  old  age,  when  one  of  his 
smock-frocked  neighbours  pointed  out  that  "if  he  and  his  'missus' 
saved  all  they  could  be  expected  to  do  the  result  in  old  age  would 
be  4s.  6d.  per  week,  Avhich  others  got  on  applying  to  their  parisii 
without  saving  a  penny ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  niucli  bettor 
he  would  be  off  than  the  others?"  Then  the  foundation  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  downright  communism.  John  Industry,  on  one  side 
of  "  Boulton's  Yard,"  on  253.  a  week,  keeps  a  house  over  his  head. 
and  is  therefore  a  ratepayer;  whilst  John  Idleman,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  yard,  in  receipt  of  40s.,  spends  his  wages  in  drink  and 
profligacy,  and  ends  his  days  a  pauper,  at  the  expense,  among 
others,  of  his  opposite  neighbour.  In  fact,  guardians  are  warned 
over  and  over  again  that  the  pauper  is  in  many  respects  better  ofl 
than  the  poor  but  honest  ratepaj'er.  Who  can  wonder  then  that 
so  little  is  done  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  time  when  working 
days  are  over? 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Guilmette,  the  experienced  assistant  clerk 
of  our  Manchester  Board,  for  the  following  facts  and  figures. 

The  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  were  at  any  time  during 
the  year  1892  inmates  of  the  Manchester  Workhouse  numbered  no 
less  than  1,950.  The  number  above  that  age  who  received  out- 
relief  during  the  same  period  was  252,  namely,  71  males  and  181 
females.  The  strictness  of  the  Manchester  administration  is  well 
known,  and  it  might  be  assumed  as  a  consequence  of  this  strict- 
ness that  a  considerable  number  of  aged  were  compelled  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  and  further,  that  decent  old  people  must  have  had 
to  break  up  their  little  homes  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  small 
dole  of  out-relief  which  woiild  have  enabled  them  to  live  in  com- 
fort among  friends  outside.  In  proof  that  this  is  not  the  case  the 
guardians  last  vear  ottered  "test  orders""  for  the  workhouse  in  oOO 
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cases,  representing  990  individuals.  Only  14  cases  and  36  persons 
accepted  these  orders  by  becoming  inmates.  Of  these  14  cases  not 
one  came  from  a  home  of  their  own,  12  were  living  in  lodgings,  the 
other  two  in  rooms  with  no  more  furniture  than  a  three-legged  stool 
and  a  couple  of  sacks.  Only  five  out  of  the  300  cases  were  charge- 
able at  the  end  of  the  year,  showing  that  by  a  little  more  eftbrt 
(under  pressure)  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

Obviously  it  is  not  to  a  harsh  application  of  the  test  we  must 
look  for  the  large  amount  of  aged  pauperism,  but  to  the  causes 
which  lead  up  to  it,  and  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  suli- 
ject  I  extracted  from  the  1,950  old  people  in  the  Manchester  Work- 
house previously  referred  to,  those  who  had  been  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  found  they  numbered  881. 

Out  of  these  881  there  were  507,  or  57  per  cent,  who  entered 
from  common  lodging-houses,  the  tramp  wards,  from  gaol,  or  were 
found  wandering  homeless  in  the  streets  of  the  city;  213,  or  24 
per  cent,  came  from  lodgings  of  different  or  indifferent  kinds  ;  1 06, 
or  12  per  cent,  had  previously  resided  with  relatives ;  and  only  55, 
or  6  per  cent,  came  from  homes  of  their  own.  Of  the  latter  55, 
no  fewer  than  45  left  behind  in  charge  of  their  houses  either  wife, 
husband,  or  child  of  working  age.  The  remaining  10  were  sent  to 
the  "  House  "  for  the  following  good  reasons  : — ■ 

Aged  and  infirm,  unable  to  take  care  of  self 3 

Debility — required  hospital  treatment  2 

Seriously  ill,  do.  do 2 

Paralysed,  do.  do 1 

Bad  accident,  do.  do 1 

Burnt  while  in  drink,  do.  do 1 

Many  persons  labour  under  the  apprehension  that  aged  persons 
entering  the  workhouse  see  written  on  its  portals,  "Abandon  hope. 
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all  ye  who  enter  here,"  bat  the  records  at  Crumpsall  show  that 
out  of  the  881  aged  poor  previously  referred  to,  no  fewer  than  726, 
or  82  per  cent,  left  during  the  same  year  they  were  admitted.  Of 
this  latter  number  325,  or  44  per  cent,  remained  chargeable  for 
less  than  one  month  each;  542,  or  74  per  cent,  remained  chargeable 
for  less  than  three  months  ;  and  out  of  the  entire  726  persons 
admitted  and  discharged  only  28,  or  4  per  cent,  remained  charge- 
able for  more  than  nine  months  during  the  year. 

The  average  length  of  chargeability  amongst  the  whole  1,950 
aged  inmates  was  12  weeks  during  the  year,  and  their  age  on 
admission  was  as  follows  : — 

Under  65  years 335,  or  17  per  cent. 

Over  65,  under  70 849,  or  44       do. 

Over  70  years     766,  or  39       do. 

In  a  later  portion  of  this  paper  I  shall  have  again  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Guilmette,  who  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  the  law  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  destitute  aged  parents  is  very  defective.  It 
does  not  give  to  the  parent  the  right  themselves  to  summon 
defaiilting  children,  but  renders  it  needful  for  the  destitute  father 
or  mother  to  become  and  remain  a  pauper,  so  that  the  guardians 
may  be  in  a  position  to  put  the  law  in  force.  Such  an  amendment 
would  be  a  great  help  as  well  as  justice  to  many  old  j^eople  com- 
pelled either  to  apply  for  relief,  or  to  remain  a  burden  on  such  por- 
tion of  their  family  as  are  willing  to  help  them,  whilst  sons  and 
daughters,  equally  well  ofl',  refuse  all  assistance.  The  prolonged 
lives,  the  result  of  superior  sanitary  arrangements,  with  medical 
and  nursing  attendance,  both  for  inmates  and  outside,  is  another 
element  which  increases  the  number  of  concurrent  paupers,  whilst 
of  the  large  number  who  end  their  days  in  the  workhouse  it  must 
be  understood  that  a  great  proportion  enter  in  a  moribund  condi- 
tion, when  they  at  last  become  unable  even  to  lift  their  heads. 
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To  these  the  ward,  of  the  parish  infirmary  is  the  ante-chamber  of 
death — a  welcome  asyhim  wherein  to  close  their  eyes.*  There  are 
thousands  of  old  people  in  the  workhouses  of  the  country  who 
are  hopelessly  sick  in  the  hospital  wards — epileptic,  imbecile, 
paralysed,  blind,  senile,  and  otherwise  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind, 
requiring  constant  care  and  attention.  Even  with  friends  willing 
to  look  after  them,  the  appliances  of  a  cottage  home  are  painfully 
inadequate  to  provide  any  but  the  simplest  remedies. 

Every  one  who  has  had  acquaintance  with  workhoixse  inmates 
is  aware  that  drink  and  profligacy  are  the  most  important  factors 
in  causing  the  large  influx  of  old  age  paupers.  If  a  tithe  of  the 
millions  spent  on  drink  every  year  by  the  laboiu-ing  class  was 
spent  in  providing  for  their  declining  years,  thousands  would  be 
preserved  from  a  pauj^er's  death  and  a  pauper's  grave.  My 
excellent  colleague,  Alderman  McDougall,  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  254  cases.  He  found  that  the  pauperism  of  old 
iige  without  discredit  explained  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
amount ;  pauperism  b}'  disease  (not  brought  on  by  misconduct  or 
accidental  injuries)  accounted  for  one  seventh  ;  whilst  drunkenness 
was  accountable  for  51  "24  per  cent.  Two  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  Mr.  Allen,  a  working  carpenter,  of  Birming- 
ham, attributes  one-third  of  old  age  pauperism  to  intemperance 
alone,  and  Mr.  Welsh,  a  market  gardener,  at  Bromsgrove,  believes 
that  the  majority  of  old  age  paupers  have  been  idle  and  improvident. 
Mr.  Knollys,  Mr.  Davy,  and  Mr.  Hedley,  Government  officials,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  major  part  of  inmates  of  workhouses  are  unde- 
serving and  have  come  there  through  their  own  fault ;  drink, 
improvidence  and  general  want  of  "  backbone  "  having  been  con- 
tributory causes.     On  the  other  hand  several  witnesses  testify  that 


*  These  increase  considerably  tlie  number  of  persons  reported  as  having  died  in  the 
workhouses. 
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out  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  south  of  Eugland, 
lis.  or  123.  a  week,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  provision  for 
their  old  age.  Major  Ballantine,  Master  of  the  Crumpsall  Work- 
house, in  his  evidence  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  inmates,  says 
they  have  many  of  them  been  reduced  to  the  "  house  "  because 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  bad  surroundings,  are  of  weak 
physique,  and  have  been  persons  of  intemperate  habits. 

Suggestions   Outside  the   Poor   Law. 

In  considering  the  last  portion  of  the  clause  appointing  the 
Commission,   "  Whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be  afforded  in 
these  cases,"  the  most  frequent  and  favourite  suggestion  is  old  age 
pensions.     This  is  a  glib  phrase  which  any  one  can  adopt,  but  unless 
some  insight  is  given  as  to  the  details  of  who  is  to  have  the  pension, 
where    the  money    is    to    come  from,   and  by  wliom   it   is   to   be 
apportioned  and  paid,  the  phrase  means  nothing  to  any  practical 
man.     Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  only  advocate  who  gives  us  any  clue 
to  these  details,  and  his  scheme  is  not  one  for  State  pensions,  but 
is,  in  fact,  an  insurance  for  an  annuity  assisted  by  the  State.     The 
proposal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  set  forth  in  the  Report  is  that  a 
cash  deposit  of  50s.  is  required  from  the  insurer  at  or  before  the 
age   of  25,   and   after  that  age  an  annual  cash  paA'ment  of  10s. 
up  to  the  age  of  65,   when  the  annuity  of  5s.    per  week   is  to 
commence.      The  State  assistance  would  consist  of  an  entry   in 
the   insurer's  passbook   of  £10  on  the  same  date  as  his  deposit 
bore  therein.    This  is  the  main  feature  of  the  scheme.  Modifications 
are  provided  for  women,  and  for  larger  premiums  to  result  in  a 
larger  annuity  ;  also  for  those  commencing  to  insure  later  in  life. 
The  objections  to  this  scheme  are — first,  that  it  is  vohuitary,  and 
those  who  would  be  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  it  are  precisely 
those  who  would  most  require  the   assistance  when   65  arrives ; 
secondly,  it  would  be  inoperative  for  40  years  ;  and  lastly,  whether 
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an  attempt  of  this  kind  conld  not  be  better  worked  by  arranp;ement 
with  existing  friendly  societies. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  beheves  "the  only  adequate  way  of 
dealing  with  the  situation  is  frankly  to  recognise  the  maintenance 
of  the  aged  as  a  pulilic  cliarge,  to  be  l)orne  by  the  whole  com- 
munity." He  further  objects  to  the  proposal  that  the  requisite 
funds  should  be  raised  either  wholly  or  in  part  Ijy  contributions 
from  the  people  themselves.  The  aggregate  annual  expenditure 
he  acknowledges  "  would  no  doubt  he  considerable,  as  much  per- 
haps as  is  at  ])resent  spent  on  the  army  or  the  navy,  possibly 
twenty  millions."  If  a  system  of  State  pensions  were  to  be 
adopted  some  tribunal  must  be  instituted  to  decide  the  very 
difficult  question  of  who  are  to  receive  it,  and  the  amount,  if 
variable  ;  also  to  su})erintend  the  officials  at  sonie  central  place  in 
each  district,  and  an  army  of  investigators  and  almoners ;  then  the 
difficult  questions  of  aliens,  those  who  have  spent  their  working 
days  in  the  colonies  or  abroad,  the  Irish  question  would  come  in, 
and  a  thousand  others.  In  Manchester,  witli  our  relieving  officers 
and  cross  visitors,  and  experienced  assistant  clerk,  we  are  occasion- 
ally deceived.  For  the  administration  of  State  pensions  even 
stricter  inquiries  would  have  to  be  made,  and  those  appointed  to 
this  duty  would  apply  to  Poor  Law  officials  for  information  often  in 
the  first  instance.  Let  those  who  advocate  State  pensions  formu- 
late a  system  in  detail,  and  I  feel  sure  the  public  and  the  members 
of  the  Statistical  Society  will  give  it  a  fair  consideration.  But 
meantime  to  talk  of  State  pensions,  is  in  my  judgment  nothing 
more  than  empty  clap-trap.  Some  years  ago  Canon  Blackley  laid 
his  scheme  for  compulsory  insurance  before  this  Society.  To 
this  proposal  the  Commissioners  say,  "  There  are  insuperable 
objections  even  in  its  simplest  form." 

It  is  manifest  to  any  guardians  that  the  obtaining  of  a  pension 
does  not   prevent    pensioners   from   resorting  to   the   Poor  Law. 
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During    the    year    ending    March    23rd,    1895,    the    Manchester 
Guardians  had  to  help  in  one  way  or  another  63   arm\"  pensioners 
whose  ages  were  as  under  : — 

Under  50  years  of  age  ...  ...  ...  ...  11 

Over  50  and  under  55  years    ...  ...  ...  10 

„    55  „         60     „  7 

„    60  „         65 11 

„    65  „  70     „  U 

„    70 9 

Lunatic,  age  unknown  ...  ...  ...  ...        1 

Total  63 

A  large  proportion  of  above  were  in  hospital,   some   of  them  bed- 
fast for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  amount  of  pension  received  by  each  of  these  pensioners  is 
reported  by  the  Assistant  Clerk  as  follows  : — • 


4 

had    daily 

4d. 

^ 

had 

daily 

11(1. 

1 

5d. 

17 

1/- 

2 

6d. 

8 

1    1 

4 

7(1. 

2 

lyi 

12 

Sd. 

1 

1/5 

3 

9,1. 

1 

1/10 

5 

10(1. 

These  pensions,  in  full  or  in  part,  were  paid  to  the  guardians 
towards  the  maintenance  t>f  these  persons  who  had  become 
paupers  ;  an  old  age  pension  notwithstanding  ;  my  experienced 
friend  Mr.  Vallance,  of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  publishes  the 
subjoined  rather  amusing  statement :  "  I  know  for  a  fact,  that 
army  pensioners  who  are  drawing  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  to  23.  lOd. 
a  day,  live  in  a  casual  ward  two  months  out  of  the  three.  Any  one 
who  lives  in  liondon  should  take  a  walk  on  a  pension  morning — 
viz.,  Ut  April,  1st  July,  and  1st  Uctolicr — into   Golden  Lane,  and 
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observe  the  number  of  casual  ward  loafers  waiting  to  receive  their 
letters  containing  their  pension  orderg  which  are  addressed  to  a 
certain  building  there,  and  watch  them  after  they  draw  their 
pension.  From  the  public-honse  they  go  to  the  pawn  shop,  get 
their  lioots,  trousers,  vest,  coat  and  shirt,  which  are  pawned  for 
about  12s.,  then  to  some  home,  and  take  lodgings  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight.  In  their  bedrooms  are  bunkers  in  which  a  box  is  placed. 
In  this  they  put  their  tramp's  clothes,  and  don  the  ones  they  get 
from  pawn.  Then  they  are  off  to  a  music  hall,  smoking  a  cigar  and 
drinking  Scotch.  This  goes  on  till  their  money  gets  short  ;  then 
their  clothes  gradually  go  back  to  i)awn." 

The  valuable  aid  aftbrded  by  Trades  Superannuation  Funds 
and  by  the  Friendly  Societies  is  acknowledged  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  extent  of  tlieir  operations,  |»ut  in  many  instances 
they  st;ite  the  benefits  given  are  too  Lrreat  for  the  amount  paid, 
which  in  the  end  brings  them  into  dithculties.  In  1891  the 
members  of  branches  of  the  affiliated  Orders  in  England  and  Wales 
lumibered  1,727,809.  It  is  assumed  by  statisticians  tliat  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  working  classes.  Three-fifths 
of  the  males  over  16  is  5,220,891 ;  on  this  understanding,  therefore, 
33  per  cent,  or  about  one  in  three,  of  the  working  class  above  16 
years  of  age  are  members  of  branches  of  afliliated  societies  alone, 
uo  count  being  taken  of  the  members  of  independent  societies,  or 
other  forms  of  thrift  and  saving.  The  funds  of  the  affiliated 
societies  amounted  to  £12,121,202.  The  independent  societies 
(apart  from  collecting  societies)  consisted  of  2,133,710  members, 
with  funds  amounting  to  £9,289,858.  The  total  funds  of  the 
societies,  with  branches  and  the  independent  societies,  amounted 
to  £21,410,563. 

The  Commissioners  report,  as  to  Post-office  Savings  Banks  and 
Annuities,  that  "the  business  has  not  been  so  great  as  was  e.icpected, 
the  main  obstacles  mentioned  by  witnesses  being  the  high  scale  of 
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charges,  the  danger  of  it  becoming  known  that  the  depositor  is 
laying  by  money,  the  absence  of  information  as  to  advantages 
offered,  and  the  difficulty  the  poor  have  of  understanding  the  com- 
plicated tables  and  forms."' 

With  respect  to  the    combination  of  charitable  agencies  with 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  the  Royal  Commissioners  state: — 

"  As  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
part  of  this  report  which  relates  more  directly  to  the  Poor 
Law,  we  attach  great  value  to  the  agency  of  organised  and 
individual  charity  (especially  if  co-operating  with  the 
Poor  Law  authorities)  in  cases  of  special  hardship  and 
desert  among  the  destitute  aged  poor.  We  have  had 
detailed  evidence  as  to  the  success  which  attends  the 
efforts  of  well-directed  organised  charity  in  some  of  the 
poorest  London  unions.  Mr.  Phelps  has  given  us  similar 
evidence  as  to  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Bury  and  Mr.  McDougall 
have  shown  us  that  a  large  field  may  be  covered  by  compara- 
tively small  amounts  of  private  charity  if  administered 
with  personal  care — in  the  one  case  in  a  rural  union,  in 
the  other  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  Mr.  McDougall  in 
his  interesting  account  of  his  work  in  Manchester  has  told 
us  that  "  he  finds  only  about  100  cases*  in  all  that  cit}' 
which  satisfy  the  conditions  of  aid  from  his  private  fund, 
and  he  says  most  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  the 
guardians  if  he  had  not  helped  them." 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.,  in  his  recent  work,  "  The  Problem  of 
the  Aged  Poor,"  states  "Mr,  McDougall  does  not  confine  his  chari- 
table work  to  the  Manchester  Union,  but  is  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  all  the   relieving  ofl&cers  throughout  the  city.     There 


■  i.e.,  exclusive  of  tho.se  who  have  relatives  able  to  support  them. 
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is  no  other  charity  organisation  in  Manchester  which  deals  with 
this  class  of  relief."  The  population  covered  by  Mr.  McDougall's 
investigations  is  444,965,  so  that  if  100  represents  the  number  of 
respectable,  aged,  a  ad  indigent  poor,  they  only  amount  in  our  city 
to  a  proportion  of  2*2  per  ten  thousand  of  the  population.  A  small 
town  would  only  have  two  or  three  of  such. 

It  may  be  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  are  never  heard  of,  but 
after  making  every  allowance  it  would  seem  that  in  Manchester,  at 
all  events,  by  far  the  most  of  the  aged  pauperism  which  does  exist  is 
due  to  the  bad  character  and  improvident  habits  of  the  paupers 
themselves.  On  this  point  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  his  able  address 
on  the  Poor-Law  at  Norwich,  says,  "  I  hope  w^e  shall  agree  that  the 
fairest  prospect  of  sustained  improvement  lies  in  patient  con- 
tinuance on  the  present  lines  of  strict,  though  by  no  means  unsym- 
patlietic,  administration ;  the  Boards  of  Guardians  working  intelli- 
gently hand  in  hand,  not  only  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  also  with  the  various  agencies  of 
thrift  and  of  charity ;  all  alike  being  strengthened  and  (juickened 
by  a  really  enlightened  public  opinion." 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Guilmette — 

"  In  giving  consideration  to  the  probable  effect  upon  the  Poor- 
Law  in  the  event  of  the  granting  of  a  universal  pension  of  5s. 
weekly  to  those  over  65  years,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  allowance 
would  be  useless  to  sick  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses.  The 
proprietors  of  such  places  provide  no  facilities  for  nursing  sick 
lodgers;  their  presence  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  the 
business,  and  removal  to  hospital  would  be  as  necessary  as  it  is 
now,  whether  the  sick  person  had  5s.  weekly  or  not. 

"  I  think  it  is  not  to  any  form  of  State  machinery,  but  to  the 
more  perfect  organisation  of  private  charity,  acting  together  with 
the  Guardians  in  every  Union,  that  we  must  look  for  the  bringing 
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about  of  those  better  conditions  in  the  lives  of  the  honourable  aged 
poor  which  we  should  all  so  gladly  welcome. 

"  Private  charity  has  in  the  past  largely  estranged  itself  from 
the  Poor-Law ;  much  of  its  energy  and  means  have  been  expended 
in  experimental  and  spasmodic  efforts,  which  have  not  tended  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  helped  to  create  poverty  as 
well  as  to  relieve  it. 

"  The  methods  of  the  Poor-Law  have  been  considered  harsh 
and  unreasonable  by  many  of  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  study  the  conditions  under  which  that  law  has  to  be  administered, 
arid  amateur  almoners  have  attempted  to  do  that  which  taxes  the 
judgment  and  capacity  of  long  experience. 

"  The  right  relief  of  real  distress  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  social  pi'oblems  of  the  day,  and  neither  the  Poor-Law 
nor  private  charity,  acting  separately,  can  provide  a  key  to  its 
solution.  There  needs  to  be  a  voluntary  partnership  between 
them — the  Poor-Law  still  to  continue  to  discharge  its  legal  obliga- 
tions to  the  poor,  and  to  help  private  charity  to  rid  itself  of  those 
numerous  parasites  who  unworthily  devour  its  substance,  whilst  in 
return  private  charity  accepts  from  the  Poor-Law  and  helps  with 
the  kindness  and  interest  of  personal  friendship  the  worthy  and 
honourable  poor. 

"We  can  never  hope  to  alleviate  all  the  poverty  of  old  age,  but 
at  least  much  more  may  be  accomplished  by  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  charity  and  the  Poor-Law  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  to  the  benefit  of  the  aged  and  without  detriment  to 
the  State." 

Summary  of  the  Conclusions  Arrived  at  by  Commissioners. 

The  Report,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  sub- 
stance, is  signed  by  only  ten  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  viz.,  by 
Lord  Lingen,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Playfair,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.   Pell, 
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Mr.  Locli,  Mr.  Humphreys  Oweu,  Mr.  Roundel],  Mr,  Arch,  and 
Mr.  Stockall.  The  Prince  of  Wales  deemed  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  position  of  political  neutrality  to  append  his  signature, 
though  His  Royal  Highness  did  not  mean  thereby  to  express  dis- 
approval of  it.  Lord  Aberdare  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners  until  July,  1894,  when  the  state  of  his  health  pre- 
vented his  being  present  at  any  subsequent  meetings.  Lord 
Aberdare  drafted  the  Report  in  the  first  instance,  but  this  greatly 
respected  and  highly  valued  nobleman  died  the  day  before  it  was 
signed. 

In  di'awing  up  their  conchisions  as  the  result  of  this  long 
investigation,  the  above  decemviri  declare — 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  fundamental  alterations  are 
needed  in  the  existing  system  of  Poor-Law  relief  as  it  afiects 
the  aered,  and  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  interfere 
either  by  statute  or  order  with  the  discretion  now  vested 
in  the  guardians  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  relief 
should  be  given,  since  it  is  in  our  view  of  essential  import- 
ance that  guardians  should  have  jDower  to  deal  on  its  merits 
with  each  individual  case.  At  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  there  should  be  greater  discrimination  between 
the  respectable  aged  who  become  destitute  and  those  whose 
destitution  is  distinctly  the  consequence  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct ;  and  we  recommend  that  boards  of  guardians,  in 
dealing  with  applications  for  relief,  should  inquire  with 
special  care  into  the  antecedents  of  destitute  persons  whose 
physical  faculties  have  failed  by  reason  of  age  and  in- 
firmity ;  and  that  outdoor  relief  should  in  such  cases  be 
given  to  those  who  are  shown  to  have  been  of  good  charac- 
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ter,  thrifty  according  to  their  opportunities,  and  generally 
independent  in  early  life,  and  who  are  not  living  under 
conditions  of  health  or  surrounding  circumstances  which 
make  it  evident  that  the  relief  given  should  be  indoor 
relief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  complaint  often  made  of  the 
•compulsory  separation  of  old  couples  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  aged  married  couples  have  a  right  to  live 
together  if  they  wish,  but  we  consider  that  they  should 
be  always  allowed  the  opportunity  of  associating  in  the 
-daytime  with  other  suitable  inmates. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  relief  should  always 
be  settled  with  a  due  regard  to  the  past  character,  health, 
and  surroundings  of  the  applicant,  and  should  be  fully 
iidequate  to  meet  the  destitution.  It  accordingly  appears 
to  us  eminently  desirable  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
adopt  rules  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which 
we  have  indicated,  by  which  they  may  be  broadly  guided 
in  dealing  with  individual  applications  for  relief,  and  that 
such  rules  should  be  generally  made  known  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  poor  of  the  Union,  in  order  that  those  really  in 
need  may  not  be  discouraged  from  applying. 

While  we  recognise  that  there  are  many  among  the 
•destitute  aged  poor  to  whom  outdoor  rather  than  indoor 
relief  should  be  given,  we  have  seen  that  relief  in  an  indoor 
establishment  is  necessary  in  many  classes  of  cases.  We 
think  that  the  various  improvements  in  connexion  with 
workhouse  administration  w4iich  have  been  already  made 
or  are  suggested  will  do  much  to  secure  happier  conditions 
for  those  among  the  respectable  aged  poor,  who,  owing  to 
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their  infirmities,  or  for  other  reasons,  are  best  relieved 
indoors  ;  and  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  within  the  last  few  days  issued  a  circular 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  arrangements 
of  workhouses,  showing  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter. 

We  have  noted  with  great  pleasure  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  aged  inmates 
of  workhouses,  and  we  think  that  such  efforts  should  receive 
every  encouragement.  We  attach  special  importance  to 
the  provision  of  light  and  interesting  occupation  and 
employment,  such  as  we  have  seen  may  be  afforded  through 
the  agency  of  the  Brabazon  scheme ;  and  to  the  supply  of 
literature,  amusements,  and  some  small  luxuries. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  various  schemes  for 
State  assistance  to  the  aged  which  have  been  submitted  to 
us,  and,  bearins:  in  mind  the  great  labour  and  thousrht 
expended  on  them,  and  the  high  public  spirit  and  deep 
sympathy  with  suffering  which  inspired  their  authors,  we 
regret  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  and  economic  difficulties 
involved,  we  have  been  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  of  the  schemes  as  yet  suggested,  whether  for  endow- 
ment or  for  assisted  insurance. 

A  second  Report  bears  the  signatures  of  five  of  the  Commis- 
sioners—Mr. Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  state — 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  recommendations  in  the 
preceding  report  are  inadequate  and  do  not  go  as  far  as- 
the  evidence  would  warrant. 
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We  feel  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  objection  to 
have  recourse  to  parish  relief  now  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  poor  should  be  destroyed,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more 
necessary  to  seek  alternative  methods  of  providing  for 
those  who  have  been  brought  to  destitution  in  old  age  by 
misfortune  and  physical  infirmity. 

We  admit  the  importance  of  many  of  the  objections 
uro-ed  to  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  laid  before 
us,  and  we  acknowledge  the  serious  difficulties,  both 
economical  and  social,  which  surround  the  question,  but 
we  are  not  convinced  that  they  are  insurmountable,  nor 
that  some  at  least  might  not  disappear  on  fuller  mquiry. 

We  note,  however,  with  satisfaction  that  the  summary 
recognises  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  expectation  that 
some  other  provision  besides  the  Poor-Law  should  be 
■devised  for  the  assistance  of  the  aged  and  respectable 
230or,  and  expresses  the  desire  that  the  present  inquiry 
should  not  preclude  further  examination  of  other  plans. 

It  mast  be  evident  that  this  Report  contains  no  practical 
s'aggestions  whatever,  and  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  platitudes. 

Two  Reports  by  individual  members  of  the  Commission  com- 
plete the  series.  One,  signed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  presents  no  points 
for  consideration.  The  other  one,  of  Mr.  Broadhurst,  contains  the 
extraordinary  proposal  for  a  general  scheme  of  pensions,  with  which 
I  have  already  dealt.  It  contains  little  or  no  insight  as  to  the 
administration  to  which  is  to  be  entrusted  the  large  sum  of  twenty 
millions,  which  would  have  to  be  raised  annually  for  the  purpose. 
With  the  well-spoken  words  of  a  lady  guardian  I  coaclude  this 
paper — one  of  the  ladies  whose  presence  of  late  years  has  been  of 
the  greatest  value  on  many  Boards  :  "  Surely  the  one  unalterable 
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lesson  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  every  man  and  woman,  in 
striving  to  follow  Christ,  must  give — not  always  of  his  money,  but 
of  his  thought,  time,  sympathy,  and  effort  to  the  poor ;  not  only 
in  relieving  present  needs,  but  in  thinking  out  great  problems  as 
to  the  real  remedies  for  poverty  and  pauperism.  Had  this  been 
more  practically  applied,  we  should  not  now  have  to  confess  that 
this  question  of  English  poverty  and  pauperism  is  so  overwhelming 
as  to  form  one  of  the  gi-eatest  blots  on  our  professed  Christianity 
and  on  our  boasted  civilisation." 


*»*  At  the  recent  Conference  of  Guardians  at  Ulverstou  it  was  stated  by  Sir  J.  T. 
Hibbert,  the  president,  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  this  year  875  women 
guardians,  or  an  average  of  2i  ladies  to  each  Board.  Before  the  last  election  there  were 
only  169  lady  guardians. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


A  Fifteen  Years  Record  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  1880-1895. 

By  Thomas  Dreydel,  J.  P. 


Read  January  15th,  1896. 


The  record  of  the  various  fluctuations  in  prices  of  stocks  and 
shares  may  truly  be  called  a  mirror  of  the  history  of  our  own  times. 
Every  political  and  social  event,  and  nearly  all  scientific  discoveries 
exercise  an  immediate  impression  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
markets. 

Early  records  of  immense  gambles  as,  for  instance,  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  are  well  known,  but  the  institution  of  properly  con- 
stituted Stock  Exchanges  and  of  regular  transactions  date  from 
the  time  after  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  subsequently 
the  introduction  of  railways.  After  the  termination  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  most  countries  found  themselves  heavily  laden 
'with  debts,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  borrow  and  thus 
create  loans,  which  were  placed  amongst  the  public.  From  this 
period  dates  the  real  importance  of  the  Rothschilds. 

The  railway  building  and  speculative  mania  in  the  forties  called 
the  necessity  of  provincial  Stock  Exchanges  into  existence. 

The  Companies  Act,  1862-1865,  commonly  known  as  the 
Limited  Liability  Act,  gave  a  further  strong  impetus  to  business,  and 
the  field  for  the  legitimate  occupation  of  brokers  and  jobbers  was 
greatly  enlarged. 

I  chiefly  propose  to  deal  with  the  period  of  1880-1895,  because 
the  first-named  year  succeeded  the  last  European  War,  namely,  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1678  and  the  period  directly  after  the 
Glasgow  Bank  ftiilure.     It  further  includes  the  Baring  crisis,  the 
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Panama  Bubble  and  the  great  expansion  in  dealing  in  mining  and 
kindred  shares.  I  have  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  not 
to  trouble  you  too  much  with  figures,  the  years  nearest  to  1880  and 
1895,  according  to  som-ces  I  found  available. 

In  the  official  lists  of  the  beginning  of  1880  and  1895  we  find 
the  following  number  of  undertakings  quoted  : — 

1880.         1895. 

Manchester    396  786 

London    1,418        2,809 

A  certain  number  of  these  stocks  are  quoted  in  both  the 
official  lists. 

In  the  first  table  details  are  given  as  to  their  component  parts. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  largest  increase  is  in  commercial, 
financial,  and  similar  undertakings — corporation  stocks,  breweries, 
tramways,  telephones,  were  almost  totally  unknown  as  limited 
companies  in  1880. 

The  number  of  banks  has,  through  amalgamations,  actually 
been  reduced  in  number. 

Foreign  stocks  are  the  same  in  number,  but  the  amount  of  the 
debts  of  the  respective  States  has  in  many  cases  materially 
increased. 

In  mines,  the  number  of  different  shares  dealt  in  has  developed 
immensely,  though  the  figures  in  the  table  show  hardly  any 
change.  The  reason  is  that  most  mines  are  not  quoted  in  the 
official  list,  though  actively  dealt  in. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  immense  fluctuations  which  often 
take  place  within  very  short  periods,  I  quote  the  following  extract : — 

"November,  1895,  will  long  be  remembered  (says  the  Bankers' 
Magazine)  as  witnessing  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  severe 
depreciations  in  the  value  of  public  securities  ever  experienced 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  Even  the  break-down  in  prices 
immediately  following  the  Baring  crisis  in  1890  is  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  deplorable  results  of  the  recent  panic.  The 
valuation  of  our  usual  334  representative  securities  shows  a  total 
depreciation  for  the  month  of  no  less  than  £58,000,000.     Up  to 
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the  end  of  October  these  securities  showed  an  aggregate  net  rise 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  a  httle  over  <£100,000,000. 
Tlius  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collapse  of  the  past  month  has 
swallowed  up  more  than  one  half  of  the  year's  appreciation." 

Since  then  the  famous  Message  of  President  Cleveland  on  the 
Venezuela  boundary  question,  as  well  as  the  troubles  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, have  furnished  further  and  similar  striking  instances. 

The  depreciation  from  Monday,  the  16th  December,  to  Satur- 
day, the  21st  December,  1895,  is  variously  estimated  as  between 
£100,000,000  and  £200,000,000  sterhng. 

Number  of  Stocks  and  Shares  Officially  Quoted  on 
Manchester  and  London. 


London. 

ISSO.        1895. 


Manchester. 
ISSO.     1895. 


85 
170 


English  Railways — Ordinary  Shares 82         85 

„             „             Debentures     49 

"„             „             Pref.  &  Leased  Lines  160 
British  Funds  and   Indian  Government 

Securities  35 

Colonial  Securities  67 

Corporation  Stocks — 

Foreign              „       117 

Indian  Railways  20 

Foreign  Corporation  Stocks  — 

British  Possessions 57 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones  36 

Docks  and  Canals   19 

Foreign  Railway  Shares  and  Obhgations.  109 

Banks     76 

Breweries  — 

American  Railway  Bonds  and  Shares...  106 

Mines 64 

Water  Works  18 

Insurance  Companies 56 

Gas  and   Electric 58 

Commercial,  Financial,  Laud,  &c 279 

Tramways — 

Shipping  Co — 

Tea  and  Coffee  Co — 

Trusts    — 


47 
37 
99 

1 


31 
113 
126 
147 

40 
117 

66 

57 

42 
221 

63 
190 
292 

54 

41  Gas  and  Water  — 

56 

89 
644 

54 

25 

21 


6 

6 

15 

15 

27 


9-2 


59 

40 

109 


14 
35 
16 
24 


21 
9 
68 
20 
40 
94 


24 


110  175 


—   17 


1418  2809 


396  786 
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Nominal  Value  of  Securities  Quoted  in  the  Official 
London  List. 

1894.  1881. 

£  £ 

British  Funds 783,214,484  861,832,207 

Corporation  Stocks  (United  Kingdom)...  96,280,000  38,427,440 

Colonial  &  Provincial— Govt.  Securities  273,308,714  121,974,496 

Foreign  Stocks — 

Coupons  Payable  Loudon 727,009,091  827,664,383 

„                           „         Abroad 1,562,820,067  2,200,351,447 

Eailways— Ordinary    315,342,838  238,072,863 

„          Leased  Lines    11,762,604  14,890,426 

„          Debentures 232,444,597  144,981,821 

,,          Guaranteed  103,776,790  89,637,847 

Preference    211,934,794  138,181,540 

Indian  Railways 105,850,246  98,513,038 

Railways— British  Possessions 123,191,436  48,877,634 

American  Railway  Shares 334,676,613  251,752,103 

„         Bonds  Currency    49,889,338  — 

„             „       Gold    352,884,777  — 

„       Sterling 44,150,548  51,755,186 

Foreign  Railways  138,268,360  57,505,822 

Obligations  517,333,190  310,532,420 

Banks  57,231,320  76,060,660 

Breweries  and  Distilleries 54,491,558  — 

Canals  and  Docks  45,934,261  30,828,838 

Commercial  Industries 95,085,707  42,905,669 

Corporation  Stocks,  Colonial  &  Foreign  45,940,770  12,947,047 

Financial  and  Investment^Land    73,172,167  6,490,033 

Financial  Trust  54,486,658  ....  — 

Gas  and  Electric 35,201,575  21,753,111 

Insurance 12,387,511  12,758,616 

Iron  and  Coal 14,910,458  10,700,743 

Mines    31,546,677  19,976,588 

Shipping 11,954,181  10,358,355 

TeaandCoffee 1,788,568  1,569,070 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones  34,911,331  29,750,234 

Tramways  and  Omnibuses    _.  11,655,659  5,501,714 

Waterworks    16,982,412  10,364,465 


Total £6,581,823,300     £5,786,913,806 


Authorised  Issue— Total  1894 £7,461,118,335 

„  „  „      1881 6,340,000,094 

English  Public  Debt. 

1880.  1894. 

£  £ 

Funded  710,476,359         ...  587,631,096 

Unfunded  27,344,900         ...  20,696,300 

Annuities    36,222,976         ...  57,076,898 


(Capitalised)     774,044,233 665,404,294 

This  does  not  include  Indian  Possessions  and  other  Colonial 
obligations.     Total,  1894,  £1,112,004,000. 
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Consols. 

The  present  price  of  Consols  is  about  106.  This  high  price  is,  no 
doubt,  owing-  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  larger  than  the 
STipply.  Trustees,  banks  (for  reserve  funds),  and  investors  who 
only  care  for  the  very  best  security  are  constantly  acquiring 
Consols.     In  1894  alone  the  redemption  was  nine  millions. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  average  prices  of  Consols,  it  will 
be  seen  that  prices  were  lowest  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  (1796- 
1815),  during  the  Irish  famine,  the  revolutions  on  the  Continent 
(1847-1848),  and  the  Crimean  War  (1855). 

Average  Price  of  Consols  for  the  Past  Hundred  and  Seven 
Years,  with  the  Amount  of  Interest  Produced. 


1787 

74 

1788 

75 

1789 

763 

1790 

75g 

1791 

82i? 

1792 

843 

1793 

75a 

1794 

&n 

1795 

65| 

1796 

61^ 

1797 

52 

1798 

521 

1799 

60a 

1800 

63§ 

1801 

624 

1802 

72i 

1803 

61^- 

1804 

56i 

1805 

59^ 

1806 

6U 

1807 

61 

1808 

65g 

1809 

66^ 

1810 

67i 

1811 

64^ 

1812 

59 

1813 

61 

1814 

67 

1815 

59f 

18]6 

62 

1817 

7H 

1818 

in 

1819 

7U 

1820 

67^ 

1821 

73a 

1822 

79i 

4  1 
4  0 
3  18 
3  19 
3  12 
3  10 


19 


8  10 
11  3 
16  11 


4  11 
4  9 
4     9 

4  13 

5  1 
4  18 

4  9 

5  0 
4  16 
4  2 
3  17 


4  3  5 
4  8  4 
4  14 
3  15  10 


1823 

78^ 

1824 

90| 

1825 

84g 

1826 

79i 

1827 

83i 

1828 

84g 

1829 

89^ 

1830 

85^ 

1831 

79f 

1832 

83§ 

1833 

87S 

1834 

90i 

1835 

91 

1836 

89§ 

1837 

90^ 

1838 

92J 

1839 

911 

1840 

895 

1841 

881 

1842 

911 

1843 

945 

1844 

984 

1845 

96i 

1846 

95* 

1847 

86i 

1848 

85 

1849 

93i 

1850 

96S 

1851 

974 

1852 

98g 

1853 

955 

1854 

90i 

1855 

90 

1856 

90J 

1857 

90a 

1858 

963 

£  s.  d. 
3  16  1 
3  6  1 
3  10  11 
3  15  10 
3  12  2 
3  10  11 
3  6  9 
3  9  10 
3  15  3 
3  11  9 
3     8     4 

6  5 

5  11 

7  1 

6  0 

4  7 

5  7 

7  1 
7  6 
5  4 
3  5 
0  8 
2     4 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  10 

3     4 


2  10 
9  5 
7 
4 
1 
4 


2 
1 

0  8 

2  6 

6  3 

6  8 

6  1 

6  1 

2  2 


1859 

92H 

1860 

94A 

1861 

91| 

1862 

93i 

1863 

92i 

1864 

901 

1865 

891 

1866 

87| 

1867 

93 

1868 

93i 

1869 

92i 

1870 

92i 

1871 

92| 

1872 

92^ 

1873 

92^ 

1874 

92i 

1875 

93a 

1876 

95 

1877 

951 

1878 

95fV 

1879 

97i 

1880 

98| 

1881 

100 

1882 

1001 

1883 

loifV 

1884 

101 

1885 

991 

1886 

lOOf 

1887 

101* 

Red 

uced  to 

1888 

97H 

1889 

98 

1890 

961 

1891 

95a 

1892 

96H 

1893 

981 

0 

7 
4  10 
4  8 
4  10 
4  10 
4  10 
4  0 
3  i, 
3  0 
3  10 
1  6 
1  0 
0  0 
2  19  8 
2  19     2 

2  19     4 

3  0  2 
2  19  8 
2  19     0 

2J  per  cent. 
2  16  4* 
2  16  3" 
2  17  3 
2  17  Ih 
2  17  6" 
2  14     2^ 
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Corporation  Stocks. 
Ill  1880  we  only  find  Bradford  and  Manchester  Corporation 
Stocks  quoted  in  the  Manchester  list.     The   rate  was  then  4  per 
cent.      In  the  local  lists  for  1895  we  find  no  less  than  35  different 
quotations,  the  averao'e  rate  being  3  per  cent,  or  less. 

Colonial  Government  Loans. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  1880  for  this  class  of  security  was  from 
5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent,,  whilst  now  it  is  in  most  instances 
3  per  cent. 

Railway  Debentures. 

The  yield  of  this  class  of  investment  in  1886  was  about  4  pe^ 
cent. ;  at  the  present  time  about  2|  per  cent,  is  all  that  investors 
can  expect. 

Trust  Stocks. 

All  such  stocks,  which  legally  can  be  used  for  trust  invest- 
ments, have  decreased  in  volume,  whilst  the  demand  is  getting 
larger  from  year  to  year.  This  has  naturally  increased  their 
market  value,  independent  of  intrinsic  merit. 

A  movement  is  at  present  on  foot  to  widen  the  scope,  in  order 
to  give  trustees  a  larger  selection  of  securities  for  the  purpose  of 
trust  investments. 

Railways — United   Kingdom. 

Miles  Capital  Capital  Total  Total 

open.  authorised.  paid  up.       Gross  receipts.     Net  receipts. 

1854 8,053       368,384,308     286,068,794  Not  obtainable. 

1880 17,933       802,044,004     728,316,848     65,491,625       31,896,501 

1894 20,908    1,099,013,785     985,327,355     84,310,831       37,102,518 

Passengers  Conveyed. 

1854.  1880.  1894. 

111,180,165  603,885,025  911,412,926 

Compensation  to  landowners  has  caused  this  to  be  the  most 

expensive  system  in  Europe. 

Foreign  Government  Loans. 
The  number  of  these   loans   quoted  in  the  respective  official 
lists  in  the  years  1880  and  1895  shows  exactly  the  same  number, 
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i.e  ,  147.  This  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  separate  States  has  scarcely  varied  during  the  time. 

The  remarkable  point  lies  in  another  direction,  namely,  the 
amoant  of  the  debt  of  each  State  and  the  rate  of  interest  they 
could  borrow  at. 

In  the  following  table  I  only  enumerate  some  of  the  principal 
European  countries  and  the  United  States  of  America's  debts. 

England  has  reduced  its  National  Debt  from  1880  to  1894  by 
£108,639,941. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  1880  was  3  per  cent,  j  in  1895  2|  and 
2|  per  cent. 

France  has  increased  its  debt  by  £42,000,000. 

In  1880  some  of  the  war  loans  of  1870  were  yet  outstanding, 
and  France  had  to  pay  5  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  on  these,  whilst 
now  the  rate  is  3  per  cent. 

Germani/'s  debt  has  increased  by  £75,500,000.  Rate  used  to 
be  4  per  cent,  now  3  per  cent.  Germany  proper,  however,  had 
no  National  Debt  until  after  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870- 
1871. 

Spam  and  Portugal  defaulted,  as  well  as  most  South  American 
States,  and  conversions,  reductions  of  capital  and  interests,  took 
place. 

The  Italian  Rente  is  nominally  5  per  cent.,  but  by  deduction 
of  war  and  other  taxes,  the  actual  rate  is  very  little  over  4  per 
cent. 

Tht  United  States  have  reduced  their  debt,  but  in  consequence 
of  their  abnormal  financial  management  new  loans  will  shortly 
have  to  be  issued. 

Debts  of  Foreign  States. 
Germany.— {\%^0)  £17,500,000;  (1894-95)  £93,000,000. 
France.— {     1    )  Fr.19,862,035,983;  (1893)  Fr.30,611, 685,122. 
Spain.— {l^^O)  Not  obtainable;  (1893)  £252,000,000. 
t/'wi^et^^^to^e.?.— (1880)^2,120,415,370;  (1894)11,632,253,637. 
Italy.— {1^1^)  £390,304,530;  (1892-93)  £505,823,607. 
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Austria  Hungary.  —  (  1880  )  Fl.  2,755,828,000  ;  (  1894  ) 
Fl.  2,814,730,119. 

^(fssm.— (1878)  £350,000,000;  (1892)  £539,346,000. 

Turkey.  —  Became  bankrupt  in  1876  The  debt  was  re- 
arranged, and  was  estimated  in  1893  at  £150,000,000. 

Hate  of  Government  Loans. 

I:ngla7id.~ilS80)  3  per  cent ;  (1895)  2|  and  2i  per  cent. 

France. — (1880)  *5,  *4i,  and  3  per  cent;  (1895)  3  per  cent. 

Germany. — (1880)  4  per  cent;  (1895)  3  per  cent. 

Austria  Hungary. — (1880)  5  and  4  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent 
for  Hungary  ;  (1895)  4  per  cent. 

United  States.— (1880)  *6,  *5,  ih,  and  4  per  cent;  (1895) 
3  per  cent. 

Italy. — (1880)  Nominally  5  per  cent — paid  4^;  (1895)  Same. 

Spain.— (1880)  2  per  cent;  (1895)  Same. 

Biissla.— (1880)  Chiefly  5  per  cent ;  (1895)  4  and  even  3|  per 
cent. 

Minor  States  : — 

Holland.  —  (1880)  4  per  cent ;  (1895)  3  per  cent. 

Denmark. —     ,,       4       „  ,,        3i     ,, 

Sweden. —         ,,        4^     ,,  „        3       „ 

Norway.—       „       4|     „  „       3       „ 

Belgium. —  ,,  3  and  4|  per  cent  ;  (1895)  2i  and  3  per 
cent. 

American  Railways  (Shares). 

The  position  and,  in  consequence,  intrinsic  values  of  these 
railways,  have  to  be  judged  from  a  very  different  standpoint  than 
those  of  English  and,  in  fact,  of  all  European  undertakings  of  a 
similar  character. 

In  older  countries  good  public  roads  and  many  canals  were  in 
existence,  and  rivers  furnished  a  much  more  ready  medium  of  con- 
veyance than  in  the  United  States.    Europe  was  thickly  populate! 

*  These  wei'e  loans  contracted  clurinsr  the  war. 
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while  in  America  this  had  yet  to  come.  The  consequence  was  that 
railway  building  was  undertaken  to  induce  people  to  follow  the 
iron  horse.  Many  tentative  short  lines  were  built,  some  of  which 
proved  total  failures,  while  the  majority  had  afterwards  to  be 
united  into  systems,  lilie  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the 
Erie,  &c.  The  directors  became  all  powerful,  and  in  a  good  many 
instances  used  their  power  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for  that  of 
their  shareholders.  The  best  examples  furnished  are  the  mal- 
practices of  Fisk  and  Gould,  of  Erie  fame.  They  sold  the 
securities  of  the  line  to  a  fabulous  extent ;  in  fact  it  is  said  more 
shares  were  sold  than  really  existed.  They  could  easily  do  it,  for 
they  used  their  directorial  position  to  print  fresh  shares,  which 
were  treated  as  good  delivery.  The  public  never  got  any  redress, 
and  it  is  believed  that  these  shares  are  still  in  existence. 

The  system  of  creating  parallel  lines  to  kill  competitors, 
or  to  force  the  older  companies  to  buy  the  new  ones  up,  also 
did  much  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
management. 

Rate  cutting  prevails  to  a  very  large  extent.  Lines  come  into 
receivers'  hands,  and  assessments  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  line  appointed  receivers  in  1883 
after  defaulting  in  1880.     Ten  dollars  per  share  was  levied. 

In  1893  it  went  again  into  receivers'  hands,  and  a  further 
assessment  of  20  dollars  foreshadowed. 

The  Erie  line  has  a  similar  record.  The  old  line  went  into 
receivers'  hands  in  1859,  it  was  re-organised  in  1861,  defaulted  in 
1875,  and  was  sold  imder  foreclosure  to  the  present  company. 
Receivers  were  again  appointed  in  1893,  and  12  dollars  assessment 
paid  lately. 

The  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  was  put  into  receivers' 
hands  in  1893,  and  10  dollars  assessment  paid  in  1895. 

The  Union  Pacific,  which  paid  6  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent 
dividends  from  1880  to  1883,  and  were  quoted  in  1881  as  high  as 
133^,  went  into  receivers'  hands  in  October,  1893,  and  an  assess- 
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ment  of  15  dollars  is  projected  to  be  levied.  In  December  last 
the  market  price  was  4. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  vicissitudes  connected  with 
the  management  of  railways  by  our  Yankee  cousins. 

iS^ow  that  land  has  increased  in  value  and  is  not  obtainable 
at  a  nominal  price,  and  the  population  having  much  inccreased, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  European  methods  will  be  more 
and  more  followed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
we  shall  see  a  more  intelligible  book-keeping  and  financing, 
which  wiir enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  value  of  an  American 
railway  share. 

Mr.  RaflFalovich,  in  the  Marche  Financier  of  1894-5,  says  : — 
"The  year  1894  followed  one  of  the  most  dismal  years  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  distinguished 
by  an  extraordinary  depreciation,  chiefly  caused  by  the  State  of 
the  public  finances." 

The  American  system  has  been  to  expend  a  surplus  profit  in 
good  years  on  the  roads,  whilst  in  bad  times  the  shareholders  are 
punished  by  fines. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  rapidit}-  with  which  American 
shares  fluctuate,  I  again  allude  to  the  effects  of  President 
Cleveland's  Message  about  the  Venezuela  frontier  question, 
showing  the  difference  in  prices  between  the  17th  and  20th 
of  December  last. 


stock. 

December       December 
17th.                  20th. 

FaU. 

Atchison  

17i       ,         121 

77f       !        65i 

503                4^1 

13i               11 

101                  91 

155                147^ 

54f                41§ 

103i       i         96 

16i       1         12^ 

55i                49S 

57                  49^ 

4| 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

Denver  Pref 

12^ 

Eries 

Illinois  Central    

Lake  Shore  

10 

7i 

Louisville 

13* 

New  York  Central 

n 

3| 

Pennsylvania    

Canadian  Pacific 

5| 
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American  Railways. 

Miles.  Capital  Stock.  Funded  Debt.  Other  Debts. 

1880 92,147     ...  §2,708,673,375     $2,530,874,943   ...  $162,489,939 

1894 178,119     ...     5,075,629,070     5,665,734,249    ...     383,567,232 

Commercial  Industrial. 

It  was  to  a  great  extent  Manchester  which  first  brought  this 
valuable  form  of  secnrities  before  the  British  public,  aud  men  like 
the  Whitworths,  the  Chadwicks,  and  others  were  their  pioneers. 

Breweries, 

None  were  in  existence  iu  the  form  of  public  companies  in 
1880,  while  according  to  my  table,  40  are  now  officially  quoted  in 
Manchester,  and  190  in  London. 

Tramway,  Shipping,  Tea  and  Coffee, 

As  well  as  Trust  Companies,  constituted  after  1880,  form  now 
considerable  addition  to  the  official  lists. 

Limited  Companies. 

No.  of  Companies  Authorised 

Year.                                 Registered.  Capital. 

1880  1,302  £108,461,322 

1881  1,581  210,711,657 

1882  1,632  254,744,331 

1883  1,766  167,680,187 

1884  1,541   138,491,428 

1885  1,482  119,222,961 

1886  1,891  145,850,702 

1887  2,050  170,172,674 

1888  2,550  353,781,594 

1889  2,788  241,277,468 

1890  2,789  238,759,742 

1891  2,686  134,261,673 

1892 2,607  103,403,331 

1893  2,617  96,654,161 

1894  2,885 118,451,570 

Total  number  of  Companies  actually  existing  and  capital  paid 
up_1884,  8,962,  £475,557,294;  1894,  18,361,  £1,035,029,835. 
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Total  number  of  Compauies  registered  siuce  the  passing  of  the 
Acts,  1862—^7,570;  amount,  £4,432,430,218. 

Amongst  these  Companies  many  are  private  concerns  which 
do  not  come  before  the  public.  Many  are  still-born  and  never 
heard  of  again ;  others  have  been  wound  up. 

Mines. 

This  market  has,  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  earth,  always  presented  the  most  striking 
fluctuations  of  any  shares  dealt  with  in  the  Stock  Exchanges. 
The  wild  gamble  in  South  African  mines  which  took  place  lately, 
is  only  a  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  previous  experiences. 
Many  will  remember  the  Don  Pedro,  St.  John  Del  Rey,  and  Emma 
mine  flutters  in  years  past,  as  well  as  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  in  the  middle  of  the  centviry. 

I  must  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  the  South  x^frican 
"  boom  "  in  gold,  diamond  mines  and  land  shares. 

In  1881-1888  the  first  discoveries  of  diamonds  in  the  Kimberley 
district,  and  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand,  were  made,  and  capital 
almost  at  once  rushed  into  these  undertakings. 

The  scattered  diamond  mines  were  by  a  clever  management 
mostly  united  and  consolidated  into  the  De  Beers  and  Jagers- 
Fontein  Companies.  Through  this,  the  prices  of  the  produce, 
the  output  as  well  as  the  dividends,  could  be  kept  well  in  hand  and 
regulated.  Unless  new  and  large  discoveries  of  further  diamond- 
bearing  reefs  should  be  found,  the  solid  basis  and  good  manage- 
ment so  far  adopted,  will  recommend  itself  to  the  European  public. 

The  gold  mines,  however,  are  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  difierent 
light.  Geological  formations  seem  to  difier  vastly  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  New  chemical  and  scientific  appliances  and  inven- 
tions for  refining  and  crushing  have  now  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  financial  results,  where  formerly  companies  had 
to  work  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  discoveries  in  1888  and  1890  showed  some  very  satisfactory 
results.     Mines  like  the  City  and  Suburban,  Crown  Reef,  Ferrera, 
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Jubilee,  Jumpers,  Robinson,  &c.,  have  proved  steady  dividend 
paying  concerns.  The  natural  outcome  was  that  a  number  of 
doubtful  concerns  were  put  on  the  market,  which  proved  either 
bubble  schemes,  or  which  had  not  sufficient  capital  to  work  with. 
Some  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist ;  others,  by  amalgamations  or 
by  raising  fresh  money,  came  to  the  fore  again. 

The  number  officially  (juoted  are  (in  November,  1895)  54, 
comprising  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  those  quoted  in 
the  private  lists  are — Witwatersrand,  103 ;  De  Kaap,  and  other 
districts,  19;  Diamonds,  11;  Exploration  and  Land,  43;  West 
Australian,  33;  Miscellaneous,  21.     Total,  230. 

Of  the  103  Witwatersrand   Companies    29  paid  dividends. 
„       19  De  Kaaps  „  3  „ 

,,        11  Diamond  „  4  „ 

,,        43  Exploration  and  Land ,,  10  ,, 

„       21  Miscellaneous  „  10  „ 

Total  gold  output  of  the  Witwatersrand— 1890,  494,869oz.; 
1894,  2,024,159oz. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  market  values  of  mines  have  quite 
lately  been  most  extraordinary. 

An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  prices  have  collapsed  in 
that  department  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  ten  leading 
companies  alone,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £5,760,000  show  a  net 
loss  for  the  month  of  November,  1895,  of  £16,000,000. 

A  financial  paper  cites  the  case  of  the  Rand  Mines,  whose 
issued  capital  of  £333,000  had  swollen  to  no  less  than  £12,000,000 
in  the  estimates  of  speculators.  From  October  Ist  to  the  middle 
of  November,  1895,  a  depreciation  as  to  the  value  of  these  Rand 
shares  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  about  four  millions. 

Robinson  and  Barnato  schemes  have  suffered  in  the  recent 
depreciation,  from  the  1st  October  to  the  9th  November,  to  the 
amount  of  £10,000,000. 

On  about  200  companies  the  depreciation  in  the  same  period 
is  something  like  £90,000,000. 
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The  following  list  gives  a  fair  estimate 
the  leadino-  Gold  Mines  of  South  Africa. 


of  the  fluctuations  in 


Lowest 
in  in- 
terval. 


Highest 
1S89. 

Aurora 4yt  i 

City  and  Suburban  (New)  ...  16i     4 

New  Cra3sus   4^     ^ 

CrownReef 10^     3 

Durban-Roodepoort  11        2^ 

Ferreira  252     6|- 

Geldenhuis 4|^     § 

Glencairn     3       2/3 

Henry  Nourse 12i     § 

New  Heriot 10:^     H 

Jubilee lOA     3t 

Jumpers  201     1}^ 

Langlaagte  Est 7i     2i 

Do.        Royal    li     If 

Main  Reef    4^     4/ 

May  Consolidated  2|     | 

Meyer  and  Chrl'n 14       2^ 

Modderfontein    1^^   ^ 

Nigel    5h     IJ 

Randfontein    2h     1%; 

Robinson 6^     2i^7r 

Salisbury 3|     § 

Simmer  and  Jack  llj     '3j^ 

Stanhojie 7f     2 

Van  Ryn If     2/ 

Wemmer 16       2^ 

Knight's  4        fV 

Wolhuter    5|     fV 

Worcester    20        If 

Oceana 22t     If 


2eth  Sept. 
Making- 
up  prices. 

0 


H 

O  1 

Hi 

Si 

20i 

6i 

4i 
6i 

log 

10 

8 

6i 

3H 

2^ 

6J 

132 

7 

lOj 
4S 
23 

li 

SiHr 
11 
10 
10| 

3^ 


12th  Oct. 
Makiug- 
up  prices. 

....      li 

....     6S 

....  lOi 

...  8 

...  19i 

...  6 

....  4,=^ 

....  61 

....  101 

...  9 


IH 
U 

12f 
6h 

lOi 
4i 

25 
li 
Si 

loi 
9 

lOg 

H 
93 


In  conclusion,  I  affix  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  some  of 
the  most  representative  Stocks  during  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
calling  your  special  attention  to  the  immense  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  that  period.  Dividends  and  rates  of  interest 
are  also  given. 
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Bank  of  England  £100  Stock. 

Capital,  £14,553,000,  fully  paid. 

Reserve  Fund  or  "Rest"  alters  periodically,   and  exceeds  £3,000,000. 

Year.  Lowest.  Highest.  1st  half.  2nd  half. 

1880  January 269^  280  ...December  9^  9^ 

1881  January 279  299  ...July  9J  9^ 

1882  March  2S2  291  J...  September  lOi  lOJ 

1883  January  288  302  ...July  10^  10 

1884  March  205  313  ...December  10  9^ 

1885  May  2S7h  308|:... January  10  10 

1886  September. ..291  299^.. .March  9^  9^ 

1887  March  293  310  ...August  10  9^ 

1888  January 303  332  ...September  10  10 

1889  January 320  346  ...September  10^  10 

1890  November...  327  341  ...April  10^  lOh 

1891  May  323  343  ...December  llj  10^ 

1892  June  325  344  ...October  10  10 

1893  November... 325  343  ...January  9^  10 

1894  January 322  338i.. .April  9  8 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  326. 


India  Three-and-a-Half  Per  Cent  Stock. 
Amount  of  Stock,  £64,152,515. 
Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1881  October 100  104^... May 

1882  February   ...  99^  102.i... March 

1883  February   ...101^  1031. ..July 

1884  March     101^  lOZi...  August 

1885  April  96  103f  ...February  Interest 

1886  January 99  1025... February 

1887  January 100  104:i...June  paid 

1888  January 103i^  108J... March 

1889  December  ...106i  109^. ..May  Quarterly. 

1890  October 104^  109  ...May 

1891  June  103f  110  ...February 

1892  August  105  109:^.. .May 

1893  September. ..106J  llOJ.. .April 

1894  January 98  103g... December 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  107. 
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India    Rupee    PArER. 
Amount,  Rx84,304,882. 

Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1879  June  76  80  ...October 

1880  January 77  82  ...December 

1881  February  ...  81  87   ...July 

1882  December ...  80  85i...May 

1883  July   79i  82f ...February 

1884  January 77  83^... July 

1885  April  72Jr  78i... January 

1886  August  64 A  74^... February 

1887  April  66|  71S... January 

1888  May    65  73   ...February 

1889  January 63^  695... December 

1890  January 68  90^.. .August 

1891  February   ...  72^  82i... January 

1892  August  62  74|... January 

1893  March     61§  71i...June 

1894  December  ...  52^  66g... January 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  61i. 


Interest 
due  at 

Various 
Dates. 


New  Zealand  Four  Per  Cent  Inscribed. 
Amount  of  Stock,  £29,150,302. 

Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1881  January 88^  99  ...December 

1882  October 94  101^. ..May 

1883  January 98i-  102^... March 

1884  December  ...  99  104i... September 

1885  April  94  101  ...October  Interest 

1886  December  ...  95^  103^... March 

1887  February  ...  93^  lOOf... September  paid 

1888  May    96^  104i... March 

1889  January 99^  109^.. .August  Half-Yearly. 

1890  October 102^  109  ...April 

.1891  June  100  107i... March 

1892  February   ...lOO^  106^... May 

1893  May    97  107^.. .March 

1894  October 105i  1091. ..May 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  110. 
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Caledonian  Ordinary.  ^ 

Amount   of  Stock,    £6,890,344. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  annum,  £68,903. 

Year.                       Lowest.  Highest.  1st  half.  2nd  half. 

1879  August  90  107i... November  2^  3 

1880  June   103g  117^... February  3^  2i 

1881  March     100^  115^...  January  3^  4f 

1882  July    lOOi  1121... November  4  5 

1883  November...  lOOi  llOJ...  January  4  5 

1884  June  92  103|... January  4  4i 

1885  April  90|  103§.. .September  4  4 

1886  April  96|  105 J... September  3A  SJ 

1887  October 93|  105  ...December  3^  4 

1888  June  99^  118f ...December  4^  5^ 

1889  March     115  129i...  December  5  5^ 

1890  November...  11 4  132  ...September  5  3| 

1891  March     112  12.3^... December  4  4^ 

1892  April  115i  123^... January  4  4i- 

1893  November. ..112i  121^... February  4  4^ 

1894  January 112f  13U...  4  5^ 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  144i. 


Great  Eastern. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £12,572,850. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  ])er  cent,  per  annum,  £125,728. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1879 

January 

.  50 

61i. 

..November 

0 

23 

1880 

March 

.  57i 

69S. 

..December 

0 

3 

1881 

February    . . 

•  641 

74  . 

..December 

0 

H 

1882 

January      . . 

.  69i 

79  . 

..September 

1 

H 

1883 

November.. 

.  61 

78  . 

..January 

o" 

n 

1884 

June 

.  56| 

69J. 

..July 

S 

H 

1885 

April 

•  571 

69i. 

..January 

f 

H 

1886 

Feljruary    . . 

.  621 

74i. 

..October 

a 
+ 

H 

1887 

February    . . 

.  64i 

70i. 

.  .January 

1 

H 

1888 

ilarch 

.  63f 

72i. 

..September 

u 

H 

1889 

January     . . 

.  68i 

841. 

..December 

li 

4 

1890 

January     . . 

.  80| 

94i. 

..August 

2 

4 

1891 

October 

.  87 

974. 

..March 

u 

Sit 

1892 

November . . , 

.  82i 

91i., 

..January 

H 

1893 

September... 

,  746 

86i.. 

.January 

a 

4 

H 

1894 

January     ... 

,  70^ 

834. . 

.August 

1 

2? 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  87. 
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Great    Western. 

Amouut  of  Stock,  £22,099,582. 
Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  £220,995. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest, 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1879 

July 

..  92 

1133. 

.  .Nuvember 

H 

41 

1880 

January 

..112§ 

132S. 

..December 

H 

5 

1881 

March 

..122S 

139  . 

..December 

4i 

7i 

1882 

January 

..1331 

149  . 

..November 

H 

7i 

1883 

May 

..132S 

U8h. 

..Januarj' 

H 

7h 

1884 

December  . 

..132§ 

145|. 

..January 

5 

7 

1885 

April 

..125 

1401. 

..August 

4A 

H 

1886 

May 

..126A 

139|. 

..September 

4 

61 

1887 

February  .. 

..133 

1401. 

. .  December 

H 

65 

1888 

March 

..138i 

1521. 

..September 

4i 

7-1 

1889 

January     . , 

..151i 

172  . 

..December 

51 

8     ■ 

1890 

November  . 

..1601 

171i. 

..Januarj' 

H 

7S 

1891 

May 

..152| 

166  . 

..Februarj^ 

5 

7h 

1892 

February    . 

..156J 

1681. 

..August 

4S 

7 

1893 

October 

..150i 

168g. 

..January 

4 

H 

1894 

January     .. 

,.150S 

169  ., 

..August 

4i 

6 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  159^ 


Lancashire    and    Yorkshire. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £16,740,995. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  £167,410. 


Year. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

1st  h.ilf. 

2nd  half. 

1879 

January 

..1151 

131    . 

..November 

4 

H 

1880 

January 

..127* 

137i 

.  .August 

5 

H 

1881 

March 

..im 

138  . 

..November 

H 

51 

1882 

March 

..127 

135S. 

..May 

4S 

5 

1883 

September. 

..109 

132i. 

..January 

4 

4S 

1884 

December  ., 

..108§ 

lllf. 

..Februai-y 

4 

44 

1885 

December  ., 

,.104i 

117*. 

..February 

H 

H 

1886 

April 

.  99J 

115J., 

..December 

3 

4 

1887 

February  .. 

.1131 

123*., 

..June 

3S 

4S 

1888 

March 

.1131 

121f.. 

.January 

3S 

4* 

1889 

January     . . 

.1174 

127§.. 

.July 

H 

41 

1890 

December  .. 

.116 

125|., 

..January 

4 

4i 

1891 

October 

..105| 

117i, 

..January 

H 

4^ 

1892 

November . . 

.103 

111*.. 

..February 

H 

4 

1893 

August 

..1021 

1091. 

..February 

H 

3 

1894 

January     ., 

..102* 

115J. 

..September 

H 

4i 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895   12S|. 
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London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  "A." 

Amount  of  Stock,  £2,548,850. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  ceut.  per  annum,  £25,488. 

Year.                       Lowest.  Highest.                          Div.  for  Year. 

1880  January- 133^  164   ...August  7 

1881  March    127i  148f  ..January  5^ 

1882  December  ...106i  147. ..April  2g 

1883  May    993  123   ...January  3 

1884  June  89J  lOSg... April  3 

1885  April  79  105   ...September  2f 

1886  April  933  119j^...December  4 J 

1887  February   ...106§  122^. ..May  5 

1888  March    112  133^.. .September  5^ 

1889  January 132i  164  A...  November  S^ 

1890  January 149^  169A  ..August  8 

1891  June   137g  163^.. .January  7 

1892  Noveml:)er...l46  163i^. .September  7 

1893  October 142  159g...Juue  5| 

1894  January 147?  161   ...August  6 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  1653. 


Sum 


London,  Chatham,  and  Dover. 

Amount  of    Stock,  £11,259,282. 
required  to  pay  1  per  cent,  per  annum, 


£112,592. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

H 

ighest. 

1880 

January . . . . 

.  27i 

36   .. 

..April 

1881 

September.. 

.  28i 

Mi. 

..May 

1882 

December  .. 

.  274 

321. 

..March 

1883 

November  .. 

22 

29  J., 

. .  Fel^ruary 

No 

1884 

December  .. 

.  17S 

24i. 

.January 

1885 

April  

.  13i 

20i.. 

.November 

1886 

January  .  .. 

.  18i 

26f.. 

.  October 

Dividends 

1887 

October..  .. 

.  19S 

m- 

.March 

1888 

May    

.  191 

25   .. 

, .  September 

1889 

November . . 

.  221 

291.. 

.April 

been 

1890 

December  .. 

.  18f 

26i.. 

.May 

1891 

June  

.  16 

20i5j 

...September 
.January 

1892 

December  .. 

.  161 

20   .. 

paid  yet. 

1893 

July    

.  12f 

IS  ., 

..April 

1894 

January 

.  in 

172.. 

.December 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  15| 
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London  and  North-Western. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £39,950705. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  annum,  £399,503. 

Year.                         Lowest.  Highest.                  1st  half. 

1880  January 145^  166   ...December  GJ 

1881  March    157^  172^... December  6^ 

1882  March    165^  180   ...August  7 

1883  November...  169^  179  ...February  7 

1884  June  162^  174  ...January  6 

1885  April 1533  I70f  ...August  6 

1886  April 151^  167. ..August  5^ 

1887  March    160  169^... December  6 

1888  March    163  1 73i...December  6 

1889  January 173^  189^...  August  6| 

1890  November...  174  185^.. .May  6^ 

1891  May    168  180g...February  6^ 

1892  March    170i  177^..  August  5f 

1893  September. ..162  176^.. .January  5^ 

1894  January 16U  179^.. .September  5| 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  186^. 


2nd  haif. 

8 
8 


7h 


7i 
61 


Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £1,065,313. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  annum,  £10,653. 

Year.                       Lowest.  Highest.  1st  half.     2nd  half. 

1880  January 82  98^... December  2               4 

1881  September...  82  98i... January  0               4 

1882  January 87  95   ...January  1               4^ 

1883  November...  81  92^..  January  U             4i 

1884  November...   73  84   ...January  h             4 

1885  July   63  74^.. .January  0               3J 

1886  March    62^  71^.  .September  0               4 

1887  February   ...   65  774. ..June  2              H 
18^8             May    66  73!^... January  0               3^ 

1889  January 68 J  93   ...December  1^              5i 

1890  November..     792  96  ...January  f             4| 

1891  October 67  80i.. .January  f              4 

1892  September...  68i  75;^... January  ^             3 

1893  November...   48^  66 J... February  0               0 

1894  January 48i  65A...June  0               0 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  45. 
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Midland. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £33,765,432. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  annum, 

Tear.                       Lowest.  Highest. 

1880  September. ..132  144f  ...February 

1881  March     133  143  ...December 

1882  February  ...134^  143  ...January 

1883  November. ..131  140i...June 

1884  February    ...129;^  137   ...August 

1885  April  125A  134i^..June 

1886  December  ...1221  131^... August 

1887  September...  121  §  129S.. .April 

1888  March     124§  136i.. .December 

1889  March    134^  150i...July 

1890  March    140^  151   ...May 

1891  March     147^  163p...  December 

1892  July    1523  164  ...January 

1893  October 146|  162j...February 

1894  January 145f  1623. ..August 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  154^. 


£337,654. 

1st  half. 

2ud  half. 

6 

Qi 

H 

6i 

H 

H 

H 

H 

5 

52 

43 

54 

4 

H 

4i 

H 

41 

6 

5i 

6| 

H 

7 

5s 

7 

H 

6S 

4i 

3 

42 

52 

North-Eastern. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £26,212,095. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  annum,  £262,121. 

Tear.                        Lowest.                                  Highest.  1st  half. 

1880  January 148            177^...  December  8 

1881  March    157i           178i.. .January  7h 

1882  March     1631          179   ...November  7^ 

1883  October 165^          176   ...June  72 

1884  December  ..  1532          171-2. ..January  62 

1885  April  1432          I6O1.. .November  52 

1886  May     142            1592-. .January  4^ 

1887  September...  149^          1584.. .December  42 

1888  May    1492          163^... December  5^ 

1889  March    1621          1773. ..July  6i 

1890  November. ..162            175:^...  January  62 

1891  June  150^          I68I.. .January  6 

1892  July   151            163i... February  3 

1893  March    lolj          161i... January  43 

1894  January     ...154^          166i...Juue  5 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  163^. 


2Dd  half. 


82 


6i 


62 

7 

62 
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South-Eastern  "A"  Deferred. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £3,429,930. 

Sum  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  annum,  £34,299. 

Year.  Lowest.  Highest.  Dividend  for  Year. 

1880  March    1154  136i...May  6 

1881  March    121|  134i..,Juue  5^ 

1882  November. ..114f  132     ..January  4| 

1883  May  108  1194. ..January  H 

1884  June 96  112  ....January  3| 

1885  April 77  J  101^...  January  Sf 

1886  February  ...  92g  114  ...October  4| 

1887  November...  97^  113|:... January  4J 

1888  March    98"  1144. ..October  H 

1889  November. .105  117   ...April  3| 

1890  November...  95     107^.. .May  3| 

1891  August  79i     974..  January  li 

1892  August 69A     90  ...January  2 

1893  November...  68|  89   ...April  H 

1894  January     ...   65 j  88 j... December  2 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  85 j. 

Brazilian  4  per  Cent  Loan,  1889. 
Amount  of  Loan,  £19,305,300. 


Year. 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Lowest. 
December. 
January     . 
November. 

April 

November. 
February  . 


7U 
7H 

49 
54 
534 
54* 


Highest. 
832...  November 
805. ..September 
79^.. .January 
68i... October 
7l|-...May 
7  7  g...  September. 


Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  66. 


Egyptian  Unified  Four  Per  Cent.  1873. 
Amount  of  Loan,  £55,977,120. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highe.st. 

1st  hali. 

2nd  half 

1880 

January 

.  544 

724.. 

.December 

4 

4 

1881 

January     ... 

694 

81   .. 

.August 

4 

4 

1882 

October 

.  47i 

734., 

..July 

'i 

4 

1883 

April 

.  6I4 

761., 

..November 

4 

4 

1884 

January     .. 

,   561 

693.. 

.June 

4 

1885 

April 

,  58| 

69   .. 

February 

4 

4 

1886 

January 

.  631 

773.. 

.October 

4 

4 

1887 

February   .. 

.   671 

77  . 

..April 

4 

4 

1888 

February  .. 

.  72§ 

85g.. 

.September 

4 

1889 

January 

.   834 

94  . 

..April 

4 

1890 

January 

.  924 

99   . 

..June 

4 

4 

1891 

November.. 

.   911 

98J. 

..February 

4 

4 

1892 

January     .. 

.  93i 

991. 

..October 

4 

4 

1893 

January     . . 

97§ 

102|. 

..October 

4 

4 

1894 

January     .. 

.100^ 

1051. 

. .  March 

4 

4 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  102. 
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Hungarian  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Rentes,   1881-88. 
Amount  of  Loan,  £63,4  00,000. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1881 

October     ... 

75i 

78i... September 

4 

4 

1882 

January     . . . 

671 

/  7  5...  February 

4 

4 

1883 

January     ... 

71 

7  6|...  April 

4 

4 

1884 

January     ... 

7H 

80  ...December 

4 

4 

1885 

April 

72| 

83   ...July 

4 

4 

1886 

January     ... 

79 

87f... August 

4 

4 

1887 

February    .., 

,  72 

82|...June 

4 

4 

1888 

March 

74| 

86i... December 

4 

4 

1889 

March 

,  82^ 

882. ..May 

4 

4 

1890 

March 

,  84| 

92  J...  December 

4 

4 

1891 

November... 

86 

92f... February 

4 

4 

1892 

January     ... 

90i 

96^... November 

4 

4 

1893 

November... 

90i 

96f... February 

4 

4 

1894 

February   ... 

92i 

102  ...December 

4 

4 

Price  at  the 

end  of  1895, 102. 

Italian  Five  Per  Cent.  PlEntes. 


Amount  of 

Loan,  £1; 

:i7,276,484. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  h.ilf. 

1880 

January 

.  79 

87|. 

..June 

5 

5 

1881 

January 

.  8oi 

93   . 

..June 

5 

5 

1882 

February    . . 

.   83 

90  .. 

..April 

5 

5 

1883 

January 

.  35 

92i. 

..May 

5 

5 

1884 

January     .. 

.  89 

98   . 

..December 

5 

5 

1885 

April 

.  88 

97i.. 

.December 

5 

5 

1886 

January     .. 

.   94^ 

lou. 

.  December 

5 

5 

1887 

February  .. 

.   90 

99^. 

..June 

5 

5 

1888 

February    .. 

•  91i 

98i. 

..June 

5 

5 

1889 

September.. 

.  90i 

97*. 

..May 

5 

5 

1890 

March 

.  90S 

97i., 

..June 

5 

5 

1891 

November.. 

.  853 

941., 

..February 

5 

5 

1892 

March 

.  86 

935. 

..June 

5 

5 

1893 

November.. 

.  771 

92J., 

..April 

5 

5 

1894 

January     .. 

•  711 

86§. 

..December 

5 

5 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  84. 
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Spanish  Four  per  Cent  1882  Loan. 


Amount  of  Loan,  £/ 

7,587,013. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1882 

November... 

61f 

65S. 

.  October 

1883 

November... 

554 

643. 

..June 

1884 

January    . . . 

54i 

QU. 

..March 

issr. 

November... 

50± 

621. 

. . February 

1886 

January     . . . 

53 

68^. 

..December 

1887 

February  ... 

58i 

68  . 

..June 

1888 

January     . . . 

65| 

75L 

..September 

1889 

July   

71 

77|. 

..May 

1890 

January     ... 

70i 

79  . 

..September 

1891 

November.. 

6H 

77i. 

. . February 

1892 

March    

561 

68i. 

..June 

1893 

November... 

58| 

67i. 

..May 

1894 

January     ... 

62i 

73|. 

..December 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  6 If 


Turkish  Group  IV.  One  per  Cent  Old  Five  per  Cent 

General  Debt. 

Amount  of  Loan,  £42,319,665. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1889 

November... 

17 

m- 

..December 

1890 

November... 

I'i 

191. 

..June 

1891 

November... 

161 

191. 

..February 

1892 

January     . . . 

18 

221. 

..October 

1893 

January     ... 

205. 

23  Jt 

...September 

1894 

January     . . . 

22f 

261, 

..September 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  I8h. 


Central  Pacific  Railway. 

$100  Shares. 
Amount  of  Shares,  $68,000,000. 
Y'ear.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1880  May  65i  100  ...December 

1881  February  -  .   87'  105i...June 

1882  November...  STJ  101   ...July 

1883  October 632     913. ..May 

1884  June 30      69  ...January 

1885  January     ...  27^  51   ...November 

1886  March    39"  52  ...December 

1887  October 28  45  ...January 

1888  March    274  38^... September 

1889  March    34^  38  ...September 

1890  November...  27""  38  ...May 

1891  August 27|  36i... October 

1892  December...   28^  36^.. .January 

1893  August 16i  30i...  January 

1894  June 11  19   ...October 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  15  ex  div. 


1st  half. 

2ni  half. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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Chicago,  Milwauk,  and  St.  Paul. 
$100  Shares. 

Amount  of  Shares,  $46,02",261. 

Year.                       Lowest.  Highest.                    1st  half. 

1880  May    69  117   ...December  7 

1881  February    ...107  131   ...June  7 

1882  November...  102  131^... September  7 

1883  December...  97  110^... January  7 

1884  June  61  97  ...January  7 

1885  June  66i  102  ...November  h 

1886  May    85  101^... September  5 

1887  October 72  97   ...May  5 

1888  December...  61  79^. ..February  0 

1889  March     62  76^... September  0 

1890  Novemb'er...   45  81|...May  0 

1891  January 52^  85  ...December  0 

1892  April 77^  86|... August  4 

1893  July    50  85  ...January  4 

1894  January 55|  69^... September  4 

Price  at  the  end  of   1895,  68A. 


2nd  half 
7 
7 
7 
7 
3 
5 


Illinois  Central. 

$100  Shares. 
Amount  of  Shares,  $44,095,400. 
Y'^ear.                       Lowest.  Highest. 

1880  January 102^  132  ...December 

1881  January 129  150    ..May 

1882  January 131  155  ...October 

1883  August  129  152  ...June 

1884  June  113  142  ...February 

1885  January 122  143  ...December 

1886  December...  135  146  ...February 

1887  June  118  141   ...May 

1888  December...  115  127  ...August 

1889  February  ...110  123  ...August 

1890  November...  90  124  ...January 

1891  March    93f  113*. ..December 

1892  September...  98|  113|... January 

1893  June 88  107^.. .January 

1894  December  ...  89i  98^.. .September 

Pric3  at  the  end  of  1895,  93. 


1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Louisville  and     Nashville. 

§100  Shares. 

Amount  of  Shares,  $52,800,000. 

Year.                      Lowest.  Highest. 

1880  December  ...  79i  176  ...November 

1881  February   ...   81  113  ...May 

1882  November...   49  103  ...January 

1883  August  43 i  61   ...January 

188-4             June  25  54  ...March 

1885  January 24^  54  ...November 

1886  May  36  72  ...December 

1887  February  ...  59^  73   ...April 

1888  June 52^  95i.. .January 

1889  January 58  90  ...November 

1890  November...  67  954...May 

1891  August   68  87   ...December 

1892  September...   66^  87^. ..January 

1893  December  ...  4U  80^. ..January 
894             January 43  59  ...October 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  44. 


.3t  half. 

2ud  half. 

8 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46^ 

6.S 

4s 

6s 

6s 

Qcs 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 

■SlOO  Shares, 
Amount  of  Shares,  .^77, 414,500. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1880 

June 

.  31 

52§...  December 

1881 

December.. 

.  42 

54  ...January 

1882 

June 

,  34 

44|... September 

1883 

December... 

281 

42   ...January 

1884 

June 

lis 

29  ...January 

No 

1885 

June 

.    n 

224... November 

1886 

May 

m 

39J... December 

Dividends 

1887 

October    ... 

2oh 

36|... April 

1888 

June 

.  23 

311. ..October 

paid 

1889 

July 

.  26 

31§.. .September 

1890 

November... 

16i 

30i...May 

since  1873. 

1891 

July 

18J 

35^...Deceml  er 

1892 

December... 

,  23a 

355. ..January 

1893 

July 

H 

275...Januaiy 

1894 

December... 

10 

19i... March 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  14^. 
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Phil. 

i^DBLPHIA    AND    READING. 
$50  Shares. 

AmouDt  of  Shares,  $10,332,361. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1880 

July 

8               3  7  i...  January 

1881 

February  ... 

26i            374. ..October 

1882 

November... 

25              35^...  January 

1883 

August 

■2-ii             31    ...June 

10  per  cent. 

1884 

December... 

8i            30  A...  February 

1885 

May 

6|            14   ...October 

January, 

1886 

February  ... 

9f            27   ...November 

1887 

February  ... 

I7i            24. ..June 

1876. 

1883 

April 

.   23               343. ..February 

1889 

December  ... 

,19              25  ...January 

Nothing 

1890 

November.. 

.  14i            25  ...May 

1891 

August 

13A            22|... September 

since. 

1892 

January    ... 

,   20               324... February 

1893 

August 

.     6               27i.. .January 

1894 

December... 

6g           12  iV-- March 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  2^. 


Union  Pacific. 

$100  Shares. 

Amount  of 

Shares,  $30,868,500. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Dividends. 

1880 

May 

.   S3 

116   ...December 

6 

1881 

February  .. 

.108 

133^. ..July 

6 

1882 

December.. 

.101 

123   ...January 

7 

1883 

December.. 

.  72i 

106^...  January 

7 

1884 

June 

.  29i 

9  6^...  February 

H  Apl. 

1885 

March 

.  m 

64i... November 

0 

1886 

March 

.  m 

70  ...December 

0 

1887 

February  .. 

.  m 

65i...May 

0 

1888 

April 

.  51 

68   ...November 

0 

1889 

July 

.   5S 

73   ...November 

0 

1890 

December.. 

.    4U 

70i...  January 

0 

1891 

August     .. 

.  33 

53f.. .April 

0 

1892 

December.. 

.  37 

51i... January 

0 

1893 

November.. 

.  16i 

43f  ...January 

0 

1894 

October    .. 

.     7J 

23J... April 

0 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  4, 
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Wabash  Railroad  Compaxy  Sevex  per 
$100  Shares. 
Amount  of  Shares,  ^24,000,000. 

Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1881  December...  6S  99i...May 

1882  June 4S  72|.. .September 

1883  December  ..  30^  58^... January 

1884  June 10^  32|.. .January 

1885  May  4|  25f ...November 

1886  April 162  43f  ...December 

1887  February  ...  24  39  ...May 

1888  June  21  29J.. .January 

1889  January  ...  25  35  ...September 

1890  November...  16  37  ...April 

1891  January     ...   17^  3  4  j...  September 

1892  November...  23^  34  ...January 

1893  July  Ul  26^.. January 

1894  June  13^  19   ...April 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  15^. 


Cent  Pref. 


Dividends. 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bombay,  Baroda,  and   Central   India  Five  per  Cent 

Consolidated  £100  Stock. 

Amount  of  Stock,  £7,550,300. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Hi 

ghest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1880 

January     . 

..123f 

134i., 

.December 

5 

5 

1881 

March    .... 

..lUi 

142  ., 

..December 

6S 

5 

1882 

February  . 

..136 

148   ., 

..June 

63 

5 

1883 

January     . 

..140 

1481  , 

...December 

7^ 

5i 

1884 

January     . 

..143i 

1561. 

..September 

7i 

5 

1885 

May  

..132 

154i.. 

.December 

n 

6 

1886 

January 

..1501 

170  . 

..December 

8^ 

5M 

1887 

February  . 

..160 

171i.. 

.May 

7H 

5^ 

1888 

January     . 

..160i 

176i. 

..December 

n 

51 

1889 

January     . 

..173 

190  . 

..December 

H 

5i 

1890 

October.... 

..179 

1913.. 

.May 

8 

51 

1891 

August 

..180 

190  .. 

.January 

8i 

6 

1892 

January     . 

..181 

192  A. 

..June 

8i 

5* 

1893 

January     . 

..184i 

196^. 

..June 

tiii 

6 

1894 

January     . 

..187 

2Q8h. 

..December 

9 

6i 

Price  at  the 

end  of  1895,  222. 
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Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  £100  Stock. 
Amount  of  Stock,  £6,500,000. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1880 

January     .. 

.1-29 

150;., 

..December 

8 

12 

1881 

January     . 

..145 

173  . 

..August 

8 

12 

1882 

February  .. 

,.151 

1785. 

. .  May 

12 

10 

1883 

January     . 

..170 

192  . 

..October 

12 

10 

1884 

December  . 

..165 

1903. 

..October 

12 

8 

1885 

December . 

..149i^ 

168   . 

..January 

12 

8 

1886 

January     .. 

,.141 

1641. 

..September 

8 

8 

1887 

February  . 

..157 

186  . 

..September 

12 

10 

1888 

January     . 

..176 

213i. 

..October 

10 

10 

1889 

November., 

..182| 

220   . 

..May 

10 

10 

1890 

December . 

..153 

191   . 

..February 

10 

8 

1891 

December . 

,.112i 

169   . 

..March 

8 

5 

1892 

February  .. 

.101 

134   . 

.  .May 

5 

5 

1893 

August 

,.  98 

122   ., 

..January 

5 

5 

1894 

August 

.  90 

106J. 

..January 

5 

5 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  123. 


Canadian  Pacific. 


$100  Shares. 

Amount  of  Shares,  $65,000,000. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1883 

October     .. 

.  514 

68  ...May 

6 

5 

1884 

June 

.  m 

59^  ..January 

5 

5 

1885 

April 

.  36i 

65  ...December 

5 

3 

1886 

February  ... 

,  63J 

75g... October 

3 

3 

1887 

June 

.  52 

70i.. .January 

3 

3 

1888 

December.. 

.  m 

64i.. .January 

3 

3 

1889 

March 

.  48| 

7  6f  ...November 

3 

5 

1890 

October     .. 

.  67 

864. ..September 

5 

5 

1891 

January    ... 

.  74 

953... December 

5 

5 

1892 

October     .. 

.  87 

972—  January 

5 

5 

1893 

July 

.  661 

93  ...January 

5 

5 

1894 

December.., 

.  59 

7  5  g...  January 

5 

5 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  51 1. 
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Grand  Trunk  Five 

Per   Cent.  First 

Prefs. 

£100  Stock. 

Amount  of 

Stock,  £3,420,000. 

Tear. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1880 

January    . . 

.  68 

103^...  December 

5 

5 

1881 

December.. 

.  93ii 

106S...June 

5 

5 

1882 

January    .. 

.  96 

110  ...December 

5 

5 

1883 

April 

lOOi 

lOSi... November 

5 

5 

1884 

March 

.  7U 

lOi^.. .December 

5 

u 

1885 

March 

.   421 

785...  January 

0 

0 

1886 

March 

.  5ii 

Sof.. .September 

0 

0 

1887 

February  .. 

.  m 

85g... April 

2 

8 

1888 

June 

■  56i 

78i...  January 

0 

0 

1889 

January     .. 

.   654 

81   ...August 

0 

4i 

1890 

November.. 

.  5li 

81   ...April 

tV 

H 

1891 

March 

.  55i 

74   ...October 

0 

0 

1892 

November.. 

.  56i 

73   ...January 

0 

0 

1893 

August 

.  ni 

65g... January 

0 

0 

1894 

October    .. 

.  34i 

4  6 1...  January 

0 

0 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  30i. 


Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Five  Per 

Cent. 

£100  Stoci 

Amount  of  Stock,  £ 

20,000,000. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1880 

August 

.Uih 

133^.. 

.December 

109/- 

100/. 

1881 

irebruary  .. 

.1261 

140^.. 

.December 

121/2 

100/- 

1882 

February  .. 

.134 

147^.. 

.  May 

153/- 

100/- 

1883 

July 

.140 

148   .. 

.December 

154/8 

100/. 

1884 

June 

.139 

152  .. 

.September 

139/8 

100/- 

1885 

March 

.126 

1451.. 

.June 

140/8 

100/- 

1886 

February  . . 

.141 

153     . 

.June 

148/- 

108/- 

1887 

February . . 

.144 

161^.. 

.December 

158/8 

100/- 

1888 

January    . . 

.155 

174  .. 

.December 

153/6 

105/2 

1889 

July 

,.166J 

179  .. 

.April 

135/- 

100/- 

1890 

September 

..16U 

178  ., 

..December 

150/8 

100/. 

1891 

April 

..168 

178  . 

..December 

173/- 

100/- 

1892 

July 

..167 

177i. 

..June 

145/- 

100/- 

1893 

December. 

..158^ 

174i, 

..February 

135/4 

ico/. 

1894 

February  . 

..155 

175  . 

..December 

132/8 

100/- 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  172i. 
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Mexican  Ordinary. 

£100  Stock. 
Amouut  of  Stock,  £2,254,720. 
Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1880  May    25  70  ...December 

1881  January 55  992. ..October 

1882  January 81|  149  ...October 

1883  December  ...60^  146f  ...February 

1884  November  ...25  64f...  January 

1885  September... 202  37^... March 

1886  May    25  57|... September 

1887  October 34|  67^. .April 

1888  June  37|  542.. .March 

1889  December  ...39  58^.. .August 

1890  November. ..31  672-. -August 

1891  November... 28  52    ..January 

1892  June  .  202  35  ...January 

1893  July    10^  24f.. .January 

1894  January..     .:2|  20^... September 

Price  at  the  epd  of  1895,  16^. 


t  half. 

2nd  half. 

i 

h 

8 

H 

9h 

14 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

"5 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 

£20  Shares  ;    £10  Paid. 
Subscribed,  £10,000,000  ;    Paid  up,  £5,000,000  ;    Preserve  and    Balance, 

£455,490. 
Year.  Lowest.  Highest.  Dividend  for  Yea*"- 

1880  July   9i               12i... December  5s. 

1881  January 11^               25  ...December  5s. 

1882  January 16                 26  ...July  15s. 

3883             December  ...14^               21|...May  10s. 

1884  October 12                 17i... April  8s. 

1885  October 9                 14^. ..March  123. 

1886  January 9^               12^... March  10s. 

1887  February  ...  8|               11   ...January  10s. 

1888  March    9f               12  ...September  10s. 

1889  July    10                 12f... April  lOs. 

1890  January Hi               15|... September  148. 

1891  November... 10^               15^...  February  14s. 

1892  February  ...lli               14 J... September  14s. 

1893  February  ...12                 14^.. .April  14s. 

1894  January 131J             17  ...October  168. 

Price  at  the  end  of  1SP5,  11. 


88  thomas  dreydel,  j. p.,  on 

London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
£100  Shares  ;    £20  Paid. 
Subscribed,  £14,000,000;  Paid  up,  £2,800,000;  Reserve  and  Balance,  £1,708,888. 

Year.                      Lowest.                                    Highest.  1st  half.  2nd  half. 

1880  February  ...5i\               66^... December  16  18 

1881  January 65|               74   ...December  18  18 

1882  February   ...66^               74^.. .January  18  18 

1883  February   ...65^                71^.. .January  16  18 

1884  July    66^               71   ...January  16  16 

1885  April  63i               693. ..January  jg  13^ 

1886  January 61^               66:1... October  14  15 

1887  February   ...61^               67^... December  16  16 

1888  February    ...64                  701. ..March  14  16 

1889  February  ...67i               7 4 j^... September  16  16 

1890  February  ...694               75.^... November  18  16 

1891  August  67|               754. ..January  16  13 

1892  July    60                  72  ...January  13  11 

1893  November.  .52                 64  ...January  12  12 

1894  July   511               58  ...January  11  11 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  50. 


Allsopp  and  Sons,  Ordinary. 
£100  Stock,  fully  paid. 
Amount  of  Stock,  £1,100,000. 
Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1887  December  ...11 6:^  180? ...September 

1888  August 77f  127A... February 

1889  July  78:1  92|... February 

1890  December...  40^  86  ...January 

1891  November...  20|  47  ...January 

1892  September...  124  271. ..January 

1893  January 17|  55  ...December 

1894  January 53|  135  ...June 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  139. 


1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

34 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Guinness,  Son,  and  Co.,  Six  per  Cent.  Prefs. 
£100  Stock. 
Amount  of  Stock,  £2,000,000. 
Year.  Lowest.  Highest.  1st  half.      2nd  half. 

1886  December...  125  1 28  f  ...December  „  6 

1887  May  1324  1424... December  6  6 

1888  January     ...141"  1564. ..March  6  6 

1889  November. ..151  159^... August  6  6 

1890  -        November.. .150  1594. ..August  6  6 

1891  March    151  1604. ..August  6  6 

1892  March    156  165  ...December  6  6 

1893  March    151  166i... April  6  6 

1894  January     ...162  174|... September  6  6 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  186^. 
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De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines. 

£5  Shares,  fully  jiaid. 
Amount  of  Shares,  £3,950,000. 
Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1888  ...  11  154... 

1889  ...   14i  2.3i... 

1890  March   15  20|... February 

1891  August 104  17i... January 

1892  April 13^  18^...  November 

1893  July  ]3|  21-i%.. April 

1894  July  14i'^j^  18|... November 

Price  at  the  end  of  1S95,  22i. 


St  half. 

2nd  half. 

5/- 

10/. 

10/. 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

Rio  Tinto  Mine. 

£10    Share.-?,    fully    paid. 
Amount  of  Shares,  £3,250,000. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1880 

January    . . , 

.    H 

19h. 

..November 

10/- 

8/- 

1881 

January    ... 

19 

3U. 

..December 

12/- 

16/- 

1882 

December... 

,  22^ 

313. 

..January 

12/- 

16/- 

1883 

November... 

181 

25i 

..February 

12/- 

16/- 

1884 

December.., 

,  12 

21    . 

..April      , 

10/- 

6/- 

1885 

April 

7i 

14   . 

..January 

6/- 

5/- 

1886 

January    . . . 

m 

Uh. 

..October 

4/- 

2/- 

1887 

October     .. 

.  n 

23  . 

..December 

3/- 

17/- 

1888 

February  .. 

.  \ni 

27i 

..November 

20/- 

14/. 

1889 

July 

.  10 

25A. 

..January 

10/- 

10/- 

1890 

February  ... 

,  143 

27|. 

..September 

15/- 

18/. 

1891 

November... 

16i 

23i. 

..April 

12/- 

8/- 

1892 

September.. 

14g 

191. 

..January 

7/- 

7/- 

1893 

August     ... 

12iV 

16  iv;. 

..January 

7/- 

7/- 

1894 

June 

12i 

164. 

..September 

4/- 

4/- 

Price  at  the 

end  of 

1895,  14|. 

Rylands     AND     Sons. 

£20  Shares  ;  £15  paid.    ■ 
Subscribed,  £2,000,000  ;  Paid  up,  £1,804,275. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1880 

•   12i 

Vol... 

5 

5 

1881 

.  11 

131... 

5 

5 

1882 

•  Hi 

13|... 

5 

5 

1883 

.  11 

I2h... 

5 

5 

1884 

.  Hi 

12|... 

5 

5 

1885 

.  12 

13  ... 

5 

5 

1886 

.   12f 

15i... 

5 

5 

1887 

.  14i 

16  ... 

5 

5 

1888 

.   15 

17S... 

6 

6 

1889 

.  16f 

I7i... 

6 

6 

1890 

.  16g 

181... 

6i 

6i 

1891 

.  18i 

2U... 

7 

7i 

1892 

June 

.   20^ 

22^.. .August 

8 

9 

1893 

January    .. 

22A 

26g.. .August 

10 

10 

1894 

January    . . 

•  25A 

30  ...November 

10 

121 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  37^. 


90       thomas  dreydel,  j. p.,  on  the  stock  exchange  record. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Ordinary. 

£10  Shares,  fully  paid. 
Amount  of  Shares,  £4,000,000. 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Hi 

.ghest. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1888 

.164/- 

179/-. 

4 

4 

1889 

November.. 

.162/- 

175/-. 

..February 

4 

4 

1890 

November.. 

.146/- 

172/.. 

..August 

4 

4 

1891 

November., 

,.  69/. 

142/6. 

. January 

0 

0 

1892 

August 

.  42/- 

84/-. 

..January 

0 

0 

1893 

January     . . 

,.   71/- 

100/-. 

..November 

0 

0 

189i 

June 

.  38/9 

98/9. 

..January 

0 

0 

Price  at  the  end  of  1895,  25/- 

Sources  OF  Information. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Books. 

Le  Marche  Financier  par  Arthur  RaflFalovich. 

Burdett's  Official  Intelhgence. 

Skinner's  Stock  Exchange  Year  Books. 

Annuaire  de  TEconomie  Politique  par  Maurice  Block. 

Dunsford's  Stock  Exchange  Hand  Book. 

The  Banker's  Magazine. 

Finanze  dello  Stato  Italiano. 

Compendio  dell'  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano. 

Blue  Books,  Joint  Stock  Companies  (Somerset  House). 

Railway  Returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade). 

Whitaker's  Almanac. 

Reports  from  the  Austrian  Vice-Consulate  in  Manchester. 

Poor's  American  Railway  Manual,  i'C,  Sec. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


COMPANY    LAW    AND    THE    REPORT    OF   1895. 

Read  12th  February,  1896, 
B  V       D  1 ! .       P  A  X  K  H  U  R  S  T  . 


TtiK  great  principk'  of  limited  liability  in  partnership  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  by  "  The  Limited  Liability  Act, 
1855."  This  Act  was  framed  with  reference  to  "  The  Joint-stock 
Companies  Act,  1844."  A  wider  range  and  freer  action  was  given 
to  the  principle  of  limited  liability  in  association  with  joint-stock 
companies  by  "  The  Joint-stock  Companies  Act,  1856,"  an  Act 
which  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  joint-stock 
enterprise. 

This  system  of  companies  with  limited  liability  thus  established 
was  placed  on  a  permanent  footing  by  the  comprehensive  measure 
entitled  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862."  This  valuable  Act,  by  a 
process  of  consolidation  amendment  and  new  enactment,  gave 
full  operation  to  joint-stock  companies  on  the  basis  of  limited 
liability.  Thus  in  no  more  than  about  forty  working  years  there 
has  grown  up  the  present  vast  system  of  joint-stock  enterprise 
in  association  with  the  principle  of  limited  liability. 

One  great  object  in  relation  to  this  system  has  been  realised 
beyond  all  expectation.  That  object  was  to  call  into  the  direct 
service  of  industry,  and  of  all  orders  of  production  and 
commercial  enterprise,  whatever  available  money  resources  were 
possessed  by  the  community.  These  resources,  without  such  an 
easy  and  effective  outlet,  safe-guarded  by  limited  liability,  might 
have  continued  to  be  hoarded,  miproductively  consumed,  or 
merely  put   ovit  at   interest.     Under  the  company  system,   with 
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limited    liability,   the   amount    of    capital   embarked   in   various 
operations   and   enterprises   is   enormous. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  in  April,  1894,  there  were  18,361 
companies,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £1,035,029,835.  This  sum 
exceeds  by  <£315, 000,000  the  whole  amount  invested  in  botli 
French  and  German  companies.  This  gigantic  organisation  of 
capital  and  enterj)rise  is  proof  demonstrative  of  the  value  of  the 
system  by  which  it  has  been  created. 

That  defects  and  abuses  should  exist  in  connection  with  such 
a  system  it  is  natural  to  anticipate,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that 
the  application  of  the  amending  hand  should  be  periodically 
needed.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  system  is  sound  and 
honest. 

Now,  the  most  signal  and  striking  feature  of  the  company  law 
of  this  country  is  the  facility  witli  which  companies  can  be 
formed.  Facility  of  formation  is  the  key-note  of  our  company 
law. 

This  supreme  characteristic  of  our  law  it  is  most  important  to 
preserve,  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  conditioned  by 
such  safeguards  in  the  interests  of  shareholders,  investors,  and 
creditors   as   the   law   can   effectively   provide. 

Company  legislation  since  the  1862  Act  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  establishing  on  foot  of,  and  in  connection  with  that 
Act,  various  conditions,  limitations,  and  precautions  intended 
to  protect  the  public  in  their  dealings  as  shareliolders,  investors, 
and    creditors    with    limited   liability    companies. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  in  view  three  great  leading 
principles  in  all  appreciations  and  criticisms  of  the  system 
created  by  company  law.     These  are  : 

1.  That  those  who,  as  promoters  or  directors  of  a  company, 
appeal  to  shareholders  or  investors  should  be  bound  under  clear 
and  stringent  liability  to  give  in  explicit  public  form  definite 
and  adequate  information  as  to  the  objects,  property,  and  other 
material   facts    relative    to    the    company. 
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2.  That  those  to  whom  such  information  is  fairly  and  in  good 
faith  given  must  be  left  to  their  independent  election  whether  or 
not  to  become  shareholders  or  investors  in  the  company,  no 
attempt  being  made  by  the  law  to  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  free  decision. 

3.  That  if  the  information  so  afforded  by  the  promoters  or 
directors,  on  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  the  shareholders 
or  investors  were  induced  to  rely  as  the  basis  of  their  decision  to 
take  shares  or  invest  in  the  company,  proves  to  be  false  or 
fraudulent  in  material  respects,  then  the  promoters  or  directors 
responsible  for  the  information  must  be  held  liable  to  make  full 
compensation,  and  in  fit  cases  must  be  made  subject  to  punish- 
ment as  criminals. 

Under  the  action  of  these  three  principles  there  will  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  obligation  of  affording  due  information,  under 
responsible  publicity  imposed  as  a  legal  duty  on  those  who 
appeal  to  shareholders  and  investors ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  for  the  latter  the  obligation  in  self-protection  of 
prudent  judgment  and  caution,  under  the  clear  consciousness  that 
the  law  will  not,  and  ought  not  to,  relieve  them  from  the  conse- 
quences  of   their   own   deliberate   action. 

Now,  what  it  is  vital  to  drive  home,  so  that  it  may  take  a 
permanent  place  in  the  public  mind,  is  that  the  soundness  and 
sufficiency  of  these  three  principles  have  been  established  by 
actual  experiment. 

Before  the  free  system  of  the  Act  of  1862,  a  series  of  systems 
of  a  more  or  less  protective  character  had  been  tried.  In  the  case 
of  each  system  of  protection,  so  far  as  protective,  the  result  was 
failure. 

The  attempt  to  condition  the  incorporation  of  a  company  with 
limited  liability  by  requiring  (1)  subscription  for  a  definite 
number  of  shares,  (2)  payment  up  of  a  prescribed  percentage  in 
respect  of  such  shares,  was  found  on  trial  to  be  inoperative  and 
delusive,  being  easily  evaded  by  various  pretences  and  devices. 
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Experience  also  demonstrated  the  collapse  of  all  endeavours 
to  give  to  creditors  of  limited  liability  companies  any  artificial 
criteria  for  safety  in  permitting  such  companies  to  become  their 
debtors. 

From  the  working  of  the  law  under  the  various  protective 
devices,  as  attested  by  results,  it  was  finally  established  that 
creditors  must  be  put,  where  they  deal  with  a  company,  to  look 
to  its  assets  only  for  payment,  being  guided  in  giving  credit  to 
the  company  by  the  same  considerations  which  apply  in  ordinary 
cases,  subject  to  one  further  definite  source  of  information 
specially  afforded  by  company  law. 

In  the  case  of  a  company  creditors  ai'e  entitled  to  take  into 
view,  and  the  law  warrants  them  in  taking  into  view,  as  an 
element  in  deciding  to  give  or  refuse  credit,  the  terms  and 
character  of  prescribed  matters  relative  to  the  capital,  property, 
and  position  of  the  comjiany,  supplied  by  the  company  pursuant 
to  statutory  obligation,  and  duly  recorded  for  the  public  benefit. 
Persons,  therefore,  dealing  with  a  limited  company  ought  to 
have  secured,  and  the  law  professes  to  secure,  to  them  the 
possession,  under  the  published  statements  of  the  company,  of 
definite  and  exact  information  as  to  certain  prescribed  matters 
relative  to  the  assets  and  2)roperty  of  the  company  as  factors  to 
enable  them  to  form,  as  prudent  men,  subject,  of  course,  to  all 
the  usual  business  risks  and  contingencies,  a  fair  judgment 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  become  creditors  of  the  company. 

Complaints  of  the  operation  of  company  law  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  since  the  great  development  of  the  limited 
liability  system  under  the  Act  of  1862  and  subsequent  Acts. 

In  1877  a  Select  Committee  issued  a  Report  on  the  Companies 
Acts,  1862  and  1867.  This  committee  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Sherbrooke  (then  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.),  and  a  number 
of  eminent  experts  and  several  judges  were  examined,  the  entire 
field  of  company  law  being  traversed  by  the  witnesses  and  dealt 
with  by  the  committee. 
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Since  that  time  two  important  Acts  have  been  passed  ;  the  one 
addressed  mainly  to  points  relative  to  the  initiation  of  companies, 
"  The  Directors' Liability  Act,  1890";  the  other  addressed  mainly 
to  points  relative  to  the  determination  of  companies,  "The 
Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890."  Of  course,  in  many  respects 
each  of  these  Acts  deals  with  matters  common  to  both. 

In  response  to  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  working  of  the 
company  law  raised  in  several  quarters,  a  Departmental  Committee 
was,  in  1894,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  "to  inquire  what 
amendments  are  necessary  in  the  Acts  relating  to  joint-stock 
companies  incorporated  with  limited  liability,  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  1862  to  1890." 

The  committee  was  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Davey,  and  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  bench,  the  Winding- 
up  Department,  the  legal  profession,  accountants,  and  others.  The 
report  of  this  committee  was  issued  in  1895. 

The  evidence  taken  extended  over  a  wide  range,  and  included 
memoranda  expository  of  the  company  law  of  France,  Germany,  and 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  (U.S.A.)  The  report  also  contains  resolutions 
of  several  Chambers  of  Commerce,  memoranda  of  persons  of  known 
authority  as  being  conversant  with  the  actual  operations  of  the 
company  system,  and  among  these  is  a  contribution  of  much 
practical  value  by  an  eminent  Manchester  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer— Mr.  Samuel  Ogden. 

The  committee  in  its  Report,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  in 
pointed  terms  its  recommendations,  has  adopted  the  convenient 
plan  of  framing  a  draft  Bill,  in  which  are  seen,  as  it  were,  in  working 
form,  the  modifications  and  changes  in  company  law  which  the 
committee  deems  desirable. 

The  most  useful  course,  therefoi*e,  will  be  to  examine  the 
principal  features  of  this  Bill,  in  order  to  consider  the  utility  and 
expediency  of  the  proposals  of  the  committee. 

\Copy  of  the  Bili  is  printed  m  the  AjjpendLv.] 
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Appointment  and  Qualification  of  Directors. 

The  Bill  contains  a  series  of  clauses  relative  to  the  qualification  in 
shares  to  be  held  by  directors.  This  proposed  protection  to  share- 
holders and  investors  will  inevitably  be  evaded,  and  will  break 
down  in  practice.  Besides,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that  such 
stipulations  are  calculated  to  turn  the  public  mind  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  true  conception  of  a  company  imder  company  law,  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  start  into  life,  is  that  the  promoters 
and  those  who  propose  to  direct  it  make,  under  legal  responsibility, 
a  public  appeal  in  definite  terms  to  persons  to  become  shareholders 
and  investors. 

Whether  this  appeal  should  be  responded  to  or  not  ought  to 
depend  not  on  names,  but  on  matters  of  substance. 

Those  who  propose  to  embark  their  money  in  the  company 
should  clearly  recognise  that  the  subjects  to  which  they  ought  to 
direct  their  minds,  under  an  unqualified  sense  of  individual  personal 
responsibility  on  their  part,  are — 

1.  The  defined  objects  of  the  compauy  ; 

2.  The  nature,  value,  and  extent  of  the  declared  or  represented 
property  and  engagements  of  the  company ; 

3.  The    stated   or   represented   prospects   and    probabilities   of 
success  of  the  company. 

In  view  of  this  course  of  duty  on  the  part  of  intending  share- 
holders and  investors,  the  suggested  defence  of  requiring  a  prescribed 
qualification  for  directors  would  prove  absolutely  illusory. 

Indeed,  if  the  company  was  a  big  one,  and  unsound,  it  might  be 
part  of  the  device  of  the  promoters  to  state  and  make  the  qualifica- 
tion high  in  point  of  shares. 

The  Bill  on  this  point,  then,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  not 
calcidated  to  improve  company  law. 
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Allotment  ;   Restriction  on  Commencement  of  Business. 

The  Bill  next  deals  with  two  important  heads  connected  with 
•company  law.  These  are — (1)  Allotment,  (2)  Restriction  on  com- 
mencement of  business. 

Before  examining  in  detail  these  two  subjects,  it  is  expedient  to 
point  out  that  these  clauses,  so  far  as  operative,  would,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  have  the  effect  of  greatly  limiting  that 
cardinal  feature  of  our  company  law,  facility  of  formation. 

This  is  a  very  serious  olijection,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  clear  that 
this  facility  of  formation  has  importantly  contributed  to  call 
together  the  enormous  masses  of  capital,  and  to  set  in  action  the  wide 
and  various  enterprises  that  make  up  our  limited  liability  system, 
as  constituted  under  our  company  law. 

This  facility  of  formation  has,  in  particulai',  been  a  decisive  factor 
in  attracting  to  this  country  from  all  parts  of  the  world  large 
investments,  as  well  as  important  projects  of  various  kinds. 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  this  position,  so  full  of  advantage 
to  this  countxy,  except  in  obedience  to  some  gain  of  a  very  real  and 
permanent  character. 

As  to  allotment,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  No  allotment  of  share  capital  of  a  company  to  be  made  unless — 
(a)  Amount  fixed  by  memorandum,  or  articles  of  association,  and 
named  in  prospectus  as  minimum  subscription,  on  wliich  directors 
may   proceed   to   allotment  ;   or 
(&)  If  no  amount   so  fixed  and  named,  then  the  whole  amount  of 
share  capital 
subscribed,  and  sum  payable  on  application  for  the  amount  fixed 
and  named,  or  for  the   whole  amount  paid   and    received    by  the 
■company. 

2  The  amount  in  each  case  to  be  reckoned  exclusively  of  any 
amount  payable  otherwise  than  in  cash  (in  the  Bill  referred  to  as 
the  minimum  subscription). 

3.  Amount  payable  on  application  and  allotment  on  each  share, 
not  together  to  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  share. 
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4.  On  noa-compliance  with  these  conditions  within  prescribed 
time,  money  received  from  appKcants  to  be  returned. 

5.  The  above  provisions  not  to  be  waived  by  any  applicant 
otherwise  tlian  )jy  writing,  signed  by  him,  after  notice  in  writing  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  subscription,  and  before  allotment. 

As  to  the  restrictions  on  the  commencement  of  business  or 
exercise  of  borrowing  powers,  the  Bill  makes  the  commencement  of 
business  or  exercise  of  borrowing  powers  subject  to  the  following- 
conditions  : — 

(a)  The  allotment  of  shares  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  amount  in  cash,  to  an  amount  not  less  in  the  whole  than 
the  minimum  subscription. 
{b)  The  payment  by  every  director  to  the  company,  on  each  of  the 
shares  taken  or  contracted  to  be  taken  by  him,  of  a  proportion 
equal  to  the  proportion  payable  on  application  and  allotment  on 
the  shares  offered  for  public  subscription. 

(c)  The  payment  and  receipt  in  cash  by  the  company  of  not  less 

than  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  amount  payable  on  applica- 
tion and  allotment  on  all  the  shares  allotted. 

(d)  The  filing  with  the  registrar  of  a  statutory  declaration  by  the 
secretary  or  one  of  the  directors,  in  prescribed  form,  of  compli- 
ance with  the  above  conditions. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to  endeavour  to  secure 
that  the  company  starts  its  business  with  sufficient  capital  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  fix  the  capital  of  the  company  as  proposed  must 
always  be  purely  arbitrary.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  deceive,  the 
proposed  protection  will  be  easily  evaded.  The  jjresence  of  such 
conditions  are  altogether  dangerous,  beca\ise  they  cannot  be  made 
effective.  They  create  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  tend  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  prudence,  and  operate  to  break  or  weaken  the 
springs  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  intending  shareholders  and 
investors. 

The  Select  Committee  which  reported  in  1877  had  before  it 
proposals  of  the  same  order  in  principle.  The  question  of  fixnig  the 
amount  of  capital  with  which  a  company  should  start  business  was 
brought  before  many  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
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committee.  The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  George  Jessel) 
was  examined  ou  this  subject.  He  distinctly  condemned  the 
proposal  to  fix  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  a  company  should 
commence  business,  "I  do  not  understand,"  he  said  "why  you 
should  protect  grown  men,  and  say  tliey  sliould  not  subscribe  to 
companies  unless  two-thirds  of  the  capital  was  bona  fide  subscribed, 
or  any  other  share  of  it.  Many  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  this 
country — trading  corporations — have  been  started  with  a  great  deal 
less.  Look  at  our  great  joint-stock  banks.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  England,  not  one  of 
them  was  established  with  this  amount  of  capital  subscribed.  It  is 
sometimes  an  enormous  disadvantage  to  have  a  very  large  capital. 
It  seems  to  me  that  everything  that  interferes  witli  freedom  of 
contract  is  an  evil.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  unless  there  exists 
a  very  strong  case  of  counterbalancing  good,  and  over-counter- 
balancing good.  " 

All  such  clauses  as  those  in  this  Bill  which  propose  to  fix  the 
amoimt  of  capital  subscribed  and  the  proportion  paid  up  as  condi- 
tions preliminary  to  the  start  of  a  company  are  proved  by  experience 
to  be  dangerous,  because  inoperative  and  delusive.  They  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  and  fundamental  principles  on  which 
company  law  is  based,  and,  however  framed,  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Looking  to  the  scope  of  the  law  as  applied  to  companies  under 
the  Companies  Act,  1862,  and  subsequent  statutes,  the  main  and 
most  important  provisions  relate  to  the  following  leading  heads  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  the  company. 

2.  The  management  and  working  of  the  company. 

3.  The  dissolution  of  the  company. 

These  main  divisions,  relative  to  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  a 
company,  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  under  the  following 
aspects : — 

\.  The  prospectus. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  company. 

3.  The  mortgages  and  charges  of  the  company. 
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4.  The  accounts  of  the  company,  and  audit. 

5.  The  winding  up  of  the  company. 

6.  The  duties  and  liabihties  of  promoters  and  directors. 

The  great  commanding  principles  appHcable  to  these  heads  in  their 
totahty  are — 

1.  That  the  promoters  and  directors  of  the  company  act  as 
towards  shareholders,  investors,  and  creditors,  by  making  and 
giving,  as  a  legal  duty,  statements,  representations,  and 
information  in  definite  terms  upon  points  material, 
sufficient  to  enable  such  shareholders,  investors,  and  creditors 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  whether  or  not  to  contract. 

2.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  statements,  representations,  and 
information  being  true,  and  the  same  being  in  fact  true, 
shareholders,  investors,  and  creditors  embark  their  money  and 
lose  it,  they  must  bear  the  consequences,  and  they  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to,  look  to  the  law  for  redress  and  remedy. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  statements,  representations,  and 
information  are  false  or  fraudulent  in  material  respects,  the 
law  will  and  ought  to  give  to  the  shareholders,  investors,  and 
creditors  full  compensation  as  against  promoters  and  directors, 
and  those  associated  with  them  in  a  defined  way,  who  should 
in  addition,  in  fit  cases,  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
criminal  law. 

The  Prospectus. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  that,  as  regards  companies,  intending 
shareholders  and  investors  do  not  and  practically  cannot  make 
independent  and  thorough  inquiry.  They  rely,  and  must  rely,  on 
the  prospectus.  They  are  entitled  to  rely  upon  it.  The  law  must 
be  such  as  to  make  it  sufiicient  for  a  prudent  man  to  rely  on  the 
prospectus,  subject  to  all  the  contingencies,  risks,  and  chances 
which  must  always  attach  to  business  enterprises,  often  of  a  purely 
speculative  character. 
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This  opens  up  the  grave  question  as  to  what  the  prospectus  should 
contain.  It  should  contain  sufficient  information  to  enable  a 
reasonable  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  natiire,  property,  and 
prospects  of  the  company.  Of  course,  with  these  data  a  wrong  or 
rash  judgment  may  be  formed,  but  for  that  the  sliai'eholder  and 
investor  must  take  the  consequences. 

Only  a  broad  general  principle  can  be  laid  down.  The  prospectus 
should  contain  a  fair  and  true  statement  of  the  material  facts  as  to 
the  nature,  property,  and  prospects  of  the  company,  without  any 
statement  or  suppression  calculated  in  any  substantial  respect  to 
deceive  or  mislead. 

A  proper  prospectus  is  an  ideal  towards  which  law  and  experience 
are  ever  more  approximating. 

As  this  point  of  the  prospectus  is  a  vital,  if  not  the  vital,  point 
in  the  history  of  a  company,  it  is  impossible  to  attach  too  miich 
importance  to  it. 

The  Bill  contains  a  number  of  clauses  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  prospectus.  Those  which  relate  to  full  disclosure  as  to 
the  purchase  of  property  by  the  company,  so  far  as  regards  the 
vendor,  the  price,  and  the  mode  and  terms  of  acquisition,  are  use- 
ful, and  deserve  carefvil  consideration. 

Facts  as  to  the  real  price  to  be  paid  to  the  true  vendor  ought  to 
be  clearly  stated  in  the  prospectus,  so  that  it  may  be  known  what 
profits  are  made,  and  in  what  way,  hj  any  persons  who  may  inter- 
vene between  the  actual  vendor  and  the  purchasing  company.  Con- 
cealment on  these  points  is  a  grave  source  of  injury  and  loss  to 
companies  and  those  who  become  interested  in  them.  The  utmost 
resources  of  the  law  must  be  applied  to  put  an  end  to  such  conceal- 
ment, a  concealment  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  success  of  very 
many  companies,  and  prepares  at  the  outset  the  way  for  their  early 
collapse. 

Of  course  the  prospectus  contemplated  is  one  which  is  issiied  to 
the  public  ;  the  case  of  private  appeals  for  capital  or  loans  rests  on  a 
different  principle. 
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The  subject  of  the  presence  on  the  prospectus  of  material  particulars 
relative  to  contracts  is  an  important  one,  but  it  can  be  grappled 
with  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  amendment  of  the  law  suggested  by- 
existing  experience. 

The  proposal  in  the  Bill  to  absorb  into  the  pros])ectu3  section  38 
of  the  Act  of  1867  is  logically  right.  It  is  enough  to  state  in  the 
prospectus  the  substance  of  material  contracts,  with  offered 
opportunity  to  inspect.  The  statement  in  the  Bill,  that  in  the 
prospectus  shall  appear  "every  material  fact  known  to  any  director 
or  promoter  of  the  company  who  is  a  party  to  the  issue  of  the 
prospectus,"  is  dangerous  from  its  particulai-ity.  No  more  can  l)e 
required  or  expected  than  that  the  prospectus  should  be  a  substantial 
statement  of  material  facts. 

The  prospectus  possesses  supreme  importance,  because  of  the 
consequences  to  promoters  and  directors,  and  those  associated  with 
them,  in  the  event  of  any  material  statement  in  it  being  found  to  be 
false  or  fraudulent.  This  aspect  of  the  prospectus  opens  up  the 
question  (discussed  later)  how,  when,  and  against  whom  is  the 
liability  for  a  false  or  fraudulent  prospectus  to  be  enforced. 

The  Bill  also  provides  a  substitutional  provision  for  section  25  of 
the  Act  of  1867,  in  requiring  a  return  within  prescribed  time  of  all 
share  allotments,  distinguishing  those  payable  otherwise  than  in 
cash. 

Meetings  of  the  Company. 

According  to  the  conception  of  a  company  under  company  law, 
its  operations  are  carried  on  by  directors,  who  are  under  legal 
responsibility  to  make  definite  statements  and  supply  prescribed 
information,  on  which  shareholders,  investors,  and  creditors  do  and 
are  entitled  to  i-ely.  It  is  obvious  the  directors  shoiild  hold  such 
meetings,  and  thereat  state  such  facts  as  may  enable  the  share- 
holders to  know  the  true  and  actual  position  and  prospects  of  the 
company. 

Just  complaint  exists  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  legal  provisions 
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to  secure  these  objects.     The  Bill  contains  clauses  on  this  head 
which  are  useful  as  a  basis  for  further  legislation. 

A  small  committee  of  practical  business  men,  assisted  by  persons 
accustomed  to  company  accounts,  could  suggest  clauses  which  would 
provide  for  the  presentation  in  clear  form  of  what  would  give  to  the 
members  of  the  company  a  substantially  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  outlook  of  the  company.  This  the  law  ought  and  can 
secui'e  to  the  members  of  the  company. 

Mortgages  and  Charges  of  the  Company. 

The  powers  of  a  company  to  mortgage  its  property,  as  to  extent 
and  mode  of  exercise,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much  angry 
discussion.  l!^either  on  ground  of  principle,  nor  of  expediency, 
oiight  there  to  be  any  limit  on  the  power  of  a  company  to — 

1.  Charge  its  unpaid  or  uncalled  capital. 

2.  Create  floating  charges  over  its  assets. 

3.  Mortgage  its  future  book  debts  or  chattel  property. 

What  is,  however,  imperatively  necessary,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  full  power,  is  that  there  sliould  be  clear  and  due  notice  of  the 
fiict  and  extent  to  which  that  power  has  been  exercised. 

The  existing  law  as  to  the  registration  of  mortgages,  being 
section  43  of  the  Act  of  1862,  has  pi'ovcd  of  no  effect.  It  is  not 
observed,  and  to  its  non-observance  there  is  a  practically  universal 
assent. 

It  is  imperative  that  there  sliould  be  an  efficient  register.  This 
requisition  is  in  conformity  with  the  great  princijile  of  company 
law — that  is,  the  issue  of  definite  statements  of  material  facts  under 
responsible  publicity,  on  which   those  interested  are  invited  to  act. 

The  Bill  contains  clauses  well  adapted  to  place  the  power  of  a 
company  to  mortgage  and  the  due  registration  of  its  mortgages  on  a 
just  footing.       The  Bill  provides  that — 

1.  Every  mortgage  or  charge  by  a  company  being — 

(a)  Mortgage  or  charge  to  secure  issue  of  debentures  ; 

(b)  Mortgage  or  charge  on  uncalled  or  unpaid  capital  of  the  company  ; 
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(f )  Mortgage  or  charge  under  instrument  which  if  executed  by  any- 
individual  would  require  registration  as  a  Bill  of  Sale  ; 

(d)  A  floating  charge  on  the  undertaking  or  property  of  the 
company, 

to  be  void  against  the  liquidator  and  any  creditor  unless  I'egistered 
as  prescrilied. 

2.  No  registration  necessary  of  liens  by  law  or  charges  created 
in  ordinary  course  of  business. 

3.  Registrar  to  keep  with  respect  to  each  company  a  register  of 
all  such  mortgages  and  charges. 

4.  The  register  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  person  on 
payment  of  prescribed  fee,  and  company  to  keep  copies  of  mortgages 
and  charges  requiring  registration,  the  same  to  be  open  for  inspection 
of  members  and  creditors. 

These  clauses  will  no  doubt  cause  trouble  and  some  expense,  but 
they  are  a  necessary  protective  precaution  in  view  of  the  just 
principle  that  no  limit  or  restriction  oiight  to  be  piit  on  the 
company's  power  to  give  such  mortgages  and  charges. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

This  large  head  of  the  operations  of  a  company  may  be  put  on 
a  solid  basis  of  principle. 

In  the  case  of  a  company,  the  shareholders,  investors,  and  creditors 
are  so  situated  that  in  many  important  respects  their  power  of 
independent  inquiry  and  investigation  is  limited. 

In  compensation  for  this  limitation,  the  law  requires  that  the 
company  shall  record  and  publish  certain  information  as  to  the 
capital  and  obligations  of  the  company.  This  information  should  be 
adequate,  exact,  and  explicit.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  reliable  source 
of  guidance  to  all  interested  in  the  company.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  put  on  mere  accounts.  Sir 
George  Jessel,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  before  referred  to, 
said  :  "  The  notion  that  any  form  of  account  will  prevent  fraud  is 
quite   delusive.       Anybody    who  has   had  any  experience   of  these 
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things  knows  that  a  rogne  will  put  false  figures  into  an  account, 
and  cook  it,  as  the  phrase  is,  whatever  form  of  account  you 
prescribe." 

Still,  explicit  statements  of  accounts  in  a  prescribed  form  under 
legal  responsibility  for  consequences  if  they  prove  false  will  prove 
effective  in  material  respects. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  sound  as  to  the  balance-sheet,, 
containing  the  following  particulars  : 

(a)  Amount  of  share  capital  issued  and  amount  paid  up  thereon, 
distinguishing  amount  paid  up  in  cash  and  amount  otherwise 
paid  and  arrears  of  calls. 

(b)  Amount  of   debts   due  by  company-,  distinguishing  amount   of 

mortgages,    debentures,    and    floating     charges    over    general 
assets. 

(c)  Amount  of  debts  due  to  company  after  proper   deduction    for 

debts  bad  or  doubtful, 
(f?)  Whether  assets  taken  at  cost  price  or  by  valuation,  or  on  what 
other  basis    stated   and   whether    any,    and   what    amount   of 
percentage   written   off,   and   what   other   provision   made    for 
depreciation. 

Certainly  such  account  clearly  and  fl\irly  stated  would  go  far  to 
enable  a  fliir  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  company.  Of  course,  if  those  interested  will  not  examine  and 
weigh  the  information  thus  by  law  provided,  they  cannot  complain 
if  they  lose  their  money. 

The  much-contested  question  of  the  principle  on  which  revenue 
should  be  divided  as  profit  ought  to  be  settled  by  clear  statutory 
enactment.  This  is  certainly  a  difficult  task,  as  the  question, 
"  What  is  profit  1"  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  generally  applicable, 
without  careful  delibei-ation,  aided  by  trained,  experience,  and  then 
only,  perhaps,  subject  to  conditions  of  some  complexity. 

The  cases  of  Lee  v.  Neuchatel  Asphalte  Compam-  (41  Ch.,  D.  1.)- 
and  Verner  v.  General  Commercial  Investment  Trust  (1894,  2  Ch., 
239),  show  what  complicated  considerations  are  involved  iu 
determining  the  power  of  a  company  to  declare  a  dividend. 
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The  Committee,  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  justly 
say :  "  Ou  the  whole  the  task  of  proposing  clauses  wliich  will  be 
sound  in  principle  and  easy  of  application,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  every  case,  seems  to  your  committee  too 
complex  and  delicate  a  matter  for  them  to  undertake  as  part  of 
their  general  inquiry,  and  they  recommend  that,  if  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  formulate  the  law  on  this  subject,  the  question  be 
referred  to  a  small  body  of  experts  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose." 

It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  or  hesitation  can  exist  as  to  the 
ui'gent  necessity  of  settling  in  clear  terms  a  point  so  important  as 
the  power  to  declare  a  dividend.  It  involves  vital  considerations 
as  to  the  safe  working  of  company  law.  It  certainly  should  be 
made  clear  whether  a  dividend  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  declared, 
in  cases  where  capital  has  been  lost  or  depreciated  in  value,  or  the 
Assets  of  the  company,  if  realised,  would  not  replace  the  share 
capital,  though  the  business  of  the  company  may  be  earning 
revenue,  and  even  considerable  revenue. 

If  the  legal  formula  for  settliug  the  question  can  only  be  stated 
conditionally,  still  it  ought  to  be  stated  with  all  the  exactness 
possible.  The  Bill  contains  a  provision  as  to  audit  admittedly 
novel  in  character.  It  is  on  the  border  line  of  the  admissible  and 
non-admissible  as  a  compulsory  requisition.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  careful  consideration,  as  tending  to  care  and  conscientiousness  in 
keeping  and  preparing  the  accounts  of  the  company.  The  clauses 
of  the  Bill  on  this  head  are  : — 

1.  Auditors    of     company    to    require    and     to     be     supplied    with 

balance-sheet  (called  private  balance-sheet),  giving  details  on 
which  shareholders'  balance-sheet  founded,  to  be  signed  by 
directors  or  manager  of   company. 

2.  Auditors  to  have   power   to  require   supply  of  further  details  or 

information  as  to  the  balance-sheet,  and  certify  at  foot  thereof 
whether  this  requisition  complied  with, 

3.  This  private  balance-sheet  not  to  be  issued  to  members  of  company. 

but  kept  as  part  of  records  of  company. 
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Upon  the  whole  this  may  be  said  to  be  au  expedient  amendment. 

Winding   Up. 

This  branch  of  inquiry  discloses  important  matters  relative  to  the 
company  system  in  its  effect  on  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of 
the  country,  and  thi'ows  direct  hi^-ht  on  many  weak  points  in 
company  law  and  practice. 

From  the  Registrar's  annual  report  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
new  companies  registered  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  past 
year  was  2,670,  the  total  numl)er  on  the  register,  April,  1895, 
being  16,988. 

The  just  issued  rej)ort  of  the  Inspector-General  in  companies 
liquidation  on  the  genei'al  working  of  the  Companies  (Winding  up) 
Act,  1890,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1894,  states  the 
amount  of  company  insolvency,  including  certain  information 
relating  to  companies  wound  up  under  the  Act  of  1862,  thus  : — 

1.    Under  the  Act  1S62. 

Voluntary  liquidations 833 

Voluntary  liquidations  suliject  to  supervision  of  the 

Court 51 

884 
2.    Under  the  Act  1S90. 

Compulsory  liquidations  by  order  of  the  Court,  viz  : 
(a)  Companies    having    head  offices   in    England 

and  Wales 113 

(6)  ComDanies  having  head  offices  abroad   1 

Total 998 

The  number,  therefore,  according  to  this  report,  of  companies 
going  into  liquidation  during  the  year  is  in  the  proportion  of  37*37 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  new  companies,  and  5*87  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  companies  on  the  register,  as  compared  with 
43'65  and  6-32  per  cent  respectively  in  the  previous  year.     Though 
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the  number  of  liquidations  shovvs  a  decrease  on  the  year  of  4*22 
per  cent,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
non-liquidating  but  abortive  companies. 

These  being  taken  into  account,  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
companies  in  1894  was,  in  proportion  to  the  new  companies,  about 
66  per  cent,  which  agrees  with  the  previous  year. 

It  appears,  on  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  only  one- 
third  of  the  companies  registei'ed  became  permanent. 

The  report  contains  the  following  further  statements  as  to 
(1)  mode  of  liquidation  of  companies  since  1890,  (2)  amount  of 
capital  in  companies  wound  up  during  the  year,  (3)  estimated 
assets,  liabilities,  and  deficiencies  of  compulsory  liquidations. 

"A  comparison  of  the  various  methods  of  liquidation  under  which 
companies  have  been  wound  up  since  1890,  when  the  Companies 
(Winding-up)  Act  came  into  operation,  yields  the  following  figures, 
viz.  : — 


Tear. 

Voluntary 
Liquidations. 

Supervision 
Liquidations. 

Compulsory 
Liquidations. 

Totals. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

722 
921 
860 
833 

32 

53 
43 
51 

119 

117 
139 
114 

873 
1,091 
1,042 

998 

"  One  of  the  companies  ordered  to  be  wound  up  by  the  Court  in 
1894,  namely,  the  Canada  Shipping  Company  Limited,  had  its  head 
office  out  of  England,  as  against  eleven  companies  of  the  same 
character  ordered  to  be  wound  up  in  1893.  The  total  number  of 
English  companies  going  into  liquidation  in  1894  was  thus  99",  or, 
exchiding  two  cases  in  which  proceedings  were  stayed  after  com- 
mencement, 995.  The  capital  invested  in  these  companies  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows,  viz.: — 
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Paid  up  by 
the  Public. 


1.  On     111     companies    wound    up;  £ 

compulsorily  by   order    of    the  i 

Court  j     2,811,573 

2.  On    833    companies     wound     up! 

voluntarily,  as  appearing  from 
a  private  return  furnished  by 
the  Registrar  of  Joint-stock 
Companies '  20,761,676 

3.  On    51     cases    wound    up    under! 

supervision  of  the  Court  (less 
3  cases  included  in  previous! 
year  as  voluntary  liquidations, 
and  6  cases  as  to  which  no; 
information   is    obtainable) 1,232,052 

■ i 

Total  for  1894 I  24,805,301 

Total  for  1893 !  22,983,875 


lesued  to 
Vendors  as 
paid  up. 


£ 
1,559,127 

16,015,926 
226,413 


£ 
4,370,700 

36,777,602 
1,458,465 


17,801,466 
18,463,886 


42,606,767 
41,447,761 


"  The  following  further  informatiou  with  regard  to  estimated 
assets,  liabilities,  and  deficiencies  is,  in  the  absence  of  material  for 
fuller  informatiou,  necessarily  limited  to  compalsm-y  liquidations 
under  the  Act  of  1890. 

"The  estimated  liabilities  in  the  compulsory  liquidations  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preceding  year  are  as  follow  : — 


Debentures. 

Creditors  fully 
or  partly 
secured. 

Unsecure  1 
Creditors. 

Total. 

For  1894 

£ 
864,485 
4,535,008 

£ 
843,266 
2,030,525 

£ 

2,229,627 

15,622,629 

£ 
3,937,378 

„    1893 

22,188,162 

Increase  in  1894 

Decrease  in  1894    ... 

3,670,523 

1,187,239 

13,393,002 

18,250,784 

"  The  value   of  the  assets   of  companies  ordered  to  be  wound  up 
compulsorily  during  1894,  as  estimated  in  the  statements  of  affairs 
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lodged  in  the  liquidations,  was  £3,261,573,  against  £25,897,791  for 
the  previous  year. 

"  In  compulsory  liquidations  alone  there  is  an  estimated  loss  to 
contributories  of  £4,445,530,  against  £6,426,254  in  1893,  and  a  loss 
to  creditors  of  £1,860,925,  against  a  corresponding  loss  in  1893  of 
£2,577,643.  The  total  estimated  loss  on  companies  wound  up 
compulsorily  during  the  past  year  is  thus  £6,306,455,  as  against 
£9,003,897  for  1893. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that,  judged  by  the  mere  criterion  of  capital 
involved,  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  total  amount  (jf 
company  insolvency  diu-ing  the  past  year,  although  the  number  of 
companies  wound  up  has  slightly  diminished,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  debt  owing  in  compulsory  liquidations  can  be  taken  as  a 
guide  in  the  case  of  defaulting  companies  generalh^,  there  has  been 
a  very  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  liabilities.  The  fluctuations 
under  the  various  methods  of  liquidation  are,  however,  by  no  means 
uniform,  while  the  information  with  regard  to  voluutai-y  and  super- 
vision cases  is  very  defective,  as  will  a})pear  from  the  following  : — 

"  Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Ixcrease  or  Decrease  per  cent  in  the 
Number  of  Cases,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital,  Liabilities,  and 
Deficiency  respectively,  of  Companies  going  into  Liquidation 
during  1S9-1  as  compared  with  those  of  1893. 


Compulsory. 


Increase     Decrease 
per  cent.  '  per  cent. 


Voluntary. 


Increase 
per  cent. 


Decrease 
per  cent. 


Supervision . 


Increase  I  Decrease 
per  cent.  I  per  cent. 


Number  of  cases 

Amount     of      capital 

issued  as  paid  up... 

Amount  of  liabilities. 

Amount  of  deficiency 


18 

50 
80 
30 


3 

20 

No  information, 
ditto 


18 


25 

No  information, 
ditto 


"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  companies  wound  up  compulsorily  has  been  much  greater 
than  in  the  voluntary  or  supervision  cases." 
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The  most  marked  feature,  as  the  report  points  out,  of  these 
statistics  is  the  decrease  in  number  and  importance  of  compulsory 
liquidations  as  compared  with  voluntary  or  supervision  liquidations. 

This  raises  an  important  and  vital  public  question,  wliich  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  companies  with  hmited  liability. 

In  this  system,  those  interested  in  a  company  rely,  and  must  rely, 
on  statements  and  representations  by  the  promoters  and  directors, 
on  the  truth  of  which  they  depend  when  they  enter  or  become 
creditors  of  the  company.  Really  independent,  adequate  inquiry  or 
investigation  on  the  part  of  a  shareholder  or  creditor  is  a  practica. 
impossibility. 

As  a  great  general  principle,  it  is  only  when  the  company  comes 
into  liquidation  that  the  liability  of  promoters  and  directors  for 
their  statements,  representations,  and  acts  can  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  traced  home. 

Further,  as  the  shareholder  or  creditor  cannot  make  independent 
investigation,  but  must  rely  on  the  responsible  statements  of  the 
promoters  and  directors  of  the  company,  so  he  is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  enforcing  the  liability  of  the  promoters  and  directors 
when  the  question  whether  those  statements  are  false  or  fraudulent 
has  to  be  determined. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  the  machinei-y  for  enforcing 
such  liability  should,  as  a  general  principle,  be  attached  to  and  be 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  procedure  applied  to  the  winding  up  of 
the  company. 

Even  before  "The  Directors'  Liability  Act,  1890,"  which  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  liability  for  a  false  prospectus  should  be 
such  as  an  honest  man  ought  to  accept,  involving  changes  in  the 
common  law,  and  in  particular  removing  difficulties  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  action  of  deceit.  Sir  George  Jessel,  in  his  evidence  in 
1877,  already  referred  to,  said  :  "The  law  is  amply  sufficient  to 
punish  actual  fraud,  but  the  machiuery  of  the  law  is  defective,  and 
defective  in  this  way,  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business." 
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This  is  one  great  reason,  and  another  istlie  enormous  trouble  and 
expense  in  which  a  shareholder  or  creditor  becomes  involved,  if  he 
individually  embarks  on  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  in  enforcement 
of  the  liability  of  promoters  or  directors.  Agaiiist  promoters, 
directors,  and  their  defined  associates  there  exist  remedies,  civil 
and  criminal,  common  law  and  statutory.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  tliem  in  detail  ;  they  ai'e  substantially  sufficient.  The 
defect  lies  in  the  machinery  for  their  application.  So  far,  indeed, 
does  this  defect  extend,  that  in  the  result  they  are,  speaking- 
generally,  aot  applied. 

As  to  the  enlargement  of  the  remedies  provided  by  the  criminal  law, 
two  proposals  have  been  suggested — that  is  to  say  :  (1)  the  extension 
of  the  criminal  law  to  cei'tain  contraventions  of  statutory  provisions 
made  for  the  protection  of  others,  which,  though  practically  fraudulent, 
are  not  now  criminal  offences ;  (2)  the  application  to  companies  of 
the  principle  of  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  which  provides  that  certain 
acts  which  result  in  defrauding  the  public  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
done  with  tiie  intention  of  defrauding,  unless  the  jury  find  other- 
wise. 

These  suggestions  are  presented  and  discussed  in  the  Inspector- 
General's  report,  already  referred  to. 

These  proposals  open  up  a  most  important  field  of  inquii-y. 

There  are  two  competing  considerations  to  be  accommodated  :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  danger  of  giving  impunity  to  fraudulent  practices 
in  connection  with  companies  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of 
deterring  men  of  honour  and  honesty  from  becoming  promoters  or 
directors  of  companies. 

The  one  safe  rule,  as  regards  the  criminal  law  on  this  subject,  is 
that  no  one  should  be  in  the  position  of  being  found  guilty  of  fraud 
without  a  fraudulent  intention  established.  That  rule  is  the  founda- 
tion principle  on  which  to  test  criminal  remedies  ;  whereas,  in  France, 
certain  mere  contraventions  of  statutory  provisions  are  made 
criminal,  though  such  infringement  is  without  fraudulent  intention. 
The  tendency  in  France  seems  to  be  to  extend  this  kind  of  legis- 
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lation,  and  a  Bill  containing  enlarged  provisions  in  this  direction 
passed  the  Senate  in  1884, 

This  is  no  precedent  for  this  country.  Indeed,  M.  C'lunet,  avocat 
a  la  Cour  de  Paris,  whose  memorandum  on  French  company  law 
forms  part  of  the  Committee's  report  of  1895,  states:  "In  the 
business  world  it  is  thought  that  this  abundance  of  penalties  does 
not  stop,  to  any  degree,  persons  determined  to  make  their  fortunes 
by  ruining  their  neighbours,  but  that  it  keeps  out  of  companies 
honourable  men.  Men  of  experience  think  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  staft'  of  honourable  and  substantial 
persons  to  manage  even  hona-fide  companies." 

These  consequences  might  have  been  anticipated  on  general 
principles,  but  it  is  impoi'tant  to  have  recorded  the  clear  result 
of  experience. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  existing  statutory  criminal 
law  might,  as  suggested,  be  amended  so  as  to  be  more  explicit  in 
its  application,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  all  persons  of  a  defined 
character,  whose  conduct  may  fall  within  the  evil  which  it  is  the 
object  of  these  statutes  to  punish.  Further,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  adopt,  within  rigorously  defined  limits,  the  principle  of  some 
recent  legislation,  in  particular  the  Delators  Act,  1869,  and  shift 
the  onua  prohandi,  so  that  in  respect  of  certain  acts  a  guilty  inten- 
tion is  presumed,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown.  The  effect  is 
to  transfer  the  presumption  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

But  as  this  is  a  dangerous  path  to  pursue,  the  utmost  caution 
■  must  be  observed,  and  any  proposal  for  the  purpose  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  public  discussion,  so  that  the  whole  meaning  and 
tendenc}'  of  such  legislation  may  be  fully  realised. 

It  is  never  safe,  as  a  general  rule,  to  presume  guilt,  and  this  is  the 
less  necessary  when  it  is  found  that,  defective  as  the  criminal  law 
is,  experience  testifies  that  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  applying  it 
operate  to  secure  impunity  in  many  cases  where  the  law  has  power 
to  punish.  To  maiuifacture  crimes,  in  order  to  counterwork  a 
deficiency  in  the  machinery  for  securing  convictions  for  crimes,  is 
neither  justice  nor  policy. 
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It  is  expedient  now  to  consider  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  Winding- 
up  Act,  1S90.  Three  great  leading  ])rovi8ions  of  tills  Act  it  is 
important  to  clearly  appreciate,  being  those  relating  to  the — (1) 
official  receiver's  reports  ;  (2)  public  examination  of  promoters  and 
directors ;  (3)  power  of  the  Court  to  assess  damages  against 
delinquent  promoters,  directors,  and  officers. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  provides  as  follows  :  (1)  Where  the  Court  has 
made  an  order  for  winding  up  a  company,  the  official  receiver  shall 
submit  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Court — 

(a)  As  to  the  amount  of  capital  issued,  subscribed,  and  paid  up,  and 

the  estimated  amount  of  assets  and  liabilities  ;  and 
(h)  If  the  company  has  failed,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  ;  and 
(c)  Whether  in  his  opinion  further  inquiry  is  desirable  as  to  any 
matter  relating  to  the  promotion,  formation,  or  failure  of  the 
company,  or  the  conduct  of  the  business  thereof. 

2.  The  official  receiver  may  also,  if  he  thinks  fit,  make  a  further 
repoi't,  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  company  was  formed,  and 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  any  fraud  has  been  committed  by  any 
person  in  the  promotion  or  formation  of  the  company,  or  by  any 
director  or  other  officer  of  the  company  in  relation  to  the  company, 
since  the  formation  thereof,  and  any  other  matters  which  in  his 
opinion  it  is  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Court. 

?t.  The  Court  may,  after  consideration  of  any  such  report,  direct 
that  any  person  who  has  taken  part  in  the  promotion  or  formation 
of  the  company,  or  has  been  a  director  or  officer  of  the  company, 
shall  attend  before  the  Court  and  be  publicly  examined  as  to  the 
promotion  or  formation  of  the  company,  or  as  to  his  conduct  and 
dealings  as  director  or  officer  of  the  company. 

This  power  to  make  official  reports,  and  this  obligation  to  submit 
to  public  examination,  are  admiralile  agencies,  and  are  in  true 
conformity  with  the  theory  on  which  the  company  law  rests. 

It  was  by  public  statements  made  under  legal  responsibility  that 
promoters  and  directors  were  able  to  start  the  company.  Therefore 
it  is  by  official  reports  and  public  examination  that  on  the  liquidatioa 
of  the  company  the  truth  of  those  statements  should  be  ascertained. 
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A  le<ral  (iiiestion  of  great  importance  has  been  raised  on  this 
section  of  the  Act. 

The  Inspector-General  and  the  Department  contend  that  the 
opinion  of  the  official  receiver  in  his  report  that  fraud  has  been 
committed  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  getting  an  order  for  public 
examination,  but  that,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  section, 
on  the  official  receiver's  report  that  further  inquiry  is  desirable, 
a  public  examination  may  be  ordered,  and  that  if  the  official 
receiver,  as  the  result  of  this  examination,  is  of  opinion  that  fraud 
has  been  committed,  he  may  further  report  to  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  may  thereupon,  if  satisfied,  subject  to  such  further  pro- 
ceedings it  may  deem  expedient,  that  fraud  had  been  committed, 
assess  damages.  Looking,  however,  to  the  terms  of  the  section,  and 
to  the  judgment  in  the  case  in  re  General  Phosphate  Corporation, 
(1895,  1  Cli.,  3),  it  must  be  taken  that  the  law  is,  that  the 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  under  this  section  8  to  direct  a  public 
examination,  unless  the  official  receiver  either  states  expressly,  in 
his  further  report,  that  in  his  opinion  some  fraud  such  as  is 
mentioned  in  sub-section  2  of  section  8  has  been  committed,  or  the 
focts  which  are  stated  in  the  report  show  clearly  that,  in  his 
opinion,  such  a  fraud  has  been  committed. 

Now,  this  view  of  the  law  operiites  to  take  away  very  much  of 
the  benefit  of  the  power  to  obtain  a  public  examination. 

This  examination  is  often  absolutely  indispensable  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  fraud  has  or  has  not  been  committed.  It  is 
certainly  against  all  fitness  to  demand  that  a  report  should  state 
the  opinion  that  fraud  has  been  committed  before  an  examination 
can  be  had,  when  the  examination  itself  is  very  likely  to  be,  anrl  in 
many  cases  really  is,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to 
fraud  or  no  fraud. 

The  contention  of  the  department  is  so  vital  to  the  utility  of  the 
public  examination,  that  the  law  ought  to  be  promptly  amended  in 
conformity  with  it. 

To  this  public  examination  and  its  consequences  is  no  doubt  due 
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the  decrease  found  to  exist  in  compulsory  liquidations.  Voluntary 
and  supervision  liquidations  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  these 
much  disliked  and  even  dreaded  incidents  of  compulsory  liquidation. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  public  importance  that  some  simple  machinery 
shoiild  be  devised  by  new  legislation,  under  which  cases  of  voluntary 
liquidation  and  liquidation  imder  supervision  may,  in  defined 
respects,  and  subject  to  prescribed  conditions,  be  brought  under 
similar  liability  to  report  and  examination. 

Such  a  step  is  called  for  in  the  just  defence  of  the  shareholders 
and  persons  interested,  who  are  practically  helpless. 

Section   10  of  the  Winding-up  Act,   1890,  enacts  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Where,  in  the  course  of  the  winding  up  of  a  company  under  the 

Companies  Act,  it  appears  that  any  person  who  has  taken  part 
in  the  formation  or  promotion  of  the  company,  or  any  past  or 
present  director,  manager,  liquidator,  or  other  oflicer  of  the 
company,  has  misapplied,  or  retained,  or  become  liable  or 
accountable  for  any  moneys  or  property  of  the  company,  the 
Court  may,  on  the  application  of  the  official  receiver,  or  of  the 
liquidator  of  the  company,  or  of  any  creditor  or  contributory  of 
the  company,  examine  into  the  conduct  of  such  promoter, 
director,  manager,  liquidator,  or  other  olficer  of  the  company, 
and  compel  him  to  repay  any  moneys  or  restore  any  property  so 
misapplied  or  retained,  or  for  which  he  has  become  liable  or 
accountable,  together  wdth  interest  after  such  rate  as  the  Court 
thinks  just,  or  to  contribute  such  sums  of  moneys  to  the  assets  of 
the  company  by  way  of  compensation  in  respect  of  such  mis- 
application, retainer,  misfeasance,  or  breach  of  trust,  as  the 
Court  thinks  fit. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  winding  up  of 

any  company  under  the  Companies  Acts,  whether  the  same  is 
being  wound  up  by  or  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Court,  or 
is  being  wound  up  voluntarily,  and  whether  the  winding  up 
commenced  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  offence  is  one  for  which  the  ofi'ender  may  be 
criminally  responsible. 

The  capital   characteristics  of  this  comprehensive  remedial  pro- 
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cediire  are  that  under  it  the  decision  of  the  Court  can  be 
obtained  in  a  manner  direct,  prompt,  and  summary. 

The  full  value  of  this  procedure  cannot,  however,  be  realised  until 
the  power  of  report  and  examination  has  been  amended  as  already 
suggested. 

It  is  vital  to  maintain  and  give  full  effect  to  that  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Winding-up  Act,  1890,  public  examination. 

Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Promoters  and  Directors, 

The  Bill  of  the  committee  proposes  to  make  a  declaration  of 
the  general  law  as  to  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  promoters  and 
directors  in  reference  to  (1)  the  promotion  of  companies  ;  (2)  the 
issue  of  the  prospectuses. 

The  method  of  declaration  culminates  in  a  clause,  section  10, 
sub-section  2,  which  provides  that — 

Every  director  shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  the  company  to  use 
reasonable  care  and  prudence  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  compensate  the  company  for  any  damage 
incurred  by  reason  of  neglect  to  use  such  care  and  prudence. 

These  proposals  in  the  Bill  to  make  general  declarations  as  to 
the  legal  liabilities  of  promoters  and  directors  are  most  inexpedient, 
and  calculated  to  produce  mischievous  consequences. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  case  where  definition  is  dangerous. 

When  there  is  in  the  law  a  great  head  of  wrong,  as  in  the  case  of 
fraud,  courts  of  justice  have  always  avoided  fettering  themselves 
by  defining  or  laying  down  as  a  general  proposition  what  shall  be 
held  to  constitute  fraud. 

Fraud  is  so  various  in  aspect,  mode,  and  form,  that  to  confine  it 
within  the  limits  of  exact  definition  is  practically  impossible.  The 
resources  of  invention  in  devising  new  forms  of  fraud  are  such  that 
courts  decline  to  attempt  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  any 
one  formula. 

New  devices  of  fraud  must  be  met  with  fit  remedies  for  it.  What- 
ever form  fraud  assumes,  the  courts  will  give  relief  against  it.     The 
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principle  of  this  coarse  of  the  courts  is  applicable  here,  subject  to 
this  modifying  consideration.  If  there  was  now  a  project  to  codify 
the  whole  law,  then  many  heads  of  legal  wrong  now  left  at  large 
might  be  reduced  to  general  terms,  under  the  security  that  each 
general  statement  should  be  interpreted  by  apt  illustrations. 

This  is  a  well-known  and  valued,  and  even  necessary  incident, 
where  the  law  is  expressed  in  general  terms  in  the  form  of  a  code. 
In  the  present  the  policy  of  proceeding,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill  by 
the  intended  general  declaration,  is  certain  to  prove  dangerous. 

The  duties  and  liabilities  of  promoters  and  directors  are  a  large 
aggregate  dei'ived  from  their  position,  function,  and  acts,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  principles  which  guide  the  courts  in  giving  redress, 
supplemented  by  express  statutory  obligations,  pains,  and  penalties. 

As  the  occasions,  the  circumstances,  the  facts  of  each  particiilar 
breach  of  duty,  as  the  aspect,  mode,  and  form  of  any  particular  case 
of  liability  may  possess  features  and  incidents  of  the  greatest 
possible  variety,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  promoters  and  dii'ectors  within  the  ring  fence  of  a  few  general 
propositions. 

The  true  policy  is  to  view  the  field  of  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
promoters  and  directors  in  direct  connection  with  winding-up 
proceedings,  beins',  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  time  when 
and  situation  in  which,  by  report  and  examination,  the  facts  can  be 
elicited,  which  will  bring  out  in  clear  terms  the  duties  and  liabilities 
actually  incurred  in  the  particular  case,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
enable  it  to  be  known  in  what  respects  and  in  what  circumstances 
breaches  of  duty  have  been  committed  and  liabilities  have  arisen. 
Then,  on  the  basis  of  this  elucidation  and  clear  presentment,  the 
way  is  prepared  for  the  Court  in  easy  and  prompt  manner  to  proceed 
in  the  way  prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Winding-up  Act, 
1890,  to  award  damages  accordingly. 

With  this  machinery,  under  the  guidance  of  the  general  principles 
according  to  which  courts  act,  together  with  the  positive  declarations 
of    the    statute  law  generally,  and  particularly  as    set  forth  in  the 
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Directors' Liability  Act,  1890,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  liabilities 
of  promoters  and  directors  are  now,  subject  to  amendments  of 
detail,  wide  enough,  and  their  mode  of  enforcement  substantially 
approximate  to  practical  efficiency,  though  there  are  obvious  points 
in  which  improvement  can  and  ought  to  be  introduced. 

In  all  criticism  of  company  law  a  wide  distinction  must  be  drawn 
in  the  company  system  between  the  life  and  action  of  a  company 
as  from  without  and  from  within. 

The  life  internal  of  a  company  must  be  left  in  substance  and 
reality  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  members.  This  has  been 
from  the  first  the  wise  policy  of  our  law. 

Looking  now  in  general  to  the  company  system,  having  regard  to 
the  capital,  energy,  and  enterprise  comprised  within  it,  this  system 
may  justly  be  described  as  colossal.  It  occupies  a  place  of  constantly- 
increasing  necessity  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  nations. 
Experience,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  declares  that  the 
company  system  is  in  substance  and  in  the  mass  an  honest  system, 
calling  into  its  active  management  men  of  high  powers  and  proved 
eminence  in  all  walks  of  manufactui-ing  and  commercial  activity. 

This  great  company  system  is  sound  at  the  heart,  and  in  its 
general  structure  and  functions  healthy  and  of  high  efficiency. 
What  now  is  needed  in  amendment  of  the  system  can  be  done 
without  disturbing  its  foundation  principles  or  any  of  its  main 
features  or  incidents.  Certainly,  the  business  experience  and 
legislative  action  which  created  the  system  are  amply  sufficient  to 
devise  and  o-ive  fullest  effect  to  all  needed  amendments. 
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DRAFT    COMPANIES    BILL 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    CLAUSES. 


Clause. 

Incorporation. 

1.  Conclusiveness  of  certificate  of  incurporation. 

Appointment  and  Qualification  of  Director. 

2.  Restrictions  on  appointment  or  advertisement  of  director. 

3.  Qualification  of  director. 

A  Jlotment. 

4.  Restrictions  as  to  allotment. 

5.  Effect  of  irregular  allotment. 

6.  Restrictions  on  commencement  of  business. 

7.  Return  as  to  allotments. 

Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Directors  and  Promoters. 

8.  Commissions,  discounts,  &c. 

9.  Duties  and  liabilities  of  promoters. 

10.  General  duties  and  liabilities  of  directors. 

11.  Liabilities  of  directors  in  respect  of  debts,   undue   preferences, 

&c. 

12.  Saving  for  general  law. 

Prospectus. 

1 3.  Filing  of  prospectus. 

14.  Specific  requirements  as  to  particulars  of  prospectus. 

15.  Power  to  issue  abridged  advertisement. 

16.  Duties  and  liabilities  of  persons  issuing  prospectus. 

17.  Restriction  on  alteration  of  terms  mentioned  in  prospectus. 

Statutory  Meeting. 

18.  First  statutory  meeting  of  company. 

19.  Extraordinary  general  meeting. 

Mortgages  and  Charges. 

20.  Registration  of  mortgages  and  charges. 

21.  Rectification  of  register. 

22.  Entry  of  satisfaction. 
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Clause. 

23.  Provision  against  successive  registratious  for  same  debt. 

24.  Index  to  registers  of  mortgages  and  charges. 

25.  Penalties  on  directors. 

Annual  Summary. 

26.  Annual  summary. 

Payment  of  shares  otherwise  than  in  Cash. 

27.  Amendment   of  25  A.-:   20   Vict.  c.   89,  ss.   45   and   46,  as  to 

register  of  directors. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

28.  Annual  balance  sheet. 

29.  Appointment  of  auditors. 

30.  Piemuueratiou  of  auditors. 

31.  Private  balance  sheet. 

32.  Rights  of  auditors. 

33.  Duties  of  auditors. 

34.  Penalty  for  offences  in  respect  of  accounts  or  audit. 

35.  Application  of  provisions  as  to  accounts  and  audit, 

Winding  up. 

36.  Additional  grounds  of  winding  up. 

37.  Liabilities  on  winding  up. 

38.  Effect  of  winding-up  order  or  proceedings  for  removal  of  name 

from  register. 

39.  Amendment  of  33  k  34  Vict.  c.  104,  as  to  compromises  and 

arrangements. 

40.  Amendment  of  25  ik  26  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  138,  as  to  application. 

Defunct    Companies. 

41.  Amendment  of  law  as  to  striking  names  of  defunct  companies 

off  register. 

Companies  limited,  by  Guarantee. 

42.  Provisions  as  to  companies  limited  by  guarantee. 

False    Statements. 

43.  Penalty  for  false  statement. 

Supplemental. 

44.  Definitions. 

45.  Application  of  Act. 

46.  Construction  of  53  k  54  Vict.  c.  63,  and  this  Act. 

47.  Repeal. 

48.  Commencement. 

49.  Short  title. 
Schedule. 


DKAFT 

OF    A 

BILL 

TO 

I 

Amend  the  Companies  Acts. 

BE  it  euacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  aud 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  pi-esent  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  tlie  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Incorporation, 
1. — (1.)  A  certificate  of  incorporation  o-iven  by  the  registrar  in  ConciusivenesE 

^      '  I-  o  ./  o  ji£   certificate  i 

respect  of  any  association  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  ["j'^^os'^vfc"" 
requisitions  of  the  Companies  Acts  in  respect  of  registration  and  c.  S9,  ss.  is,  192 
of  matters  precedent  and  incidental  thereto  have  been  complied 
with,  and    that   the  association  is    a  company  authorised    to    be 
registered  and  duly  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts. 

(2.)  The  registrar  may  accept  a  statutory  declaration  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  compliance  with  all  or  any  of  the  said  requisitions, 

(3.)  The  incorporation  of  a  company  sliall  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  incorporation  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 

(4.)  This    section    applies   to    all    certificates  of   incorporation, 
whether  given  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
Appointment  and  Qualification  of  Director. 

2, — (1.)  A   person   shall   not   be   capable   of  being  appointed  Restrictions  c 
director  of  a  company  by  the  articles  of  association,  and  shall  not  |)^^^Yre'ct<^^"* 
be  named  as  a  director  or  proposed  director  of  a  company  in  any 
prospectus  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company,  unless,  before 
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the  registration  of  the  articles  or  the  publication  of  the  prospectus, 
as  the  case  may  be,  he  has — 

(i)  signed  and  filed  with  the  registrar  a  consent  in  writing  to  act 
as  such  director  ;  and 

(ii)  either  signed  the  memorandum  of  association  for  a  number 
of  shares  not  less  than  his  qualification  (if  any)  or  signed  and 
filed  with  the  registrar  a  contract  in  writing  to  take  from  the 
company  and  pay  for  his  qualification  shares  (if  any). 

(2.)  Provided  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  a  company  which  does  not  issue  any  invitation  to  the 
public  to  subscribe  to  its  shares,  or  to  a  prospectus  issued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  company  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
formation  of  the  company, 
irector.  3. — (1.)  Without  prejudice  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 

last  foregoing  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  director  who  is 
by  the  regulations  of  the  company  required  to  hold  a  specified 
share  qualification,  and  who  is  not  already  qualified,  to  obtain  such 
qualification  within  one  month  after  his  appointment  or  election, 
or  such  shorter  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
company. 

(2.)  The  office  of  director  of  a  company  shall  be  vacated  if  the 
director  does  not  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, or  within  such  shorter  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  obtain  his  qualification,  or  if  after 
the  expiration  of  such  month  or  shorter  time  he  ceases  at  any 
time  to  hold  his  qualification. 

(3.)  If  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  mouth  or  shorter  time, 
any  unqualified  person  acts  as  director  of  a  company,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  to  the  company  the  sum  of  five  j^ounds  for  every  day 
during  which  he  so  acts. 

(4.)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  regulations  of  a  company, 
the  qualification  of  any  director  of  a  company  must  be  held  by 
him  solely,  and  not  as  one  of  several  joint  holders. 
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Allotment. 


4. — (1.)  No  allotment  shall  be  made  of  any  share  capital  of  a  Restrictions   ai 

to  allotment. 

company,  unless  the  following  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
namely — 

(a)  the  amount  (if  any)  fixed  by  the  memorandum  or  articles 
of  association,  and  named  in  the  prospectus  (if  any)  as  the 
minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  directors  may  proceed 
to  allotment ;  or 
{h)  if  no  amount  is  so  fixed  and  named,  then  the  whole  amount 
of  the  share  capital, 

has  been  subscribed,  and  the  siuii  (if  any)  payable  on  application 
for  the  amount  so  fixed  and  named,  or  for  the  wliole  amount  sub- 
scribed, has  been  paid  to  and  received  by  the  company. 

(2.)  The  amount  so  fixed  and  named  and  the  whole  amount 
aforesaid  shall  be  reckoned  exclusively  of  any  amount  payable 
otherwise  than  in  cash,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  mini- 
mum subscription. 

(3.)  The  amount  payable  on  application  and  allotment  on  each 
share  shall  not  together  be  less  th-Awfive  per  cent  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  share. 

(4.)  If  the  conditions  aforesaid  have  not  been  complied  with  on 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the  pros- 
pectus, all  money  received  from  applicants  for  shares  shall  be 
forthwith  repaid  to  the  applicants  without  interest,  and  if  any 
such  money  is  not  so  repaid  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  issue 
of  the  prospectus,  or  such  further  time  as  may  be  named  in  the 
prospectus,  the  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  extent  as  trustees  to  repay  that  money  with  interest  [at  five 
per  cent  per  annum]. 

(5.)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  waived  by  any 
applicant  otherwise  than  by  writing  signed  by  him  after  notice  in 
writing  given  to  him  of  the  deficiency  of  the  subscription  and 
before  allotment. 
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Effect  of  5. — (1.)  An  allotment  made  bj  a  company  to  an  applicant  in 

jiotment  contravention  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  void- 

able at  the  instance  of  the  applicant  within  one  month  after  the 
holding  of  the  first  statutory  meetiog  of  the  company  and  not 
later,  and  shall  be  so  voidable,  notwithstanding  that  the  company 
is  in  course  of  being  wound  up. 

(2.)  If  an}''  director  of  a  company  knowingly  contravenes  or 
permits  or  authorises  the  contravention  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  allotment,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  compensate  the  company  and  the  allottee  respectively  for  any 
loss,  damages,  or  costs  which  the  company  or  the  allottee  may 
have  sustained  or  incurred  thereby  :  Provided  that  no  proceedings 
to  recover  such  loss,  damages,  or  costs  shall  be  commenced  after 

!  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  allotment. 

(3.)  The  allotment  of  shares  in  a  company  in  contravention  of 
tlie  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
pany being  wound  up,   be  a  misfeasance  within  the  meaning   of 

3  &  54  Vict.       section  ten  of  the  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890. 

testrictions  on        6. — (1.)  A  Company  shall  not  commence  any  business  or  exercise 

ommencemeut  ,  .  i 

f  business         any  borrowuig  powers  unless — 

(a)  shares  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount 
thereof  in  cash  have  been  allotted  to  an  amount  not  less  in 
the  whole  than  the  minimum  subscription ;  and 

(6)  every  director  of  the  company  has  paid  to  the  company  on 
each  of  the  shares  taken  or  contracted  to  be  taken  by  him,  a 
proportion  equal  to  the  proportion  payable  on  application  and 
allotment  on  the  shares  offered  for  public  subsci-iption ;  and 

(c)  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  amount  payable 
on  application  and  allotment  on  all  the  shares  allotted  has 
been  paid  to  and  received  in  cash  by  the  company ;  and 

(d)  there  has  been  filed  with  the  registrar  a  statutory  declara- 
tion by  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  directors,  in  the  prescribed 
form,  that  the  above  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

(2.)  The  registrar  shall,  on  the  filing  of  this  statutory  declaration. 
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certify  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  commence  business,  and 
that  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  company  is 
so  entitled. 

(3.)  Nothing  ia  this  section  shall  prevent  any  company  from 
paying  or  contracting  to  pay  any  preliminary  expenses,  but  any 
other  contract  made  by  a  company  before  the  date  at  which  it  is 
entitled  to  commence  business  shall  be  provisional  only,  and  shall 
not  be  binding  on  the  company  unless  adopted  after  that  date. 

(4.)  If  any  company  commences  business  or  exercises  borrowing 
powers  in  contravention  of  this  section,  every  person  who  is  a  party 
to  the  contravention  shall,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  liability, 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  y?/!;^  pounds  for  every  day  during 
which  the  contravention  continues. 

7. — (1.)  Whenever  a   company  limited   by   shares  makes  any  Return  as  tx) 

CI  1     11       •   1  allotments. 

allotment  or  shares,   the   company  shall  within  seven   days   there- 
after send  to  the  registrar  a  return  of  the  allotments,  stating — 
(a)  the  number  and  nominal  amount  of  the  shares  comprised  in 
the  allotment,  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the 
allottees,  and  the  amount  (if  any)  paid  on  each  share ;  and 
(6)  the  number  and  amount  of  shares  allotted  as  fully  or  partly 
paid  up  otherwise  than  in   cash,  and  in  the  latter  case   the 
extent  to  which  they  are  so  paid  up.  and  in  either  case  the 
consideration  for  which  such  shares  have  been  allotted. 
(2.)  If  default  is  made  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  every  person  who  is  a  director  of  the  company  at  the 
expiration  of  the  seven  days  aforesaid  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ^fifti/  pounds   for   every  day  during  which   the   default 
continues. 

Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Directors  and  Promoters. 
8. — (1.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  company  to  pay  a  commission  commissions, 

...  ,  ii  •         .^  ■  -I  discounts,  &e. 

either  in  money,  shares,  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  in  considera- 
tion of  his  subscribing  or  agreeing  to  subscribe,  whether  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  for  any  shares  in  the  company,  or  procuring  or 
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agreeing  to  procure  subscriptions  for  any  shares  in  the  company, 
if  the  payment  of  such  a  commission  and  the  amount  or  rate  per 
cent  of  the  commission  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  are  respectively 
authorised  by  the  articles  of  association  and  disclosed  in  the  pros- 
pectus, if  any,  and  the  commission  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  rate  so  authorised. 

(2.)  Save  as  aforesaid  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  company  to  apply  any  of  its  shares  or  capital 
money  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  payment  of  any  com- 
mission, discount,  or  allowance  to  any  person  in  consideration 
of  his  subscribing  or  agreeing  to  subscribe,  whether  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  for  any  shares  of  the  company,  or  procuring  or 
agreeing  to  procvire  subscriptions  for  any  shares  in  the  company, 
whether  the  shares  or  money  be  so  applied  by  being  added  to  the 
purchase  money  of  any  property  acquired  by  the  company  or  to 
the  contract  price  of  any  work  to  be  executed  for  tlie  company,  or 
the  money  be  paid  out  of  the  nominal  purchase  money  or  contract 
price,  or  otherwise. 

(3.)  All  directors  who  are  parties  to  the  payment  of  any  such 
unlawful  commission,  discount,  or  allowance  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  to  repay  to  the  company  the  amount 
thereof  with  such  interest  as  the  court  may  direct. 

(4.)  Every  person  wlio  receives  any  shares  or  capital  money  of  a 
company  in  payment  of  any  such  unlawful  commission,  discount, 
or  allowance  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  being 
applied  in  payment  thereof,  knowing  the  same  to  be  the  property 
of  the  company,  shall  be  liable  to  repay  or  restore  the  same  or  the 
value  thereof  to  the  company  with  such  interest  as  the  court  may 
direct. 

9. — (1.)  Every  promoter  is  in  a  fiduciary  relation  towards  the 
company  which  he  is  engaged  in  promoting,  and  consequently — 

(i)  a  promoter  may  not  sell  or  let  his  own  property,  or  property 
in  which  he  has  an  interest,  to  the  company  or  intented  com- 
pany,  and  may  not  be  interested  in  any  contract  with  the 
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company,  unless  before  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  lease, 
or  contract  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  is  made  that  he  is  the 
vendor  or  lessor  of  or  has  an  interest  in  the  property  or  in  the 
contract,  and  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  that  interest ; 

(ii)  any  such  contract  as  aforesaid  with  respect  to  which  such 
disclosure  is  not  made  shall  be  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
company ; 

(iii)  a  promoter  may  not  retain  for  his  own  use  any  profit  or 
remuneration,  whether  in  money,  shares,  or  otherwise,  arising 
out  of  or  received  by  him  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
the  company  or  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  by  him 
in  the  course  of  such  promotion,  unless  full  and  fair  disclosure 
has  been  made  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  that  profit  or 
remuneration,  and  the  company  has  assented  thereto  after 
such  disclosure  ; 

(iv)  every  promoter  shall  be  liable  to  account  to  the  company 
for  the  amount  or  value  of  any  such  secret  profit  or  remunera- 
tion as  aforesaid,  and  to  repay  the  same  to  the  company  with 
such  interest  as  the  court  may  direct. 

(2.)  Where  a  person  would,  by  his  conduct  or  dealings  in  the 
promotion  of  any  company,  or  otherwise,  have  incurred  any  liability, 
he  shall  not  be  discliarged  from  that  liability  by  reason  only  of  his 
having  acted  as  agent  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  or  company  in 
respect  of  such  promotion. 

10. — (1.)  A  director  may  not,  in  consideration  of  his  becoming  a  General  duties 

J.  ,  .  1  •  ,  •         •      ii  )     anil  liabilities 

director  or  takmg  any  contract  or  otherwise  acting  in  the  company  s  of  directors. 
concerns,  or  without  any  such  consideration,  retain  for  his  own  use 
any  remunei'ation  or  gift,  in  money,  shares,  or  otherwise,  from  any 
promoter  of  the  company,  or  fi'om  any  vendor  or  lessor  to  the  com- 
pany, or  from  any  person  contracting  with  the  company,  or  from 
any  person  interested  in  the  fulfilment  by  the  director  of  any  con- 
tract with  the  company,  unless  the  remuneration  or  gift  is  received 
in  pursuance  of  a  power  in  that  behalf  contained  in  the  articles 
of  association,  and  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  an  extraordinary 
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resolution  of  the  company,  aud  any  remuneration  or  gift  not  so 
sanctioned  may  be  recovered  by  the  company  from  the  director 
with  such  interest  as  the  court  may  direct. 

(2.)  Every  director  shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  the  company 
to  use  reasonable  care  and  prudence  in  the  excercise  of  his  powers, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  compensate  the  company  for  any  damage 
incurred  by  reason  of  neglect  to  use  such  care  and  prudence. 

11. — (1.)  If  any  director  of  a  company  creates  or  is  party  to  the 
creation  of  any  debt  or  liability  of  the  company  knowing  at  the 
)ie  eiences,  c.  ^jj^^g  ^f  jj.g  creation  that  there  was  not  reasonaljle  or  probable 
ground  of  expectation  that  the  company  would  be  able  to  pay 
or  discharge  the  debt  or  liability,  he  shall  be  personally  liable  to 
pay  or  discharge  that  debt  or  liability,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  contribution  as  in  cases  of  contract  from  anj'  person  who, 
if  sued  separately,  would  have  been  subject  to  liabilit}^  on  the 
same  ground. 

(2.)  If  any  director  of  a  company  is  party  to  any  undue  or 
fraudulent  preference  of  any  of  the  creditors  of  the  company,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misfeasance  within  the  meaning  of  section  ten 
of  the  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890. 

(3.)  If  within/bwr  months  next  before  the  commencement  of  the 
winding  up  of  a  company  which  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts  any 
director  of  the  company  pawns,  pledges,  or  disposes  of,  otlierwise 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  any  property  which  he 
knows  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  company  on  credit  and  not  to 
have  been  paid  for,  or  is  party  to  any  such  pawniug,  pledging,  or 
disposition,  he  shall  be  liable  to  indemnify  the  company  against 
any  liability  to  the  vendor  of  the  property  ni  excess  of  the  benefit, 
if  any,  which  the  company  has  received  from  the  transaction,  and 
to  pay  the  amount  of  that  excess  to  that  vendor, 
jj^   j^^  12.   Except  as  expressly  mentioned  in  this  Act,  nothing  in  the 

general  law.  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  duties  or  liabilities  of 
directors  or  promoters  shall  limit  or  diminish  any  liability  which 
any  person  may  incur  under  the  general  law  apart  from  this  Act. 
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Pro&'pecLus. 


13. — (1.)   Every  prospectus  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  company  Fiiinc,'of 
or  iutended  company  shall   state  the  date   on  which  it  is  issued, 
and    that    date    shall   for   all   purposes   be   taken   as   the    date   of 
publication  of  the  prospectus. 

(2,) — A  copy  of  every  such  prospectus  sliall  be  signed  by  every 
person  who  is  named  therein  as  a  dii'ector  or  proposed  dii'ector  of 
the  company,  or  by  his  duly  authorised  agent,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  registrar  ou  or  before  the  date  of  its  publication. 

(3.)  If  default  is  made  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  every  officer  and  agent  of  the  company  who  is  a  party 
to  the  issue  of  tlie  prospectus  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
jive  pounds  (or  every  day  during  which  the  defiiult  continues. 

14. — (1.)  Every  prospectus  of  a  company  must  state —  Specific  require- 

(a)  the  contents  of  the  memorandum  of  association,  with  tlie  p'*''*^'^"';""^"^ 

\    /  '  prospectus. 

names  and  addresses  of  the  signatories,  and  the  number  of 
shares  sul)scribed  for  by  them  respectively  ;  and 
(6)  the    number   of   shares,    if   any,    fixed    by    the    articles    of 
association  as  the  qualification  of  a  director;  and 

(c)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  directors  or  proposed  or 
intended  directors,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  or  agreed 
to  be  taken  by  them  respectively ;  and 

(d)  the  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  may 
proceed  to  allotment,  and  the  minimum  amount  payable  on 
application  and  allotment  on  each  share  ;  and 

(e)  the  number  and  amount  of  shares  and  debentures  issued  or 
agreed  to  be  issued  as  fully  or  partly  paid  up  otherwise  than 
in  cash,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  extent  to  which  they  are  so 
paid  up,  and  in  either  case  the  consideration  for  which  such 
shares  or  debentures  have  been  issued  or  are  proposed  or 
intended  to  be  issued  ;  and 

(/)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  vendors  of  any  property 
purchased  or  acquired  by  the  company,  or  proposed  so  to 
be  purchased  or  acquired,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  wholly  or 
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partly  out  of  the  pi'oceeds  of  the  issue  offered  for  subscription 
by  the  prospectus,  or  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  which 
has  not  been  completed  at  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
prospectus,  and  where  there  is  more  than  one  vendor  or  the 
company  is  a  sub-purchaser,  the  amount  payable  in  cash, 
shares,  or  debentures  to  each  vendor ;  and 

{g)  the  amount  (if  any)  payable  as  purcliase  money  in  cash, 
shares,  or  debentures,  of  any  such  property  as  aforesaid, 
specifying  the  amount  payable  for  good-will,  if  any  such 
amount  is  separately  payable  ;  and 

(Ji)  the  amount  (if  any)  payable  as  commission  for  subscribing 
or  agreeing  to  subscribe,  or  procuring  or  agreeing  to  procure 
subscriptions,  for  any  shares  in  the  company,  or  the  rate 
of  any  such  commission  ;  and 

(i)  the  amount  or  estimated  amount  of  preliminary  expenses ; 
and 

(j)  the  amount  intended  to  be  paid  to  any  promoter  and  the 
consideration  for  which  it  is  to  be  paid ;  and 

(A-)  the  amount  intended  to  be  reserved  for  working  capital ; 
and 

{I)  the  dates,  parties,  and  short  purjjort  or  effect  of  every 
material  contract  and  every  material  fact  known  to  any 
director  or  promoter  of  the  company  who  is  a  party  to  the 
issue  of  the  prospectus,  and  a  reasonable  time  and  place 
at  which  any  material  contract  or  a  copy  thereof  may  be 
inspected  :  Provided  that  this  requirement  shall  not  apply 
to  a  contract  entered  into  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
carried  on  or  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  the  company,  or  to 
any  contract  entered  into  more  than  five  years  before  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  prospectus  ;  and 

(m)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  auditors  (if  any)  of  the 
company. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  every  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  vendor  who  has  entered  into  any  contract,  absolute 
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or  conditional,  for  the  sale  or  purchase,  or  for  any  option  of  pur- 
chase, of  any  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  company,  in  any  case 
where — 

(a)  the  purchase  money  is  not  fully  paid  at  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  prospectus  ;  or 

(6)  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid  or  satisfied  wholly  or 
in  part  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  offered  for  subscription 
by  the  prospectus  ;  or 

(c)  the  contract  depends  for  its  fulfilment  on  such  issue. 

(3.)  Where  any  of  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  company 
is  to  be  taken  on  lease,  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  the  expression 
"vendor"  included  the  lessor,  and  the  expression  "purchase 
money  "  included  the  consideration  for  the  lease,  and  the  expres- 
sion "sub-purchaser"  included  a  sub-lessee. 

(4.)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  circular  or  notice  inviting 
existing  members  of  a  company  to  subscribe  for  further  shares 
or  debentures,  or  to  any  circular  or  notice  inviting  private  su.b- 
scriptions  only  for  shares  or  debentures,  but  subject  as  aforesaid 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  prospectus  whether  issued  on  or 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  company  or  subsequently : 
Provided  that — 

(a)  the  requirements  as  to  the  memorandum  of  association,  and 
the  qualification  of  directors,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
directors  or  proposed  or  intended  directors,  and  the  shares 
held  or  to  be  taken  by  them,  and  the  amount  or  estimated 
amount  of  preliminary  expenses,  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  prospectus  published  more  than  one  year  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  company  ;  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  prospectus  published  more  than  one  year 
after  the  formation  of  a  company,  the  obligation  to  disclose 
all  material  contracts  and  facts  shall  be  limited  to  a  period 
of  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  publication  of  the 
prospectus. 

^5.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  every  contract  and  fact  is 
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material  which  would  iufluence  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  investor 
in  determining  whether  he  would  subscribe  for  the  shares  or 
debentures  offered  by  the  prospectus. 

(6.)  Any  condition  requiring  or  binding  any  applicant  for  shares 
or  debentures  to  waive  compliance  with  any  requirement  of  this 
section,  or  purporting  to  affect  him  with  notice  of  any  contract, 
document,  or  matter  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  prospectus, 
shall  be  void. 

(7.)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  with  respect  to  a  prospectus,  any  person 
aggrieved  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  fi-om  any  director  or 
promoter  of  the  company  who  is  a  party  to  the  issue  of  the 
prospectus,  unless  that  director  or  promoter  proves  that — 

(a)  as  regards  any  matter  not  disclosed,  he  was  not  cognisant 
thereof,  and  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence  have 
discovered  it ;  or 

{h)  the  non-compliance  arose  from  an  honest  mistake  of  fact 
on  his  part. 

15.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  last  foregoing  section,  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  in  an  advertisement  of  a  prospectus  in  the 
public  press  to  insert  the  particulars  required  by  that  section,  except 
those  with  respect  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  directors  or 
proposed  or  intended  directors,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  or 
to  be  taken  by  them,  and  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
subscription  on  which  the  directors  may  proceed  to  allotment : 
Provided  that  the  advertisement — 

(a)  states  that  the  requirements  aforesaid  have  not  been  fully 
complied  with  ;  and 

(b)  states  where  copies  of  the  full  prospectus  and  forms  of 
application  for  shares  or  debentures  may  be  obtained ;  and 

(c)  states  that  applications  for  shares  or  debentures  will  proceed 
only  on  one  of  the  forms  of  application  referred  to  in  the 
prospectus ;  and 

{d)  does  not  contain  anything  to  which  the  said  requirements- 
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apply,  aud  which  is  not  in  the  prospectus  or  is  inconsistent 
with  the  prospectus. 

16. — (1.)  Every   person   beiug   a    director    or    promoter   cf  a  Duties  and 
company  who  is  party  to  the  issue  of  a  prospectus  sliall  disclose  pei^'inffss^Jing 
to  every  other  such   person  who   is   known  to   him  all   material  p^'^^p®''^"^- 
contracts    and    facts     within    his    knowledge    which,    under   the 
foregoing  provisions   of  this  Act,    ought   to   be   disclosed    in    the 
prospectus,  and  in  default  of  so  doing  shall  be  liable  to  compensate 
the  company  and  any  such  director  or  promoter  for  any  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  the  default. 

(2.)  Every  person  who  has,  by  being  a  party  to  the  issue  of  any 
prospectus,  incurred  any  lial)ility  under  this  section,  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  contribution  as  in  cases  of  contract  from  any 
other  person  who,  if  sued  separately,  w^ould  have  been  liable  to 
make  any  payment  on  the  same  ground. 

17. — A    company   shall   not   vary    the   terms   of  any   contract  Restrictiou 
referred  to  in  the  prospectus,  or  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  0?^™?^°" 
any  issue  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  except  with  the  approval  of  ^iosi4°ctus."^ 
the  statutory  meeting  or  any  subsequent  general  meeting. 

Statutory  Meeting. 

18. — (1.)   Every  company  limited  by  shares  and  formed  after  Fi,.st  statutory 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall,  within  07ie  month  from  the  TOmpaTy?^ 
date  of  filing  the  statutory  declaration  required  by  this  Act  as  a 
condition  of  commencing  business,  hold  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members   of  the  company,  which   shall   be   called  the    statutory 
meeting. 

(2.)  'I'he  directors  shall,  at  least  seven  days  before  the  day  on 
which  the  meeting  is  held,  forward  to  every  member  of  the 
company  a  report  certified  by  not  less  than  tw^o  directors  of  the 
company,  and  stating — 

(a)  the  total  number  of  shares  allotted,  distinguishing  shares 
allotted  as  fully  or  partly  paid  up  otherwise  than  in  cash,  and 
stating  in  the  case  of  shares  partly  paid  up  the  extent  to 
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which  they  are  so  paid  up,  and  in  either  case  the  consideration 
for  which  they  have  been  allotted  ; 
(6)  the  total  amount  of  cash  received  by  the  company  in  respect 
of  such  shares,  distinguished  as  aforesaid  ; 

(c)  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  company  to 
the  date  of  the  report,  and  an  account  or  estimate  of  the 
preliminary  expenses  of  the  company  ; 

(d)  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  directors^ 
auditors  (if  any),  manager  (if  any),  and  secretary  of  the 
company  ; 

(e)  the  dates,  parties,  and  short  purport  or  effect  of  every 
contract,  whether  absohite  or  provisional,  made  with  any 
promoter  of,  or  vendor  to,  or  contractor  with,  the  company,, 
and  the  amount  or  mode  of  any  payment  made  or  to  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  such  contract  and  not  disclosed  in  the 
prospectus,  and  the  particulars  of  any  proposed  moditication 
of  any  such  contract ; 

(/)  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  company;  and 

{g)  that  the  directors  have  not  any  reason  to  question  the  good 

faith  of  the  undertaking  or  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the 

prospectus,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  have  had  the  opportunity 

of  judging,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the  company 

and    believe    that    the    capital    subscribed    in    good    faith   is 

sufficient    for   the   purposes    of   its    undertaking,  or  if  they 

cannot  so  report,  then  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 

arrived  with   respect  to  the    position   and   prospects   of  the 

company  and  the  course  which  they  suggest  should  be  taken 

by  the  company  with  reference  thereto. 

(3.)  The  report  shall,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  shares  allotted  by 

the  company,  and  to  the  cash  received  in  respect  of  such  shares, 

and  to  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  company,  be  certified  as 

correct  by  the  auditors,  if  any,  of  the  company, 

(4.)  The  directors  shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  report,  certified  as 
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by  this  section  required,  to  be  filed  with  the  registrar  forthwith 
after  the  sending  thereof  to  the  members  of  the  company. 

(5.)  The  directors  shall  cause  a  list  showing  the  names,  descrip- 
tions, and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  company,  and  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  them  respectively,  to  be  produced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting,  and  to  remain  open  and  accessible 
to  any  member  of  the  company  during  the  continuance  of  the 
meeting. 

(6.)  The  members  of  the  company  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the  formation  or 
the  business  of  the  compan}',  whether  previous  notice  of  that 
matter  has  been  given  or  not, 

(7.)  The  meeting  may,  by  extraordinary  resolution,  of  which  no 
notice  shall  be  required,  appoint  a  committee  or  committees  of 
inquiry,  and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  and  at  any  such 
adjourned  meeting  an  exti'aordinary  resolution  may  be  passed 
that  the  company  be  wound  up. 

(8.)  If  the  statutory  meeting  is  not  held  within  the  time 
required  by  this  section  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  a  penal  ry 
not  exceeding  five  jyounds  a  day  for  every  day  from  the  date  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  held  until  the  date  at  which  it  is  held,  and 
every  director  or  manager  of  the  company,  and  every  subscriber  of 
the  memoi'andum  of  association,  who  knowingly  authorises  or 
permits  such  default  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 

19. — (1.)  Nothwithstanding  anything  in  any  regulations  of  a  Extraordinary 
company,  the   directors  of  a  company  shall,  on  the  requisition  of  meeting, 
the  holders  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  issued  capital  of  the 
company,  forthwith  proceed   to  convene  an  e\:traordinary  genex-al 
meeting  of  the  company, 

(2,)  The  requisition  must  state  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 
must  be  signed  by  tlie  requisitionists  and  deposited  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  It  may  consist  of  several  documents  in  like 
form,  eacli  signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  requisitionists. 

(3.)  If  the  directors  or  managers  of  the  company  do  not  proceed 
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to  cause  a  meeting  to  be  held  within  twenty-one  days  from  the 
date  of  the  requisition  being  so  deposited,  the  requisitionists,  or  a 
majority  of  them  in  value  may  themselves  convene  the  meeting, 
but  any  meeting  so  convened  shall  not  be  held  after  six  months 
from  the  date  of  such  deposit. 

(4.)  If  at  any  such  meeting  a  resolutiou  capable  of  being 
confirmed  as  a  special  resolution  is  passed,  the  directors  or 
managers  shall  forthwith  convene  a  further  extraordinary  general 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  resolution,  and,  if 
thought  fit,  of  confirming  it  as  a  special  resolution  ;  and  if  the 
directors  or  managei's  do  not  convene  the  meeting  within  seven 
days  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  first  resolution,  the 
requisitionists,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  themselves  convene 
the  meeting.  * 

(5.)  Any  meeting  convened  under  this  section  shall  be  convened 
in  the  same  maimer,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  that  in  which 
meetings  are  to  be  convened  by  directors  or  managers 

Mortgages  and  Charges. 
mortgages'aiK/        20- — (1.)  Every   mortgage    or   charge    created   by  a   company 
ciarges.  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  being  either — 

(a)  a  mortgage  or  charge  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  issue 

of  debentures ;  or 
(h)  a  mortgage  or  charge  on  uncalled  or  unpaid  capital  of  the 

company ;  or 
(c)  a  mortgage  or  charge  created  or  evidenced  by  an  instrument 
which,  if  executed  by  an  individual,  would  require  registration 
as  a  bill  of  sale ;  or 
((/)  a  floating  charge  on  the  undertaking   or  property  of  the 
company, 
shall    be    void    against   the    liquidator   and    any   creditor   of  the 
company,  unless  registered  in  manner  required  by  this  Act  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  date  of  its  creation. 

(2.)  Provided  always  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  register 
liens  by  law  or  charges  created  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
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(3.)  The  registrar  shall  keep,  with  respect  to  each  company,  a 
register  iu  the  prescribed  form  of  all  such  mortgages  and  charges 
created  by  the  company  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and 
shall,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  enter  in  the  register  with 
respect  to  every  such  mortgage  or  charge,  the  date  of  creation 
the  amount  secured  by  it,  short  particulars  of  the  property, 
mortgaged  or  charged,  and  the  names  of  the  mortgagees  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  charge. 

(4.)  Provided  that  where  a  series  of  debentures  containing  any 
charge  to  the  benefit  of  which  the  debenture  holders  of  that  series 
are  entitled  pari  ])assu  is  created  by  a  company,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  enter  on  the  register — 

(of.)  the  total  amount  secured  by  the  whole  series ;  and 

(b)  the  dates  of  the  resolutions  creating  the  series  and  of  the 
covering  deed,  if  any,  by  which  the  security  is  created  or 
defined;  and 

(c)  a  general  description  of  the  property  charged  ;  and 

(d)  the  names  of  the  trustees,  if  any,  for  the  debenture  holders. 

(5.)  Where  more  than  one  issue  is  made  of  debentures  in  the 
same  series,  the  company  may  require  the  registrar  to  enter  on 
the  register  the  date  and  amount  of  any  particular  issue,  but  an 
omission  to  do  this  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  debentures 
issued. 

(6.)  The  registrar  shall  give  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  the 
registration  of  any  mortgage  or  charge  registered  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  stating  the  amount  thereby  secured,  and  the  company 
shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  certificate  so  given  to  be  endorsed  on 
every  debenture  or  certificate  of  debenture  stock  which  is  issued 
by  the  company,  and  the  payment  of  which  is  secured  by  the 
mortgage  or  charge  so  registered. 

(7.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  every  company  to 
register  every  mortgage  or  charge  created  by  the  company  and 
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requiring  registration  under  this  section,  and  fur  that  purpose  to 
supply  the  registrar  with  the  particulars  required  for  registration ; 
but  any  such  mortgage  or  charge  may  be  registered  on  the 
application  of  any  person  interested  therein. 

(8.)  The  registration  of  a  mortgage  or  charge  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  invalid  merely  by'  reason  of  any 
[accidental]  inaccui'acy  in  the  particulars  registered,  provided  that 
they  substantially  disclose  the  nature  of  the  security,  or  are 
sufficient  to  put  persons  inspecting  the  register  on  their  guard. 

(9.)  The  register  kept,  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  of  the 
mortgages  and  charges  of  each  company  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by  any  person  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  not  exceeding 
one  shilling  for  each  inspection. 

(10.)  Every  company  shall  cause  copies  of  all  deeds  creating 
any  mortgage  or  charge  requiring  registration  under  this  section 
to  be  kept  at  the  registered  office  of  the  company,  and  to  be  open 
to  inspection  by  the  members  and  creditors  of  the  company  on 
payment  of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  one  shilling  for  each  inspection, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  company. 

Kectification  of 

register  21.  A   uidge   of  the   High  Court,  on  being  satisfied  that  the 

[See  11  &  42  \  ict.  -'•  J       ft  &  '  o 

sb&Vfi  Vict        omission  to  register  a  mortgage  or  charge  within  the  time  required 
c.  5(,  s.  o.j  -^^  ^|-^jg  section,  or  the  omission  or  misstatement  of  any  particular 

with  respect  to  any  such  mortgage  or  charge,  was  accidental  or 
due  to  inadvertence  or  to  some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the 
person  applying  for  registration,  may,  on  the  application  of  any 
person  interested  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  seem  to  the 
court  just  and  expedient,  order  that  the  time  for  registration  be 
extended,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  omission  or  misstatement 
be  rectified. 

Entry  of 

satisfaction  22.  The  registi'ar  may,  ou  evidence  being  given  to   his   satis- 

c.  31,  s.  15.]        faction  that  the  debt  for  which  any  registered  mortgage  or  charge 

was  given  has  been  paid  or  satisfied,  order  that  a  memorandum  of 

satisfaction  be  entered  on  the  register. 
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23.  Where  a  mortgage  or  charge  requiring  registration  under  Provision 

against 

this  Act  is  executed  within  or  on  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  successive 

legistrations 

days    after   the    execution   of   a   prior    unregistered    mortgage   or  *■<"■  same  debt. 

•^  i  O  O  O  l^yyg     ^l    fy    42    Vict. 

charge,  and  comprising  all  or  any  part  of  the  property  comprised  ^-  ^i-  3-  ^-1 
in  the  prior  mortgage  or  charge,  then,  if  the  subsequent  mortgage 
or  charge  is  given  as  a  security  for  the  same  debt  as  is  secured 
by  the  prior  mortgage  or  charge,  or  for  any  part  of  that  debt,  it 
shall,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a  security  for  the  same  debt  or 
part  thereof,  and  so  far  as  respects  the  property  comprised  in  the 
prior  mortgage  or  charge,  be  void  unless  it  is  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cognisance  of  the  case  that  the 
subsequent  mortgage  or  charge  was  given  in  good  faith  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  some  material  error  in  the  prior  mortgage 
or  charge,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  Act. 

24.  The    registrar    shall    keep    a    chronological    index,   in    the  index  to 

register  of 

prescribed    form    and    with    the    prescribed    particulars,    to    the  "i^rtgages 

'  and  charges, 

mortajages  or  charges  registered  under  this  Act.  [See  4i  &  4-2  Vict. 

°  °  °         °  c.  yi,  s.  1-' ] 

25.  If  any  director  or  manager  of  a  company  makes  default  p^j^  j, . 
in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as  to  the  regis-  <:i""S'''^o'"8- 
tration  of  any  mortgage  or  charge  created  by  the  company,  or 
knowingly  authorises  or   permits  the   delivery  of  any  debenture 

or  certificate  of  debenture  stock  without  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  the  registrar  being  endorsed  upon  it,  he  shall,  without  prejudice 
to  any  other  liability,  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  Jifty  jjoiinds. 

Annual  Summary. 

26. — (1.)  The  summary  mentioned  in  section  twenty-six  of  the  Aunusi 
Companies  Act,  1862,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  distinguish  between  ^"™   ^^^' 
the  shares  issued  for  cash  and  the  shares   issued  otherwise  than 
for  cash  or  only  partly  for  cash,   and  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
particulars  required  by  that  section  to  be  specified,  also  specify — 

(a)  the  total  amount  of  debt  due  from  the  company  in  respect 
of  all  mortgages  and  charges  which  require  registration  under 
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this  Act,  or  which  would  require  such  registration  if  created 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act ;  and 

(6)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  who  are  the  directors 
of  the  company  at  the  date  of  the  summary, 

(2.)  The    list    and    summary    mentioned    in    the    said    section 

twenty-six  must  be   signed  by  not  less  than   two   directors,   and 

either  by  the  manager  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Aniendment   of      27,   Sections  forty-five  and  forty-six  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862, 

89, 83.  45  and  46,  ghall  apply  to  Companies  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  and 

as  to  regi8tcr  oi^^>''^  o  i  i 

directors.  ^j^q  w^ords  "and  not  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares"  in  tho.se 

sections  shall  be  repealed. 

Accoxmts  and  Audit. 
Annual  balance      28. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  directors 

sheet. 

and  managers  of  every  company  limited  by  shares  shall — 

(a)  cause  proper  books  of  account  to  be  kept  containing  full 
and  true  accounts  of  the  company's  financial  and  trading 
transactions ;   and 

(h)  once  at  least  in  every  year,  and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  months,  cause  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  the 
members  of  the  company,  in  general  meeting,  a  balance  sheet 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  shareholders'  balance  sheet)  of 
the  books  of  the  company,  made  up  to  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  articles  of  association,  or  if  no  date  is  so  fixed,  then  to  a 
date  not  more  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  ;  and 

(c)  cause  a  copy  of  this  balance  sheet  either  to  be  sent  to  the 
registered  address  of  every  member  of  the  company,  not  less 
than  seven  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  members  of  the  company,  or  to  be  deposited  at  the 
registered  ofrice  of  the  company  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  company  during  a  period  of  seven  days  before 
that  meeting. 
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Provided  that  the  right  of  making  copies  of  or  extracts  from 
any  balance  sheet  so  deposited  may  be  prohibited  or  limited  by 
the  articles  of  association. 

(2.)  The  shareholders'  balance  sheet  shall  be  in  such  form  as  is 
directed  either  by  the  articles  of  association  or  by  a  resolution  of 
the  company,  and  shall  show  in  every  case — 

(a)  the  amount  of  share  capital  issued  and  the  amount  paid 
up  thereon,  distinguishing  the  amount  of  share  capital  paid 
up  in  cash  and  the  amount  paid  otherwise  than  in  cash,  aud 
the  arrears  of  calls  due  ;  and 

(b)  the  amount  of  debts  due  by  the  company,  distinguishing 
the  amount  of  mortgages,  debentures,  and  floating  charges 
over  the  general  assets  of  the  company  ;  and 

(c)  the  amount  of  debts  due  to  the  company  after  making  a 
proper  deduction  for  debts  considered  to  be  bad  or  doubtful ; 
and 

(d)  whether  the  assets  are  taken  at  cost  price  or  by  valuation, 
or  on  what  other  basis  they  are  stated,  aud  whether  any,  and 
if  so  what,  amount  or  percentage  has  been  written  off,  and 
what  other  provision,  if  any,  has  been  made  for  depreciation. 

(3.)  The  shareholders'  balance  sheet  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  directors  on  behalf  of 
the  board,  stating  that  in  his  or  their  opinion  the  balance  sheet 
contains  the  particulars  required  by  this  Act,  and  is  drawn  up  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs, 
and  shall  also  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  tlie  auditors  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

29.- — (1.)  Every  company  shall  at  each  annual  general  meeting  Appointment  of 

■,,,,.  .,     ,  auditors. 

appoint  an  auditor  or  auditors  to  hold  office  until  tlie  next  annual 
general  meeting. 

2.  If  an  appointment  of  auditors  is  not  made  at  an  annual 
general  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  the  application  of 
any  member  of  the  company,  appoint  an   auditor  of  the  company 
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for  the  current  year,  and  fix  the  remuneration  to  be   paid  to  him 
by  the  company  for  his  services. 

(3.)  A  director  or  officer  of  the  company  shall  not  be  capable 
of  being  appointed  auditor  of  the  company. 

(4.)  The  first  auditors  of  the  company  may  be  appointed  by  the 
directors  before  the  statutory  meeting,  and  if  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  until  the  first  annual  general  meeting,  unless  previously 
removed  by  a  i-esolution  of  the  shareholders  in  general  meeting. 

(5.)  The  directors  of  a  company  may  fill  any  casual  vacancy  iu 
the  office  of  auditor,  but  while  any  such  vacancy  continues  the 
surviving  or  contiuuing  auditor  or  auditors,  if  any,  may  act. 
Remuneration         30.  The  remuneration  of  the  auditors  of  a  company  shall  be 

of  auditors.  .  ,  . 

fixed  by  the  company  m  general  meetmg,  except  that  the 
remuneration  of  any  auditors  appointed  before  the  statutory 
meeting  may  be  fixed  by  the  directors. 
Private  balance  31- — (1.)  The  auditors  of  every  company  shall  require,  and  the 
directors  or  managers  of  a  company  shall  supply  to  the  auditors, 
a  balance  sheet  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  private  balance 
sheet)  giving  the  details  on  which  the  shareholders'  balance  sheet 
is  founded. 

(2.)  The  private  balance  sheet  must  be  signed  by  all  the 
directors  or  managers  of  the  company  where  there  are  less  than 
three,  and  by  two  at  least  where  there  are  more  than  that 
number. 

(3.)  The  auditors  may  require  the  directors  and  managers  of 
the  company  to  supply  any  further  details  or  information  affecting 
the  balance  sheet  or  any  particular  asset  comprised  therein,  and 
shall  sign  a  certificate  at  the  foot  of  the  private  balance  sheet 
stating  whether  or  not  all  their  requisitions  as  auditors  have  been 
complied  with. 

(4.)  The  private  balance  sheet  shall  not  be  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  company,  but  shall  be  kept  by  the  directors  as 
part  of  the  records  of  the  company. 
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32.  Every  auditor  of  a  company  shall  have  a  right  of  access  at  Rights  of 

auditors. 

all  times  to  the  books  and  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  company, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  require  from  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  company  such  information  and  explanation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  auditors. 

Provided  that  if  a  company  has  branch  establishments  it  shall 
be  sufficient  that  the  auditor  is  allowed  access  to  silch  reports  and 
copies  of  and  extracts  from  the  books  and  accounts  of  any  such 
branch  as  may  have  been  transmitted  to  the  head  office  of  the 
company. 

33.  The  auditors  of  every  company —  ^vlditois^ 
(1.)  shall  use  reasonable  diligence  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 

that  the  books  of  the  company  have  been  properly  kept,  and 
record  correctly  the  financial  and  trading  transactions  of  the 
company ;  and 
(2.)  shall  examine  the  balance  sheet  and  other  accounts  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  company,  and  shall  report  to 
the  members  of  the  company  that,  so  far  as  the  auditors  are 
in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion,  the  balance  sheet  and 
accounts  have  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  when  taken  together  with  any  explana- 
tions attached  thereto  present  a  correct  view  of.  the  state  of 
the  company's  affiiirs,  or  if  the  auditors  are  unable  to  make 
such  a  report,  shall  state  in  what  respects  the  balance  sheet 
fails  to  comply  with  these  recjuirements. 

34.  If    any    director,    manager,     or    auditor    of    a    company  Penalty  for 

offences  in 

knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  respect  of 

accounts  or 

to  accounts  and  audif,  he  shall,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  audit. 

'  '  ^     -^  .  .        "'3  •^^-  ^i  Vict. 

liability,  be  guilty  of  a  misfeasance  within  the  meaning  of  section  c.  os. 
ten  of  the  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890. 

35.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with   respect    to  accounts  and  ^    ji^j^tion  of 
audit  shall  not  apply  to  any  banking  company  or  to  any  company  Ji^ou^ts^and  *° 
which  is  subject  to  any  special  statutory  enactment  with  respect  "■"'^^^" 

to  its  accounts  and  balance  sheets,  but  shall  take  ett'ect  in  super- 
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session  of  any  provisions  with  respect  to  accounts  and  audit  in 
Table  A  to  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  or  in  any  articles  of 
association, 

lVindi7i[/-up. 

36- — (1.)  A  compauy  may  be   wound   up  by  the  court  under 

the    following    circumstances,    in    addition    to    the    circumstances 

mentioned  in  section  seventy-nine  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862  : — 

(a.)  Where  tlie  court  is  satisfied  that  a  certificate  of  incoi'pora- 

tiou  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  mistake, 

or  by  a  wilful  violation  of   any  provision  of  the  Companies 

Acts ;  or 

(b.)  Where  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the   company  was  formed 

or  that  its  business  has  been  carried  on  with  the  intent  or  in 

such  manner  as  to  defraud,  defeat,  or  delay  the  creditors  of 

the  company,  or  of  any  other  company,  or  for  any  fraudulent 

or  illegal  purpose  ;  or 

(c.)  Where  the  court  is  satisfied  that  any  shares  in  the  company 

have  been  allotted  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this 

Act, 

(2.)  Where  an  order  has  been,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 

might  have  been,  made  for  winding  up  a  company  on  any  of  the 

gi-ouuds  mentioned  in  this  section,  the  court  may,  in  the  course  of 

winding  up  the  company,  make  any  such  order  for  declaring  the 

liability  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  company  for  the 

debts  or  some  of  the  debts  of  the  company  to  be  unlimited,  as  to 

the  court  may  seem  just  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

(3. )  A  petition  for  winding  up  under  this  section  may  be  presented 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  Solicitor  General. 

37.  If  any  money  is  recovered  from  any  director  of  a  company 
in  respect  to  any  dividend  improperly  paid  by  the  company  to  its 
members,  then,  in  adjusting  the  rights  of  the  contributories  of  the 
company  between  themselves,  the  liquidator  shall  have  regard  to 
the  money  received  by  any  contributory  in  respect  of  any  such 
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dividend  and  the  amount  so  recovered,  and  shall  provide  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  no  contributory  shall  benefit  thereby  twice  over. 

38.  Where  an  allottee  of  shares  in  a  company  takes  proceedings  Effect  of 
for  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  register  of  members,  on  the  order  or 
ground   of  misrepresentation    or   non-disclosure,   and,    before   he  removal  of 

If-  1  •     1  PI       name  from 

obtains  a  judgment  or  order  for  such  removal,  a  wmdmg-up  of  the  register. 
company  commences,  his  proceedings  shall  be  stayed,  and  he  shall 
be  retained  as  a  contributory  of  the  company. 

39.  For  the  purposes  of  section  two  of  the  Joint  Stock  Amendment  of 
Companies  x^rraugement  Act,  1870,  a  company  shall  be  deemed  to  loi,  as  to  com- 
be in  course  of  winding-up  when  a  petition  for  the  winding-up  of  arrangements. 
the  company  has  been  presented,  and  the  powers  of  that  section 

shall  apply  not  only  as  between  the  company  and  the  creditors,  or 
any  class  thereof,  but  as  between  tlie  company  and  the  members, 
or  any  class  thereof. 

40.  In  a  voluntary  winding-up  an  application  under  section  one  Amendment  of 

25  &  23  Vict.  c. 

hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Companies  Act,   1862,  may  be  so,  s.  iss,  as  to 

applications. 

made  by  any  creditor  of  the  company. 

Defunct  Co  mjHi  nies. 

41.  Where  a  company  fails  to  send  to  the  registrar  the  returns  Amendment  of 
which  the  company  is  required  to  make,  the  registrar  shall  proceed  striking  names 

1  •  C1/-I  •»ioo-\ii  •         of  defunct 

under  section  seven  or  the  Companies  Act,  looU,  and  that  section  companies  off 

register. 

shall  apply  in  like  manner  as  if  the  registrar  had  not  within  one  43  Vict.  c  19. 
month  after  sending  the  second  letter  therein  mentioned  received 
any  answer  thereto. 

Com.2:)anies  Limited  hy  Guarantee. 

42. — (1.)  A  company  limited  by  guarantee  shall  not  be  capable  provisions  as  to 
of  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  unless  the  memorandum  of  ail^ted  by 
association  so  provides,  and  specifies  the  amount  of  its  capital 
(subject  to  increase  or  reduction  in  accordance  with  the  Companies 
Act)  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  the  capital  is  divided. 

(2.)  Every  provision  in  any  memorandum  or  articles  of  association 
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or  resolution  of  a  company  (whether  limited  by  guarantee  or 
otherwise)  purporting  to  divide  the  undertaking  of  the  company 
into  shares  or  interests  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be 
treated  as  a  provision  for  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  notwith- 
standing that  the  nominal  amount  or  number  of  the  shares  or 
interests  is  not  specified  thereby. 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  a  company  limited  by  guarantee  and  not 
having  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  every  provision  in  the 
memorandum  or  articles  of  association  or  in  any  resolution  of  the 
company  purporting  to  give  any  person  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  divisible  profits  of  the  company  otherwise  than  as  a  member 
shall  be  void. 

(4.)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  companies  registered  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Fahe  Statements. 

Penalty  for  false      43.  If  any  person  in  any  return,  report,  certificate,  balance  sheet, 
[See  Per/u/y^iH,  or  other  document  required  by  or  for  the  purposes  of  this   Act 

cl.  3.1 

wilfully  makes  a  statement  false  in  any  material  particular,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction 
on  indictment  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  on  summary  conviction  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  and  in  either  case  to  a  fine  in  lieu  of 
or  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment  as  aforesaid.  Provided  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  The  fine  imposed  on  summary  conviction  shall  not  exceed 

one  hundred  pounds,  and 
(2.)  A  person  charged  with  an  offence  under  this  section  may, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  tender  himself  to  be  examined  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  thereupon  may  give  evidence  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  like  effect  and  consequences  as  any  other 
witness. 
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Suppleviental. 

44.  lu  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires —  Definitions. 
The  expression  "  Companies  Acts  "  means  the  Companies  Act, 

1862,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

The  expression  "company"  means  a  company  registered  under 
the  Companies  Acts. 

The  expression  "  registered  "  means  registered  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts. 

The  expression  "prescribed"  means  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  expression  "prospectus"  includes  any  notice  or  advertise- 
ment offering  for  subscription  or  sale  any  shares  or  debentures 
of  a  compan}'. 

The  expression  "debenture"  includes  debenture  stock. 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Companies 
Act,  1862. 

45.  This  Act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  expressed,  apply  to  every  Application  of 

Act. 

company,  whether  formed   before  or  after  the   commencement   of 
this  Act. 

46.  The  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890,  and  this  Act  shall  construction  of 

P1/-N  ■«Tci/»'.  5:;  &  54  Vict.  c.  03, 

have  eiiect  as  part  of  the  Companies  Act,  1od2.  uudtbisAct. 

47.  Section  twenty-five  of  the   Companies  Act,   1867,  and  the  Repeal 
other  enactments  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  to  the 
extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  schedule,   are  hereby 
repealed. 

48.  This  Act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  expressed,  come  into  Commencement 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  Jamiary,  one  thousand  eight  Mtndred 

and  ninety-six. 

49.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Companies  Act,   1895,  and  short  title. 
shall  be  read  with  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 
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SCHEDULE 


Enactments     Repealed, 


Session  and  Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

25  &  26  Vict.  c.  87 

The  Companies  Act, 

Section  eighteen,  from  "A  cer- 

1862 

tificate"  to  the  end  of  the 
section. 

In  sections  forty-five  and  forty- 
six,  the  words  "and  not 
having  a  capital  divided  into 
shares." 

Section  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two. 

30  and  31  Vict.  c.  131... 

The  Companies  Act, 

Sections     twenty-five,     thirty- 

1867 

eight,  and  thirty-nine. 

MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS, 

By  Charles  Henry  Wyatt. 
Read  March  11th,  1896. 


Introductory, 

DuEiNQ  recent  years  several  causes  have  given  rise  to  a  reason- 
able amount  of  enquiry  being  made,  in  the  first  place  as  to  how 
far  the  nation  is  deriving  value,  or  more  than  value,  for  the 
sums  of  money  voted  annually  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  public 
elementary  education ;  in  the  second  place,  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  improve  the  methods  by  which  this  education  is  imparted ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  how  best  to  safeguard  the  retention  of  the 
elementary  knowledge  given  to  children  of  school  age  with  the 
view  of  the  further  development  and  improvement  of  such  educa- 
tion in  the  years  which  intervene  between  the  time  when  the 
children  are  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  day  school  and 
the  time  when  they  arrive  at  the  full  possession  of  their  mental 
and  physical  powers.  This  period  may  be  roughly  taken  to  be 
the  period  which  was  formerly  sei-ved  by  apprentices  in  learning 
a  trade — or  may  perhaps,  be  more  correctly  given  as  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one.  Apprenticeship  is  vmdoubtedly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
owing  to  a   low   standard  for   tot^il   exemption  from  day  school 
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attendance  being  contained  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  local  school 
authorities,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to  finish  his  day 
school  education  at  eleven  years  of  age.  The  improvement  in  the 
attendance  at  school  brought  about  by  compulsion  has  also  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  day  school  life.  Although  it  would  be  an 
interesting  and  profitable  enquiry  (and  one  which  would  be 
attended,  I  believe,  with  a  satisfactory  result)  to  find  out  how 
far  the  nation  is  obtaining  an  adequate  return  for  the  money 
voted  in  aid  of  public  elementary  education,  or  further,  to 
examine  how  far  our  methods  of  imparting  this  education  may 
be  improved,  I  think  tlie  subject  of  my  pajx^r  has  clearly  most  to 
do  with  the  third  of  the  divisions  into  wliich  I  have  roughly 
divided  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  nation  for  further  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  progress  of  education ;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  means  for  the  continuation  and  improvement  of  such 
education  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  the  paper  which  I  have  the 
honour  this  evening  to  lay  before  you. 

I  think  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  now  a  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  to  develop  and  advance  the  cause  of  education 
in  order  that  our  people  may,  by  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
science  and  art  of  handicraft  and  in  intellectual  labour,  hold  their 
own  with  foreign  competitors  (who  are  making  rapid  progi'ess  in 
knowledge) ;  that  our  people  may  be  taught  fully  to^  realise  and  put 
to  the  best  possible  use  the  splendid  liberties  they  enjoy,  and  that 
by  the  proper  development  of  mind  and  body  they  may  be  taught 
how  to  lead  pure  and  healthy  lives. 

Technical  Instruction. 

Anxiety  as  to  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  trade 
has  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the  movement  for  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  instruction.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Technical  Instruction  1882-84  had  a  considerable  effect 
in    showing    the    national    shortcomings,    and    the    need    there 
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was  for  something  further  to  be  done  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuation of  education  beyond  the  limits  of  the  public  elementary 
school.  Upon  the  issue  of  this  report  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  which  enables  County  Councils 
and  other  local  authorities  to  estiiblish  technical  schools  and 
classes,  and  to  lay  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pomid  for  maintaining 
the  instruction  given  therein.  The  power  to  raise  money  by  local 
rates  does  not,  however,  always  mean  in  England  that  much  will 
be  done  by  way  of  local  initiative ;  and  it  Avas  certainly  fortunate 
for  the  cause  of  technical  instruction  that  a  grant  of  public  money 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £750,000  was  in  1890  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  County  Councils  for  the  promotion  of  such  instiniction. 
This  grant  led  to  a  great  development  of  technical  instruction  of 
all  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  County  Councils  and 
the  Councils  of  County  Boroughs  found  themselves,  if  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  wealth  of  Pandora,  at  least  with  sufficient  to 
make  a  real  provision  for  the  giving  of  instruction  in  science,  art, 
and  technical  knowledge,  applicable  to  manufacturing  and  trading 
pursuits. 


Need  op  Properly  Prepared  Pupils. 

Hereupon  it  was  speedily  discovered  how  ill  prepared  was  the 
ground  to  receive  all  this  nourishing  fioodtide  of  knowledge. 
Pupils  came  ill  prepared  to  the  classes,  those  who  attempted 
mathematics  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  little  was  known  of  drawing,  and  nearly 
all  exhibited  a  lamentable  inability  to  describe  in  writing  the 
simplest  phenomena,  or  give  answers  to  questions  in  elementary 
science,  or  in  matters  coming  within  the  compass  of  ordinary 
knowledge.  Scholarships  'and  exhibitions  were  offered  and  went 
a-begging  for  the  need  of  suitable  candidates  with  sufficient  pi'e- 
paratory  education  to  justify  the  award. 
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All  this  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  of  a  proper  supply  of 
pupils  being  created  for  the  Technical  Schools  and  classes.  It  had 
not  been  clearly  seen  by  those  who  had  organised  advanced 
coui'ses  of  instruction  that  something  Avas  needed  to  promote  and 
enlarge  the  very  elementary  amount  of  knowledge  able  to  be 
compassed  even  by  the  most  efficient  of  the  public  elementaiy 
schools,  and  even  to  prevent  the  leakage  which  had  for  years 
been  going  on  through  the  young  people  rapidly  forgetting  nearly 
all  they  had  been  taught  during  a  too  brief  school  life.  There  were 
also  people,  perhaps  too  anxious  to  see  an  immediate  return  for 
the  money  expended  upon  technical  instruction,  who  were  ready 
to  blame  the  public  elementary  schools — school  managers — and 
even  the  School  Boards  were  severely  criticised.  After  much 
searching  of  heart,  however,  the  British  public  found,  as  it  nearly 
always  does  after  a  time,  an  explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  period  of  school  life  is  too  brief  for  all  that  is  expected  of  it. 
Given  child  for  child,  very  little  knowledge  will  suffice  to  convince 
anyone  that  our  system  of  elementary  education  is  as  efficient  in 
our  public  elementary  schools  as  it  is  in  any  other  kind  of  school. 
If  there  is  a  fault  in  our  excellent  elementary  schools  it  is  pro- 
bably this,  that,  owing  to  codes  and  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  too  much  is 
attempted ;  a  less  crowded  time-table  might  probably  lead  to  more 
thorough  work.  But  whilst  granting  all  this,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  maintaining  that  generally  our  English  system  of  public 
elementary  schools  will  bear  safe  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Remedy. 

If  the  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction  are  not 
to  end  in  failure,  whence  is  'a  properly  equipped  supply  of  pupils 
to  be  looked  for  1  From  the  public  elementary  schools  ?  Certainly 
not,  under  present  conditions,  seeing  that  in  a  city  like  Manchester 
with  one  hundred  thousand  children  in  these  schools,  a  city  where 
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education  in  all  forms  is  as  highly  developed  as  in  any  part  of 
the  country — it  was  recently  found,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
enquiry  conducted  by  a  representative  committee  of  members 
appointed  by  the  School  Board  and  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  City  Council,  that  only  187  children  remain  at 
school  until  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  this  small 
number  was  largely  made  up  of  the  holders  of  various  local  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions.  Only  by  increased  inducements  for 
children  to  remain  at  school  past  the  standards,  and  by  the 
development  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  for  those  who  have 
left  the  day  schools,  can  this  necessary  supply  be  obtained. 

By  a  recent  arrangement  come  to  between  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration and  the  School  Board  in  connection  with  the  new  Muni- 
cipal Technical  School  and  the  new  Central  School  it  is  provided 
that  the  Corporation  will,  out  of  their  technical  instruction  funds, 
give  a  nmnber  of  small  bursaries,  each  of  three  years'  duration, 
tenable  by  day  scholars  in  the  first  two  years  in  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools  of  the  Board,  and  in  the  last  year  in  the  Municipal 
Technical  School. 

These  will  be  most  valuable  in  retaining  boys  and  girls  at 
school  until  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  technical 
and  secondaiy  education.  By  the  same  scheme  it  is  contemplated 
that  pupils  will  be  prepared  at  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  for  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  other 
first  grade  secondary  schools.  By  such  means  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools  will  become  true  continuation  schools — linked  with  schools 
for  higher  secondary  instruction. 

The  necessities  of  life  will,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  majority 

of  the  day  scholars,  continue  to  lead  to  the  leaving  of  the  Day 

Schools  at  the  close  of  what  is  known  as  the  compulsory  period 

of  school  attendance,  and  for  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  the 

Continuation  Schools  provided  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  shape  of 

evening  schools.     Tlie  Education  Department  have  recognised  this, 

and  have  recently  given  us  a  new  Code  for  the  establishment  of  such 
* 
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schools.  Before,  however,  dealing  with  the  facilities  we  possess,. 
and  illustrating  their  proper  use  by  examples  of  what  is  now 
being  done  in  Manchester  in  connection  with  Evening  School  work, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  very  briefly  to  refer  to  the  history  of 
Night  .Schools  generally. 


Tjib  Past  History  of  Night  Schools. 

Public  grants  of  money  were  first  given  to  this  class  of  school 
in  1851-2.  The  old-fashioned  Night  School  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  concerned  itself  with  elementary  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  in  the  scope  of  its  work  was  a  more 
or  less  efficient  repetition  of  the  public  elementary  Day  School. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  men  and 
women  in  these  Night  Schools  struggling  to  learn  the  veiy  elements 
of  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  Such  Night  Schools  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  very  seriously  encouraged  by  the 
Education  Department :  the  grants  were  meagre,  and  the  old 
restrictions  of  the  Code,  boimd  up  with  the  rules  governing  the 
Day  Schools,  were  certainly  calculated  to  restrict  extension  and 
development.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  subjects  of 
instruction  were  of  the  most  elementaiy  kind.  For  pupils  over 
twenty-one  yeai's  of  age  there  were  no  grants  at  all ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  tliese  schools,  so  uninviting  was  their  character, 
ever  obtained  the  number  of  pupils  they  did.  Whilst  education 
in  the  Day  Schools  was  being  broadened  and  extended  as  the  years 
went  on  after  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870,  the  Night  Schools  for  many  years  received  no  impetus,  and 
no  improvement  was  effected  in  their  condition.  They  gi-adually 
ceased  to  attract  pupils.  Those  who  desired  to  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  cypher  because  they  had  been  debarred  from  education 
when  they  were  children  bcame  smaller  and  smaller  in  number, 
and  gi-adually  the  Night  Schools  having  little  else  to  recommend 
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them  fell  away,  until  in  1885  the  average  attendance  'at  the  whole 
of  the  Evening  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  grants 
from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  had  dwindled  to 
24,000.  I  have  extracted  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  average 
attendance  at  Evening  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  from  1870 
to  1894:  — 


Year 

Church  of 

Britislj, 

Roman 

Euded. 

EiigUnd. 

Weslejan  itc. 

Catholic. 

Board. 

Total. 

August, 

1871 

59,536 

13,330 

10,591 

83,457 

1872 

44,615 

12,336 

8,962 

475 

66,38S 

1873 

29,226 

10,934 

4,553 

1,260 

45,973 

1874 

30,176 

11,502 

3,228 

3,784 

48,690 

1875 

28,499 

12,914 

2,873 

4,096 

48,382 

1876 

28,717 

13,146 

2,832 

5,163 

49,858 

1877 

31992 

14,269 

3,722 

7,802 

57,785 

1878 

30,195 

13,855 

3,854 

8,597 

56,501 

1879 

25,101 

13,917 

4,171 

9,341 

52,530 

1880 

20,742 

11,880 

3,928 

9,519 

46,069 

1881 

17,951 

10,949 

3,034 

7,288 

39,222 

1882 

14,565 

9,658 

2,247 

6,665 

33,135 

1883 

11,432 

8,299 

1,408 

7,154 

28,293 

1884 

9,419 

7,609 

1,274 

6,132 

24,434 

1885 

8.777 

6,964 

1,220 

7,272 

24,233 

1886 

8,406 

6,335 

1,039 

10,309 

26,089 

1887 

9,738 

7,266 

693 

12,887 

30,584 

1888 

10,358 

7,459 

668 

14,815 

33,300 

1889 

10,298 

8,307 

712 

17,801 

37,118 

1890 

10,338 

8,193 

814 

24,002 

43,347 

1891 

10,894 

8,488 

1,027 

31,565 

51,974 

1892 

11.875 

9,274 

1,714 

42,698 

65,561 

1893 

15,489 

12,396 

1,858 

51,325 

81.068 

1894 

27,458 

17,822 

3,133 

67,117 

115,530 

1895 

32,692 

23.365 

4,671 

90,452 

151,180 

These  figures  show  that  about  eleven  years  ago  the  attendance  had 
reached  its  lowest  point,  and  that  since,  notably  in  the  last  two 
years,  there  has  been  comparatively  a  great  revival  in  the  attend- 
ance.    How  this  increase  has  come  about  I  propose  to  explain. 

The   coimtry  having   been   supplied   with   efficient   elementary 
school   accommodation,   and   the   children   of   school   age   having 
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tlixough  the  action  of  the  law  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
been  got  into  the  schools,  the  need  for  Continuation  Schools  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  About  ten  years  ago  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  and  others  to  the 
fact  that  children  were  reaching  the  standard  or  limit  of  age  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  were  consequently  leaving  the 
Day  Schools  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  many  of  them 
too  young  to  work  full  time  and  all  of  them  in  great  danger  of 
very  quickly  forgetting  the  inidiments  of  knowledge  received  during 
a  school  life  of  very  short  duration.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
fraught  with  considerable  danger  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  had  been  passed,  and  it  was  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  country  was  certain  to  lose  a  great  portion  of 
the  vast  public  gi^ants  of  money  given  annually  to  the  public 
elementary  schools.* 

To  remedy  the  defects,  referred  to,  various  schemes  were  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Compulsory  attendance  at  Evening  Schools  was  recom- 
mended, but  did  not  meet  with  genei'al  support.  My  own 
experience  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  of  children  of  school  age  (a  law  which  has  been  a  great 
blessing  to  this  country)  does  not  justify  me  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 
To  enforce  such  an  extension  of  the  law  would  I  think  be  impos- 
sible. Other  proposals  to  bring  about  a  modified  system  of 
indirect  compulsion  by  making  attendance  at  Evening  Schools  a 
condition  of  juvenile  labour  seem  more  practical,  but  are 
attended  by  their  own  difficulties  in  the  essential  matter  of  enforce- 
ment. The  only  plan  open  for  adoption  in  order  to  secure  the 
voluntary  attendance  of  young  people  at  these  Evening  Continua- 
tion  Schools   is   to   make  the  schools   attractive   and  practical — 


*  In  3S9.5  the  total  grant  for   Public  Elemeatary  Education   in   Erjgland  and  Wales 
reached  nearly  £7,000,000. 
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arranging  a  graded  system  of  instruction  which  in  its  lower  range 
shall  fit  in  with  the  instruction  in  the  standards  of  the  Day  School, 
and  in  a  higher  range  continue  the  instruction  by  steps  which  shall 
make  it  of  practical  value  to  those  whose  attendance  we  desire  to 
secure.  The  Education  Department  have  recently  done  a  great 
deal  for  us  by  their  new  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 
The  grants  payable  to  the  managers  have  been  greatly  increased, 
and  by  the  New  Code  Act  of  1890  it  was  enacted  that  elementary 
instruction  need  not  in  futm'e  be  the  only  kind  of  instruction  given 
in  the  Night  Schools. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  Under  New  Conditions. 

In  1893  a  sepai-ate  Code  was  issued  for  Evening  Schools.  The 
main  objects  of  this  Code  were  briefly :  — 

1.  The  giving  of  practical  freedom  to  managers  to  organise 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  so  'as  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  localities. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  taught, 
coupled  with  increased  grants  in  aid  of  the  schools  (17s.  6d.  per 
head  to  25s.  per  head  may  now  be  earned  in  good  evening  schools 
compared  with  'an  average  of  about  12s.  6d.  per  head  formerly). 

3.  The  abolition  of  individual  examination,  which  had  been 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  scholars,  and  the  substitution  of 
inspection  by  officers  of  the  Education  Department. 

4.  The  recognition  of  attendance  at  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  of  young  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  important  points  which  had  been 
urged  upon  the  Education  Department  for  adoption  by  School 
Boards,  and  others  having  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  successful  carrying  on  of  evening  schools,  in  order 
to  foster  a  more  successful  system  of  administration  than  had 
hitherto  characterised  the  old-fashioned  Night  Schools.  The  new 
Code  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  a  glance  at 
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the  official  returns  of  average  attendance  already  quoted  serves  to 
show  that  the  improved  regulations  at  once  began  to  tell,  a 
marked  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the  attendance.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  new  Code  for  evening  schools  is  perfect, 
later  on  I  propose  to  touch  on  a  few  matters  where  I  think  we 
may  reasonably  ask  for  a  further  advance  in  the  views  of  the 
Education  Department.  One  distinct  flaw  I  desire  here  to  specify 
is  that  limitation  of  grant  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  17s. 
6d.  limit,  when  the  local  income  from  fees  and  rates  (or  subscrip- 
tions) is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  Government  grant  earned 
by  the  Evening  School.  Why  a  school,  which  by  its  efficiency  and 
large  attendance  of  scholars  has  earned  a  grant  of  £428,  should  be 
deprived  of  £160*  under  this  limitation  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand— such  a  regulation  is  calculated  to  retard  the  successful 
efforts  of  managers  and  teachers  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  a  liberal  spirit. 

The  Present  Provision  of  Evening  Contintjation  Schools. 

The  Education  Department  having  given  the  country  this  im- 
proved Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  let  us  consider 
how  far  the  supply  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  Day  Schools 
can  be  said  to  be  satisfactoiy.  In  the  North  of  England  more 
has  been  done  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  progress 
is  greatest  in  the  manufactiu-ing  towns.  At  the  present  time 
(1895-6)  there  are  about  200,000  pupils  in  the  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools  controlled  by  the  Education  Department  in  England 
and  Wales,  compared  with  a  possible  2,000,000  who  might  very 
well  be  got  into  the  schools,  and  whose  attendance  certainly  ought 
to  be  secured  before  the  new  Code  can  be  said  to  have  realised  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  its  authors.     The  lack  of  progress  is 


*  This  is  the  actual  case  of  an  Evening  School  conducted  by  the  Manchester  School 
Board  during  the  winter  session  of  1894-5.  A  total  sum  of  nearly  £2,000  was  so  withheld 
from  the  grants  earned  by  the  Manchester  Evening  Schools  for  the  past  year. 
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most  marked  in  the  mral  districts.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  in  such  localities 
the  standard  for  full-time  exemption  from  day  school  attendance 
is  low,  and  consequently  children  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn 
their  own  living  with  but  the  barest  smattering  of  elementai'y 
knowledge.  From  the  last  report  of  the  Education  Department 
I  take  the  following  examples  :  — 

T,       1  i-  Avei-age  Attendance 

Population.  ^^  Kvlning  Schools. 

Berkshire 238,709  342 

Hereford  115,949  126 

Hertford  220,162  480 

Oxfordshire 185.669  418 

Sussex   550,446  618 

Westmorland  j- 66,098  80 

How  TO  Increase  the  Attendance  at,  and  the  Supply  op, 
Evening  Schools. 

It  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance  to  consider  how  an 
increased  attendance  at  Evening  Schools,  and  a  more  general  supply 
of  such  schools,  are  to  be  secured  if  technical  and  sceondary  instruc- 
tion for  the  people  is  to  receive  all  the  assistance  which  can  be 
given  by  means  of  a  I'eal  living  force  created  by  the  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools.  I  will  venture  to  repeat  here  some  of  the  views 
I  have  elsewhere  m'ged  as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

I.  Further  Action  of  the  Education  Department. — {a)  En- 
coui'agement  should  be  given  to  those  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
where  a  graded  system  of  education  is  provided.  It  should  be 
practically  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  that  to  these 
Continuation  Schools  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  to  look 
for  any  measure  of  secondary  education  they  are  likely  to  enjoy. 
For  such  subjects  as  foreign  languages,  and  those  embraced  under 
the  name  of  commercial  education  generally,  more  liberal  grants 
should  be  given.     In  the  new  scheme  for  Organised  Science  Day 
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Schools  the  Science  and  Art  Department  offer  grants  of  from  £5 
to  £7  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  whilst  in  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  no  difference  is  made  between  the  grants  payable  for 
languages  'and  advanced  commercial  instruction  and  the  grants 
for  ordinary  elementary  subjects.  It  is  easier  in  such  schools 
to  secure  £1  per  head  for  teaching  elementaiy  subjects  than  it 
is  to  secure  the  same  amount  in  schools  where  advanced  instruc- 
tion is  offered  to  the  pupils.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  grant 
anything  like  in  amount  to  that  given  in  the  Organised  Science 
Schools,  but  I  do  ask  for  a  reasonably  increased  amount  of  gi'ant 
in  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  for  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  and  advanced  subjects,  when  the  locality  is  prepared 
out  of  the  rates,  or  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Funds,  to  pro- 
vided a  graded  system  of  Secondary  Education,  or  an  education 
leading  up  to  the  advanced  technical  instniction  in  the  new 
Technical  Schools  for  those  who  need  a  specialised  form  of  educa- 
tion in  Science,  Art,  or  Manufactures.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
Education  Department  to  encourage  by  additional  grants  the  kind 
of  instruction  I  have  referred  to  when  it  is  imparted  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools. 

(&)  Bearing  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  public  Elementary 
Schools  in  the  country  are  capable  of  being  used  in  the  evenings 
for  Continuation  Schools — that  the  buildings,  furniture,  and 
apparatus  can,  at  a  very  small  cost,  be  utilised — and  that  in  all 
such  schools  there  are  among  the  staffs  of  teachers  those  who  are 
best  fitted  to  give  instruction  required  in  the  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools,  I  think  the  Education  Department  should  be,  by 
statute,  required  to  insist  on  an  adequate  supply  of  such  Evening 
Continuation  Schools  in  all  the  school  districts  of  the  country. 
Where  there  are  School  Boards  those  bodies  should  be  required 
to  open  their  own  schools*  or  to  make  arrangements  for  the  same 


*  Out  of  2,452  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales  (1894-5)  only  453  have  shown  any 
interest  in  the  provision  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 
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purposes  witli  the  managers  of  volunt;iry  schools  ;  and  in  locali- 
ties where  there  are  no  School  Boards  the  County  Councils  should 
be  required  to  assist  managers  of  voluntary  schools  to  supply  the 
need.  We  are  frequently  told  that  in  such  and  such  towns  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools  are  not  a  success — they  have  been  tried 
and  proved  to  be  a  failui'e.  Yet  for  some  reason  or  other  we  find 
these  schools  flourishing  elsewhere,  in  places  with  exactly  the  same 
external  conditions.  Wise  organisation  and  liberal  encourage- 
ment will  create  Continuation  Schools  practically  everywhere. 
Where  isolated  effort  fails  let  tliei'e  be  united  action.  Wliy 
should  not  the  Education  Department  employ  public  officers 
to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  Continuation  Schools  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  need  of  such  development?  Only  quite  recently 
sometliing  like  this  has  been  done  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, in  the  appointment  of  local  inspectors  for  the  Organised 
Science  Schools,  &c.  Much  that  I  have  advocated  in  the  fore- 
going, relative  to  the  Education  Department,  will  need  new  rules 
and  legislation.  Do  not,  however,  let  us  be  deterred  from  urging 
the  vital  necessity  of  such  changes.  By  united  effort  we  secured 
the  Code  for  Continuation  Schools  three  years  ago,  and  this  should 
encourage  us  to  go  forward. 

II.  Local  Initiative. — Let  us  now  turn  to  what  we  may  do  for 
ourselves  under  the  present  conditions,  bearing  in  mind  the 
strength  we  add  to  our  representations  to  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment Departments,  if  we  first  show  in  our  own  localities  how  our 
suggestions  are  capable  of  practical  accomplishment.  We  should 
have  got  very  few  of  the  concessions  of  the  Code  of  189.3  if  some 
of  the  great  towns  had  not  been  far  in  advance  of  the  views  of 
the  Education  Department.  Wliat  a  struggle  we  had  to  get  rid 
of  individual  examination  and  payment  on  results !  The  very 
idea  of  a  young  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  being  in  an 
Evening  School  seemed  to  stagger  the  official  mind.  Yet  we  have 
secured  these  concessions.     Freedom  to  teach  Languages  and  Prac- 
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tical  Domestic  Economy — to  use  the  Lantern  in  school  time  paid 
for  by  public  money — and  many  other  things  which  would  not 
have  been  granted  if  some  managers  of  Continuation  Schools  had 
not  been  miles  ahead  of  the  Education  Department.  With  a  bold- 
ness worthy  of  the  cause,  they  stepped  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
the  old  regulations,  and  did  all  these  things  at  their  own  expense. 
When  public  opinion  had  thus  been  educated,  the  Education 
Department  turned  with  a  generous  spirit  and  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  asked  for.  Let  us  be  bold  and  ask  for  more,  sup- 
ported with  the  strength  which  comes  from  local  initiative.  But 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  we  ourselves  must  do  more  than 
we  are  doing.  Further  advantage  must  be  taken  of  present  oppor- 
tunities. Wise  plans  need  to  be  adopted.  Localities  must  unite 
for  the  establishment  in  each  district  of  a  Graded  System  of 
Evening  Continuation  Schools.  We  must  not  only  have  such 
schools  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  standards  of  the  Day 
Schools,  but  we  must  have  our  Commercial  Evening  Schools  for 
advanced  instruction — our  Women's  Institutes  for  subjects  of 
Practical  Domestic  Economy — our  Science  and  Art  Evening 
Schools — and  care  must  be  taken  to  weld  together  the 
Continuation  Schools  and  the  Technical  Schools  for  specialised 
forms  of  instruction.  Let  teachers,  managers,  the  clergy, 
employers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  public  education 
use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  attendance  at  Evening  Schools 
of  all  the  young  people  of  the  district.  Ministers  of  religion  can 
do,  and  are  doing,  I  know,  very  much  in  this  direction.  Teachers 
have  a  powerful  influence,  and  employers  may  render  magnificent 
help  by  letting  their  clerks,  workpeople,  and  juniors  leave  work 
sufficiently  early  in  the  evening'  tol  at(tendi  the  Contaauation 
Schools.  Many  not  only  do  this,  but  pay  the  small  fees,  and 
encourage  in  other  ways  the  attendance  of  their  servants.  In  the 
administrative  county  districts  the  County  Councils  should  directly 
encourage  Continuation  Schools  by  giving  money,  for  instruction 
outside  the  standards,  to  these  schools.     The  money  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  County  Councils  would  thus  be  much  more  efficiently 
spent  than  in  encouraging  separate  classes  or  lectures  in  Short- 
hand, Book-keeping,  Cookery,  Dressmaking,  &c.  Organised  school 
instruction  is  always  more  valuable  than  demonstrations 
and  lectures.  Many  of  the  counties  are  so  large  that  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Centres  by  the  Directors  of  Technical  Insti-uction  is 
impossible.  By  encouraging  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
the  County  Councils  secure,  without  cost,  efficient  registration, 
inspection,  and  control — all  safeguarded  by  the  visits,  without 
notice,  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  supervise 
such  schools. 

III.  Arra7igements  with  Voluntary  Managers. — School  Boards 
and  Local  Committees  may  arrange  to  open  Voluntary  Schools 
for  Continuation  Schools ;  they  can  pay  to  the  managers  of  such 
schools  the  cost  of  fuel,  light,  and  cleaning,  and  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  school  maintenance,  appointing  to  the  charge  of  the  Even- 
ing Schools  the  teachers  of  the  Day  Schools,  or  others  who  are 
of  the  faith  of  the  pupils,  and  whose  presence  in  the  school  is 
agreeable  to  the  managers  of  the  Day  School. 

IV.  Grouping  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools. — ^Where 
Evening  Schools  can  be  grouped  in  a  district  under  one  manage- 
ment the  main  essentials  of  success  are  secured.  Healthy  emula- 
tion between  the  various  schools  is  promoted  and  a  graduated 
scheme  of  elementary  and  advanced  insti-uction  may  best  be 
secured,  whilst  the  support  of  the  Places  of  "Worship,  the  Sunday 
Schools,  'and  the  Day  Schools,  all  of  the  highest  importance,  are 
obtained. 

V.  Further  Effort. — For  the  reasons  I  have  endeavoured  to 
place  clearly  before  you,  I  venture  to  plead  for  greater  activity 
in  the  promotion  of  Continuation  Schools.  We  have  now  a 
system  of  public  elementary  education  as  a  base,  and  upon  this 
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base  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  tnily  National  System  of  Secondary 
and  Technical  Education,  the  component  parts  of  which  must 
largely  depend  from  the  nature  of  circumstances  upon  the  pupils 
who  attend  the  Continuation  Schools.  We  must  link  Day  and 
Evening  Schools  together,  both  in  connection  with  the  pupils  and 
with  the  managers  'and  teachers.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  were  planned  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country, 
but  they  lacked  many  of  the  opportunities  we  now  possess.  It  was 
the  need  of  a  continuous  supply  of  young  pupils  which  largely 
interfered  with  their  strength,  and  which  in  many  places  led  to 
their  want  of  success.  The  key  of  our  success  lies  in  the  coupling 
up  of  our  Continuation  and  Technical  Schools  with  the  Public 
Elementary  Day  Schools.  Acts  of  Parliament  and  public  men 
can  do  much  for  us  as  a  nation,  but  I  believe  for  a  really  practical 
agency  for  raising  and  improving  the  condition  of  our  people  there 
are  few  to  compare  in  usefulness  with  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools — schools  where  at  the  most  plastic  age  om-  young  people 
may  be  taught  the  true  use  and  value  of  education,  the  elements 
of  which  they  have  received  in  the  Day  Schools. 

System  of  Contixuation  Schools  in  Manchester. 

Speaking  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  work  that  has  of  late  years 
been  accomplished  by  the  School  Board  of  our  city  in  the  promotion 
of  Evening  Schools,  illustrated  by  such  figures  as  will  be  a  guide  to 
forming  an  opinion  of  what  has  been  achieved.  The  aim  has  been 
to  promote  a  graduated  system  of  Night  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  I  have  had  di'awn  a  diagram  showing  the  Manchester  scheme 
of  Evening  Schools,  prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  and  now 
corrected  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time. 
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You  will  see  that  we  have,  as  a  base,  the  Day  Schools  of  the  city 
with  their  97,258  scholars. 

In  our  Continuation  Schools  we  commence  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  type  intended  to  carry  forward  the  instruction  given  in 
the  standards.      Of   such  ordinary  Evening  Schools  we  have  had 
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in  operation  during  the  present  session  104  departments,  with  12,000 
enrolled  pupils. 

Then  we  have  our  advanced  evening  schools  divided  into  the 
following  groups  : — 

Eight  Science  and  Art  Schools,  working  under  the  rules  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  with  3,781  pupils  enrolled  and 
receiving  instruction  in  the  following  subjects  : — 


Evening  Science  and  Art  Schools  : 
Number    of    Students    in    Each    Subject. 

(Eight  Centres.) 


Subject. 


Geometry,  P.  P.  &  S 

Machine  Construction   

Building  Construction    

Mathematics    

Mechanics,  Theoretical  

,,  Applied 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 

Alternative  Physics     

Magnetism  and  Electricity    

Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Theoretical 
„  „  Practical 

„  Organic,  Theoretical 

,,  „         Practical   .... 

Hygiene    

Geology    

Human  Physiology 

Botany  

Steam    

Physiography  

Biology,  Theoretical        

„        Practical    

Art 


No.  of 
Students. 


360 

493 

112 

361 

77 

187 

76 

61 

77 

420 

423 

37 

37 

140 

17 

176 

39 

120 

78 

9 

8 

1746 


Twelve  Commercial  Evening  Schools  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  following  subjects  : — Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Business  Training 
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and  Management,  Commercial  English,  Commercial  Geography  and 
History,  Commercial  Law,  Economics  of  Commerce,  Handwriting, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  The  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen,  English  Literature, 
Political  and  Social  Economy. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various 
subjects  taught  in  the  Commercial  Evening  Schools  : — 


1 

1  Manchester  School  Board  Commercial  Evening  Schools. 

Number  op  Students  in  Each  Subject. 
(Twelve  Centres.) 

Subject. 

No.  of 
Students. 

Subject. 

No.  of 
Student.^. 

120 
1628 
328 
198 
396 
202 
488 
131 
273 
41 

Shorthand  

2336 
1689 

429 
2497 

704 
1342 

238 

243 

34 

16 

2716 

History    

Bookkeepiog  

Commercial  Geography... 
Commercial  Handwriting 
Typewriting   

Commercial  English    . . . 
Needlework 

Dressmaking     

Cookery     

French     

English  Literature 

Citizenship 

German  

Spanish  

Singing  

Portuguese 

Business  Training    

Algebra     

Italian     

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

The  Commercial  Evening  Schools  are  established  to  provide  a 
complete  and  connected  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  requisite 
for  candidates  desirous  of  obtaining  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  counting  house,  warehouse,  bank,  or  office,  either  as 
clerks,  cashiers,  and  bookkeepers,  or  as  general  and  foreign  corres- 
pondents. The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Commercial  Evening 
Schools  will  also  prepare  for  the  Civil  Service,  the  Accountants' 
and  Actuaries'  examinations. 
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One  main  object  of  the  Commercial  Eveniug  Schools  is  to  serve 
as  Continuation  Schools  for  scholars  leaving  Elementary  and  Second- 
{\ry  Day  Schools,  in  order  specially  to  fit  them  for  commercial 
employment. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  of  a  practical  character ;  for  instance, 
a  junior  may  be  instinicted  to  answer  and  press  copy  a  letter,  or 
furnish  a  statement  of  account  of  sales  ;  a  senior  may  have  to 
take  down  in  shorthand  matter  for  transcription  on  the  typewriter  or 
for  translation  into  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  or  present  and 
report  upon  a  profit  and  loss  account  and  balance-sheet. 

The  headmasters  exercise  a  consfcint  supervision  over  the  classes, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  each  student.  They  are 
pleased  to  furnish  reports  on  the  attainments  of  pupils. 

In   order  to   suit  the  requirements  of  pupils,  jimior  and  senior 

divisions  in  most  of  the  subjects  are  arranged — the  former  including 
students  under  18  3' ears  of  age. 

Six  Evening  Institutes  for  women  and  girls  providing  instruction 

in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Evening  Institutes  for  Women  and  Girls, 

Number  of  Students  in  Each  Subject. 
(Six  Centres.) 


Subject.                          No.  of 
Students. 

Subject. 

No.  of 
students. 

Needlework     627 

Spray  Work 

195 

Dreesmakiug  794 

Cookery  655 

English  Literature    168 

Laws  of  Health    

190 

Sick  Nursing    

358 

Domestic  Economy 

Hygiene     

270 

Millinery 534 

305 

Laundry  Work  516 

Bent  Iron  Work 94 

Singing 

Leather  Modelling   

199 

IS 

Basket  Work '       103 

Table  Setting  

190 
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In   addition    to    the   foregoing   we    have    the    following    special 

classes  : — 

Special  Classes. 


Subject. 

No.   of 
Students. 

Subject. 

No.   of 
Students. 

Teacherb'  Manual    Instruc- 
tion— 
(a)  Wood  Work 

76 

8 
13 

15 

37 

111 

22 

50 

Cookery  Classes  for  Teach- 
er's Diploma  

Dressmaking    Classes     for 
Teacher's  Diploma 

Advanced  Dressmaking  ... 

Latin 

16 

(b)  Iron  Work    

33 

(c)  Curdboard  Work 

(d)  Sloyd    and     Kinder- 

garten Woodwork... 

(e)  Varied      Occupations 

(Brush  Work,    and 

Clay  Modelling)    ... 

Violin  Instruction 

6 
66 

Matriculation    

35 

Intermediate  Arts    

10 

Commercial  Law 

Elocution  

56 
112 

Accountancy 

70 

Scholarship  Class  

Practical  Joinery 

19 

Certificate  Classes... 

Script  Shorthand     

567 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  evening  schools  conducted  by  the  Manchester  School 
Board  durinir  the  current  session  : — 


Total  Number  of  Individuals  and  Entries  in  Each 
Group  of  Students.* 


Individuals. 

Entries. 

Elementary  Evening  Schools   

11,969 
3,969 
983 
1,736 
1,746 
1,600 
1,322 

11,969 

Commercial  Evening  Schools   

16,398 

Evening  Institutes  for  Women  and  Girls.. 
Evening  Science  Schools  

5,206 
3,340 

Evening  Art  Schools 

Evening  Manual  Instruction  Schools 

Miscellaneous  Classes 

2,693 
1,600 
1,322 

Total  for  Session  1895-6 

23,325 

42,528 

•  These  figures  are  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  Session. 

In  all  classes  of  our  Evening  Schools  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
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efficiency  of  their  inatruction,  I  have  not  the  complete  figures 
which  would  enable  me  to  give  a  comparison  for  all  branches  of  our 
Evening  School  work  for  a  lengthened  period  except  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  that  is,  those  Evening 
Schools  which  come  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  are  distinct  from  the  Science  and  Art  and  Special 
Classes.  The  following  return  shows  the  growth  in  the  average 
attendance,  and  the  amount  of  grant  earned  at  these  Evening  Schools 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Attendance  and  Grants  earned  by  Manchester  School  Board 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 


( 

Average 

Percentage  of 

Government 

Year. 

Attendance. 

Passes. 

Grants  Earned. 

£        s.    d. 

1885-86    ... 

660 

80-7 

299     6     0 

1886-87    ... 

650 

78-3 

248     0     0 

1887-88    ... 

1,098 

80-8 

563     8     0 

1888-89    ... 

2,797 

85-2 

1,558     0     0 

1889-90    ... 

4,495 

87-1 

2,.')03  15     0 

1890-91    ... 

5,406 

86-0 

3,047  12     0 

1891-92    .. 

5,232 

91-6 

3,227     0     0 

1892-93    ... 

6,426 

93-0 

3,998     4     0 

1893-94    .. 

6,779 

« 

6,090  17     6 

1894-95    .. 

9,835 

* 

11,715  12     6 

*  Individual  Examination  discontinued. 

Gratifying  success  has  attended  our  pupils  in  various  kinds  of 
competitive  examinations.  These  successes  have  been  particularly 
marked  in  connection  with  Science  and  Art  instruction,  and  in 
instruction  in  commercial  knowledge.  Our  pupils  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  competition  for  County  Council  Scholarships, 
Whitworth  Scholarships,  and  in  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  of  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  last  examinations  : — 

Science  and  Art  Examinations. 
(Evening  Schools  and  Higher  Grade  Schools.) 
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SCIENCE. 


Honours 


Advanced 

Elementary — Pass  (1st  Class) 

Total 


(  First  Class... 
i  Second  Class 
f  First  Class... 
)  Second  Class 


4 
...  13 
...  77 
...  410 
...1,454 


ART. 


Elementary  (2nd  Grade)... 
Advanced  (3rd  Grade,  &c.) 

Total 


First  Class... 
Second  Class 
First  Class. . . 
Second  Class 
Excellent    . . . 


1,958 


359 
675 

77 
176 

5 

..1,292 


City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Manual  Training — Woodwork. — Final  Examination:  First  Class, 
9  ;  Second  Class,  9.  First  Year's  Examination  :  First  Class,  1 1  ; 
Second  Class,  29. 

Metal  Work. — Final  Examination:  Second  Class,  7.  First  Year's 
Examination  :  First  Class,  1  ;  Second  Class,  2. 

Dressmaking. — First  Class,  7  ;  Second  Class,  12. 

Society  of  Arts  Examinations. 
The  following  is  a  Summary  of  the   Results  obtained  by  the 


Board's  Students- 

—Languages  and  Commercial  Subjects  : — 

Number  of  Prizes     8 

5) 

First  Classes 91 

>» 

Second  Classes      120 

JJ 

Third  Classes        100 

,  Total  Passes       319 
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Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes. 
The  following  is  a  Summary  of  Results  : — 

Number  of  First  Classes 993 

„  Second  Classes       1,857 

Third  Classes        914 


Total  Passes     3,764 

Northern  Union  of  Schools  of  Cookery. 

COOKERY. 

198  Teachers  have  obtained  their  Diplomas  in  this  subject  at  the 
Board's  Classes  since  their  establishment. 

LAUNDRY. 

22  Teachers  have  obtained  their  Diplomas  in  this  subject  at  the 
Board's  Classes  since  their  establishment. 

Conclusion. 
Manchester  expends  large  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  education,  and 
many  of  our  leading  citizens  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  its 
improvement  and  extension.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  great 
University,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  course  of  erection 
a  Municipal  Technical  School,  which  in  its  buildings  and  appoint- 
ments will  not  be  equalled  in  the  country,  and  within  the  walls  of 
which,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  men  who  will  have  the  guidance 
of  its  destinies,  such  instruction  will  be  given  as  will  make  it 
worthy  of  the  important  part  it  must  take  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city.  The  proper  use  of  these  great  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  adequate  supply  to  them  of  pupils  and  students  properly 
grounded  in  general  knowledge,  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  our  Primary  Schools,  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  Evening 
Continuation  Schools — for  from  these  must  come  the  largest  number 
of  those  who  in  after  years  will,  T  hope,  do  credit  to  the  city  which 
has  done,  and  is  in  an  increasing  measure  now  doing,  so  much  for 
the  promotion  of  education  of  all  kinds. 
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COUNTY    COUiNCILS    AND    EDUCATION. 

By  Thomas  Sxape,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee    of   the    Lancashire    County   Council. 

Read  April  1.5th,  189G. 

When  your  Society  requested  me  to  submit  a  paper  for  your 
consideration  upon  the  work  of  the  County  Councils  in  con- 
nection with  education,  the  subject  was  narrowed  to  the  work 
they  had  actually  undertaken,  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
its  prosecution,  and  the  results,  encouraging  or  otherwise,  that 
have  been  attained.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  Government 
Education  Bill  has  necessarily  widened  the  area  for  remark. 
This  Bill  has  attracted  so  much  attention  and  possesses  such  an 
immediate  interest,  that  my  observations  upon  the  past  must  be 
compressed  to  allow  time  for  comment  upon  the  altered  condi- 
tion of  tlie  questlion  whicli  the-  Government  propovsals  have 
brought  about. 

Beyond,  therefore,  a  resume  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
County  Comicil  aids  to  education  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
in  much  detail  upon  the  work  instituted  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  of  1889  and  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 


%*  The  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  references  in  the  paper  to  the  Government 
Education  Bill.  The  Committee  of  the  County  Council  is  about  to  meet  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Bill,  but  has  not  yet  done  so. — Ajiril  llth,  1895. 
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Excise)  Act  of  1890.  When  the  latter  Act  was  introduced  it 
was  not  supposed  that  it  would  bring  the  question  of  educa- 
tion in  any  form  within  the  province  of  the  County  Coimcils. 
Under  its  provisions  the  drink  taxes  were  passed,  and  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  apply  them  for  the  purpose  of  compensation 
to  thei  traffic.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Acland  made  the 
suggestion — which  Mr.  Goschen  adopted — that  County  Councils 
should  have  the  discretionary  power  of  devoting  the  sum  raised 
by  these  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction  instead 
of  the  relief  of  the  rates.  The  returns  for  1892-93  show  that 
from  the  taxes  raised  under  the  Act  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  an  estimated  total  amount  was  allocated  to  technical 
instruction  of  £696,328,  and  of  that  sum  £529,718  was 
actually  expended  within  the  year.  In  the  following  year, 
1893-4,  the  estimated  total  expenditure  on  technical  education 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Ireland,  was 
£737,420,  of  which  £647,631  were  actually  spent  on  technical 
education.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  controversy  that 
has  already  arisen  as  to  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  County 
Coimcils  to  undertake  any  educational  work,  to  know  how  far 
the  discretionary  power  of  expending  this  money  on  technical 
insti-uction  has  been  exercised.  From  the  Government  Returns 
I  find  that  in  1892-3  out  of  the  forty-nine  County  Councils  in 
England,  excluding  the  county  of  Monmouth,  41  devoted  the 
whole  residue  received  under  the  Act  of  1890  to  technical 
instruction,  and  8,  a  part  of  it  to  the  same  piu-pose.  Of  the 
61  county  boroughs  53  devoted  the  whole — and  7  a  part — of 
their  revenue  towards  the  same  object,  one  only  using  it  for 
the  relief  of  rates;  whilst  10  county  boroughs  levied  a  rate  also 
to  augment  their  Technical  Instruction  Funds.  All  the  Welsh 
and  County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs  applied  their  money 
under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889  for  tech- 
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nical  and  secondary  education,  and  the  Councils  of  six  Counties 
and  County  Boroughs  levied  a  rate  as  well.  In  Scotland  31  used 
their  money  for  education,  and  two  only  out  of  33  County 
Councils  applied  it  to  the  relief  of  rates ;  but  of  the  194 
Burghs  and  Police  Burghs,  no  less  than  122  applied  the  sums 
given  to  them  to  the  relief  of  rates.  The  figui-es  are  slightly 
altered  for  1893-4.  The  County  Councils  in  England  con- 
tinued, as  in  the  previous  year,  to  apply  their  funds  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  educational  work.  About  55  County 
Boroughs,  instead  of  53,  as  in  the  year  before,  devoted  the 
whole  of  their  funds,  whilst  5  only,  instead  of  7  as  in  the 
previous  year,  gave  merely  a  part.  One  County  Borough  still 
stands  out  with  unenviable  distinction  as  being  the  only  one 
which  devotes  the  whole  of  its  money  to  the  relief  of  rates. 
That  borough,  I  regi'et  to  say,  is  the  Borough  of  Preston,  in 
our  own  County  of  Lancashire.  In  addition  to  these  satisfao 
tcry  returns  it  should  be  stated  that  11  County  Boroughs,  51 
Boroughs,  and  86  Urban  Districts  are  making  grants  out  of  the 
rates  under  the  Technical  Insti-uction  Acts,  and  80  Local 
Authorities  are  devoting  funds  to  technical  education  out  of 
the  rate  levied  imder  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  In  Wales  the 
statistics  remain  as  before.  In  Scotland,  singularly  enough, 
considering  the  earnestness  in  all  educational  matters  which 
characterises  that  country,  there  has  teen  in  the  County  Councils 
— retrogression.  Thei-e,  in  the  year  1893-91,  3  out  of  the  County 
Covmcils,  instead  of  2  as  in  the  previous  year,  devoted  the  whole 
of  their  money  to  the  relief  of  rates ;  but  as  a  set-off  against 
this,  instead  of  122  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  applying,  as  in 
1892-93,  all  the  money  to  the  relief  of  rates,  101  only  are 
retm'ned  in  1893-94  as  having  so  used  the  money  placed  at  their 
discretionary  disposal. 

The   interest  of  Lancashire   iu   the   subject   is   shown   by   tlxe 
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fact  that  at  a  meeting  held  previous  to  the  Act  receiving  the 
royal  assent  in  xVugnst,  1890,  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
appointed  a  special  committee  in  anticipation  to  deal  with  its 
proposals  immediately  it  became  law.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  committee  the  County  Council  decided  to  apply  the 
residue  received  from  the  Exchequer  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
instruction.  At  that  time  it  was  feared  that  some  future  session 
of  Parliament  might  direct  some  other  application  of  the  taxes 
that  had  been  imposed,  but  the  Council  gained  confidence  from 
the  declarations  of  leading  statesmen  that  the  funds  were  not 
likely  to  be  withdrawn,  and  resolved  that  the  special  committ<.'e 
should  become — as  it  has  since  remained — a  standing  committee. 
The  question  arose  at  the  first  as  to  the  best  method  in  which 
the  money  could  be  most  efficiently  expended.  The  view  was 
held  that  in  populous  and  industz'ial  centres,  Avhere  technical 
instruction  was  highly  valued,  and  Avhere  efforts  had  already 
been  made  and  rates  levied  to  promote  such  instruction,  the  best 
use  would  be  made  in  those  centres  of  any  grants  for  technical 
instmction.  But  it  was  seen  that  if  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  was  limited  to  such  districts,  the  largest  part  of  the 
county  might  be  left  wholly  without  the  benefit  of  the  instmc- 
tion the  funds  were  intended  to  provide.  It  was,  therefore, 
eventually  decided  to  allocate  to  all  the  County  Electoral  Dis- 
tricts £28,500  of  the  annual  receipts  which  amounted  roughly 
to  about  £40,000.  £21,500  of  the  amount  so  allocated  were 
given  to  urban  districts  and  £7,000  to  rural  districts. 

There  was  a  double  advantage  in  arriving  at  such  a  decision. 
It  was  doubtful,  if  only  some  favoured  districts  of  the  county 
were  to  receive  benefit  from  the  funds,  whether  the  other  por- 
tions, which  received  none  of  the  money,  would  consent  to  its 
continued  expenditure  upon  teclmical  instruction  from  which 
they    received    themselves    no    local    advantage.      It    was    also 
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thought  desirable  to  take  as  near  as  jDossible  to  the  homes  of  all 
the  residents  in  the  county  the  means  of  availing  themselves  of 
technical  instruction.  Two  ends  were  thus  secured :  one,  the 
interest  of  every  County  Councillor  and  every  County  Electoral 
District  in  the  permanent  use  of  the  fimd  for  technical  iiistruc- 
tion ;  and  the  other,  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  value  of 
such  instniction  where  apathy  and  igiiorance  had  existed 
hitherto.  The  remainder  of  the  £40,000  was  reserved  for 
scholarships,  grants  for  special  subjects,  such  as  mining,  hygiene, 
plumbing  and  sanitary  science,  agricultural  instruction,  naviga- 
tion, sea  fisheries,  special  classes  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools,  and  administrative  expenses.  A  veiy  large  portion  of 
the  amount  was  resei-ved  for  scholarsliips  and  exhibitions — no 
less  than  £3,600  being  vot^d  in  the  first  year  for  scholarships 
and  £1,200  for  exhibitions,  whilst  last  year  the  sum  voted  had 
inci'eased  to  £5,490  for  scholarships  and  £1,780  for  exhibitions. 
The  growing  appreciation  shown  by  the  young  people  of  Lanca- 
shire for  these  scholarships  and  exhibitions  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures:  Of  the  £4,800,  set  aside  in  1890-91,  only 
£2,955  were  awarded,  owing  either  to  paucity  in  numbei's  or  the 
weakness  in  examination  of  candidates  who  competed ;  but  in 
June,  1895,  no  less  than  £7,270  were  voted  for  the  scholarship^^ 
and  e.xhibitions,  £5,440  were  actually  awarded.  The  exten- 
sion of  technical  instruction  through  the  aid  given  by  the 
County  Council  funds  is  perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the  great 
growth  in  the  number  of  students.  In  1888-89,  before  the  Act 
came  into  force,  the  number  of  students  in  the  county  were 
4,904;  in  1890-91,  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
these  had  increased  to  6,404;  but  in  1893-4,  when  there  had 
been  time  for  the  local  education  committees  to  establish  tliem- 
selves  and  to  organise  classes,  the  number  Ixad  grown  to  the 
astounding   figures    of    58,534.     Last   year,    1894-5,    these   had 
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slightly  fallen  off,  the  number  benigf  54,325.  It  is  only  right 
to  say  that  tlie  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is 
accounted  for  in  no  small  degree  by  the  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  classes  for  the  domestic  economies,  such  as 
dressmaking  and  cooking.  The  increase,  however,  of  students 
in  scientific  and  industrial  technical  instiaiction  has  been  most 
encouraging.  An  enormous  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the 
fund  to  technical  instruction  in  many  districts  of  the  county — 
both  in  the  administrative  area  of  the  County  Council  and  in 
the  Comity  Boroughs.  A  great  number  of  splendid  new  techni- 
cal schools  have  been  built,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection. 
One  of  the  finest — if  not  the  finest- — in  the  provinces  has  recently 
been  opened  under  royal  auspices  in  Salford,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  a  still  finer  building  and  larger  school,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  excelled  l^y  any  in  the  whole  countiy,  will  be  completed 
and  opened  in  Manchester. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  whole  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  county  has  not  attained  to  an  ideal  standard,  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  gi-eater  progress  to  have  been  made. 
In  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts  especially,  it  was  natural 
that  the  advantages  of  technical  instruction  should  be  appre- 
ciated but  slowly.  The  inertia  and  apathy  of  these  portions  of 
the  county  are  being  gradually  overcome,  and  every  year  sees 
a  distinct  advance  on  its  predecessors  in  the  character  and 
appreciation  of  the  technical  instiiiction  work  that  is  being 
carried  on.  In  1890  it  was  necessary  to  urge  the  argument 
continually  that  our  industrial  supremacy  was  being  threatened 
by  Continental  competition,  and  that  foreign  competition  was 
succeeding  because  of  the  great  attetation  paid  abroad  to  the 
technical  instiiiction  of  their  industrial  and  commercial  popula- 
tion, and  the  little  attention  given  to  the  subject  at  home.    This 
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argument,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  lose  more  and  more  of  its  force 
as  the  new  educational  institutions  continue  to  grow  in  number 
and  efficiency.  Already  it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  within  the 
same  extent  of  area  as  the  southern  porton  of  Lancashire,  any 
part  of  the  Continent  is  so  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  tech- 
nical instruction,  though  those  facilities  will  have  yet  to  be 
considerably  developed   and   improveil. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  in  Lancashire  a  difficulty  has  been 
continually  experienced  through  the  defective  preliminary 
education  of  the  students  who  come  to  the  Technical  Listruc- 
tion  Classes.  Either  they  have  been  imperfectly  educated  before 
they  left  the  primary  schools,  or  have  left  those  schools  for  so 
long  a  time  without  attending  evening  continuation  schools, 
as  to  have  forgotten  much  of  the  infoinnation  they  had  received, 
and  thus  are  unprepared  to  enter  upon  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion of  the  technical  classes.  Doubtless  the  same  difficulty  has 
been  expei'ienced  evisewhere.  ^Ir.  Bennion,  the  Directba*  of 
Technical  Insti-uction  for  Lancashire,  has  alluded  to  the  difficidty 
in  three  out  of  the  four  reports  that  he  has  issued,  and  both  ho 
and  I  brought  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education  in  the  evidence  we  gave. 

That  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  because  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  our  national  system  in  the  matter  of  secondary 
education.  The  prijnary  system,  established  by  the  Act  of  1870, 
was  existing,  and  the  Universities  and  University  Colleges  were 
established,  with  educational  advantages  of  priceless  value,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  was — and  is — no  national 
system  of  secondary  education.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission— one  of  the  most  able  and  interesting  documents  that 
ever  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book — indicates  how 
such  a  system  might  be  established.  The  Commissioners 
recommend  that  the  duty  of  its  organisation  should  devolve  upon 
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the  County  Councils.  The  Report  issued  was  unanimous,  and 
had  the  Government  simply  act-ed  upon  the  recommendations 
of  t<he  Royal  Commission,  an  Act  that  would  have  encountered 
little  oppyosition  in  Parliament  would  have  passed  into  law,  and 
would  have  supplied  the  missing  link  in  our  national  educa- 
tional system. 

The  Government  Education  Bill  does  very  little  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  of  provokino-  a  sharp  and 
prolonged  controversy.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
gave  power  to  the  Comity  Councils  to  levy  a  tax  of  2d.  in  the 
pound,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  for  the  fm-therance  of  secondary 
education.  The  bill  of  the  Government  greatly  enlarges  the 
power  of  the  County  Council  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  in  aid  of  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  of  technical  instiniction  ;  but  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  County  Council  from  leArying  any  tax  beyond  the  Id. 
in  the  pound  already  allowed  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
of  1889.  In  counties  like  Lancashire  such  a  proposal  will  be 
altogether  inadequate.  It  has  been  found  that  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  County  Comicil  are  insufficient  for  the  present 
demands  made  upon  them  for  technical  instruction.  There  are, 
consequently,  no  funds  at  command  to  assist  in  the  object  for 
which  the  Royal  Commission  was  founded,  and  in  furtherance 
of  which  it  has  issued  its  mianimous  repoit/ 

Thus,  the  Government  Education  Bill  will  leave  the  great 
deficiency  in  our  national  system  of  education  in  counties  like 
L;mcashire  imsupplied,  and  the  purpose  for  which  we  hailed  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  imfulfilled.  The 
woi'k  of  secondary  education  is  too  large  to  be  placed  under 
such  a  restriction  as  to  funds  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bill,  and 
the  restriction  will  have  to  be  either  altered  or  removed. 

In  dealing  with  other  Government  proposals,  it  will  not  be 
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expected  in  a  paper  of  the  character  that  their  more  contro- 
versial points  should  be  discussed,  but  there  are  so  many  in 
which  the  County  Council  will  be  involved  that  some  comment 
is  required  upon  the  salient  features  of  the  Bill  which  affect  the 
office  and  work  of  the  County  Council. 

The  first  of  these  to  which  reference  may  be  made  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Education  Authority.  The  number  of  its 
members  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  County  Council.  They  may 
be  members  of  the  Council  or  not,  provided  that  the  majority  of 
the  Education  Board  are  County  Councillors.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Bill  to  require  that  any  educational  experts  should  be 
co-opted  on  to  the  Authority,  nor  any  representatives  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  power  given  to  the  County  Council 
to  appoint  members  from  outside  is  permissive  and  not  impera- 
tive. In  contrast  with  the  Government  proposal,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  is  much  to  be  prefeiTed. 
The  Royal  Commission  allowed  the  local  authority  a  maximum 
of  42  membeirs,  2i  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  by  the  County 
Council,  either  from  within  or  from  without  its  members ;  6  to 
be  elected  by  the  Education  Minister,  who  was  to  nominate  them 
in  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  whatever  university  or 
university  college  or  colleges  w.is  or  were  situate  within  or  near 
the  county;  and  12  others  were  to  be  co-opted  by  the  30  already 
appointed,  the  Royal  Commission  assigning  as  their  reason  for 
this  recommendation,  "'  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  would  owe 
their  appointment  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  choice  of  a 
popularly-elected  body,  and  would  therefore  themselves  possess 
a  measui-e  of  representative  authority,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  element  of  special  knowledge  and  experience  will  have  every 
chance  of  being  duly  recognised." 

A  minor  defect  in  the  Bill  is  the  proposal  that  a  third  of  the 
members   of   the    Educational   Authority   shall   retire   annually. 
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This  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  case  of  County  Councillors 
who  had  been  appointed  durino;  the  last  year  of  the  County 
Council's  existence,  but  who  were  not  elected  to  the  new  County 
CouBcil  the  following  year. 

An  advantageous  provision  of  the  Bill  is  the  power  given  to 
two  or  more  County  Councils  to  join  for  all  or  any  purposes  of 
the  Act.  This  would  be  found  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  the 
Coimcils  of  the  Countv  Boroughs  and  the  County  Councils 
which  desired  to  imite — or  adjoining  counties  which  wished  to 
combine — for  the  joint  establishment  or  use  of  schools  or  for 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  tenable  out- 
side the  bordei's  of  their  respective  counties.  In  the  case  of 
County  Boroughs  such  a  combination  might  prove  to  them  of 
considerable  advantage,  for  no  less  than  4,219  county  students 
of  Lancashire  were  receiving  instruction  in  institutions  or  classes 
constituted  within  15  Lancashire  County  Boroughs,  three  of 
which  were  only  receiving  benefit  from  the  county  funds.  The 
constitution  of  the  Local  Sub-Education  Authorities,  as  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  ought  to  be  improved  by  the  stipulation  that  the 
Chief  Education  Authority  should  have  power  of  representation 
on  each  of  the  Local  Sub-Education  Authorities. 

At  this  point  I  may  deal  with  an  objection  which  is  being 
advanced  against  constituting  the  County  Coimcil  or  its 
nominees  as  the  Education  Authority.  It  is  urged  that  the 
members  are  elected  for  other  than  educational  purposes,  that 
they  are  not  therefore  the  most  competent  persons  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  country,  and  that  their  appoint- 
ment, with  the  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  entrust  to  them, 
would  mean  the  ultimate  extinction  of  school  boards,  which, 
however,  is  very  different  from  the  extinction  of  board  schools. 
Whilst  admitting  that  there  is  force  in  the  objection,  the  fact  may 
be  advanced  in  reply,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  County  Councils 
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have  exercised  their  discretionary  power  by  actually  devoting  to 
educational  purposes  the  fimds  they  control,  and  that  they  have 
done  their  work  under  the  new  and  trying  conditions  with  con- 
siderable success.  Tliis  fact  affords  some  evidence  for  tJie 
supposition  that  they  will  not  be  less  assiduous  and  less  effective 
in  using  the  larger  powers  which  would  be  reposed  in  them  by 
the  Bill.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  school  boards  have 
been  in  every  case  an  unmixed  good.  The  members  are  chosen 
more  frequently  for  their  sectarian  views  than  for  their  educa- 
tional abilities,  and  they  are  elected  by  the  vicious  principle  of 
the  cumulative  vote.  At  least  it  may  be  said  for  the  County 
Councils  that  they  are  elected  on  a  fair  method  of  voting,  and 
that  probably,  if  the  Bill  passes  into  law,  experts  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  education  would  be  elected  either 
directly  on  to  the  County  Council  or  as  co-opted,  members  of  the 
Education  Authority. 

No  doubt  the  most  logical  metliod  of  establishing  an  Educa- 
tion Authority  of  the  kind  proposed,  and  the  method  likely  to 
be  most  efficient,  would  be  the  election  of  an  Education  Authority 
ad  hoc,  as  was  resolved  by  a  large  majorty  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  at  their  meeting  last  week. 

The  duties  of  tlie  Education  Authority  prescribed  by  the  Bill 
will  be  as  onerous  as  they  are  wide  and  z-esix»nsible.  "  They  may 
undertake  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Department  all  or  any  of 
the  duties  of  that  Department,  in  respect  of  any  part  of  the 
money  provided  by  Parliament  for  public  education ;  or  for  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  so  far  as  it  is  applied  in  aid  of 
schools  in  that  county."  To  do  this  will  mean  the  creation  of 
an  office  and  staff^,  the  number  and  responsibility  of  which  will 
be  very  considerable,  and  the  woi'k  of  which  in  a  large  county 
like  Lancashire  will  almost  approach  in  magnitude  that  of  a 
Gove>mment     Depai-tment.       Amongst     the     duties     which     tlie 
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Authority  will  have  to  uiidei'take  will  be  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering and  expending  the  funds  required  for  the  county's  educa- 
tional needs.  Objection  has  l>een  taken  to  this  power  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  only  part  of  whom  are  membei's 
of  the  County  Council,  which  will  have  to  provide  the  funds. 
This  is  an  objection  which  requires  grave  and  careful  con- 
sideration, but  it  may  be  alleged  in  reply  that  the  principle 
against  which  the  objection  is  taken  is  already  at  work.  It  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  action  of  every  School  Board.  That  authority 
■at  present  expends  the  money  and  then  issues  a  precept  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  or  District  in  which  it  is  placed  for  the 
funds  that  are  required.  It  is  true  that  School  Boards  are 
accused  of  extravagance,  and  it  is  said  that  their  expenditiu-e 
ought  to  be  held  in  check.  No  greater  mistake,  however,  could  be 
made  than  to  confer  upon  the  County  Council  the  power  of 
checking  expenditure  upon  education  which  an  Education  Board 
has  decided  to  be^  necessary.  The  true  remedy,  if  the  Education 
Authority  or  the  School  Board  is  spending  money  too  lavishly 
or  wastefully,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  electors  ;  they  can  remove 
the  spendthrifts — if  such  the  Education  Authority  should 
become — at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office.  The  public 
cannot  look  too  jealously  upon  any  power  or  control  which  is 
calculated  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  any  of  the  primary  or 
secondary  schools. 

Upon  the  vexed  question  of  religious  teaching  I  shall  here 
make  no  comment,  and  the  question  of  the  proposed  additional 
allowances  to  denominational  schools  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  at  length.  With  the  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit  I 
agree,  for  whilst  that  restriction  exists,  the  secular  education 
of  denominational  schools,  which  have  small  sources  of  income 
outside  the  Governmeait  grants,  is  crippled  to  the  injmy  of 
education,  and  therefore  of  the   State.     The  proposed  grant  of 
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4:8.  per  head  is  surrounded  by  difficulty.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Coxirtenay's  suggeston  that  if  the  4s.  per  head  be  granted  to 
denominational  schools  it  should,  also  be  given  to  Board  Schools 
in  lessening  the  rates  to  that  extent  will  meet  the  difficulty  I 
will  not  attempt  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  to  pronounce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  force  of  the  objections  against  the 
grant  of  public  money  to  denominational  schools  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened,  if  some  representatives  of  the  public  were 
placed,  upon  their  managing  bodies.  The  gi'ants  made  by  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  for  technical  instruction  purposes 
have  been  given  on  the  condition  that  there  should,  be  represen- 
tation of  the  County  Council  on  the  management.  No  difficulty 
has  been  encountered  in  the  operation  of  this  condition.  The 
representation  has  been  freely  accorded,  in  every  case,  even  in 
that  of  the  two  admirable  univer.sity  colleges  which  exist  in  the 
county. 

There  is  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  dogma  has 
been  taught  in  denominational  schools  since  1870,  and  that  at 
least  four  out  of  every  seven  scholars  have  received  their  educa- 
tion in  denominational  schools,  that  the  effect  of  the  elementary 
education  system  on  the  whole  country  has  be^en  productive  of 
the  most  marked  advantage ;  pauperism  has  been  diminished  ; 
juvenile  crime  has  also  been  diminished,  and  adult  criminals 
have  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  many  prisons  have  had 
to  be  closed,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  are  only  partly 
occupied.  But  if  the  denominational  schools  are  to  have 
additional  help  from  public  funds  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
those  funds  should  be  applied  in  raising  the  teaching:  they  give 
to  the  higher  standard  of  the  most  efficient  Board  Schools  in  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  most  important  that  the  4s.  gi'ant,  if 
it  pass  into  law,  should  be  applied  by  the  Education  Authority 
direct  specifically  "  for  thc'  pui-pose  of  improving  the  teaching 
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staff  as  regards  number,  qualification,  or  salaiy,"  as  provided  by 
sub-section  4  of  section  4  of  the  Education  Bill. 

To  other  points  I  must  only  make  a  brief  reference.  The 
provision  made  by  the  Bill  for  audit  is  satisfactory  in  intention, 
but  will  require  qualification  before  the  provision  passes  into 
law.  The  experience  of  Comity  Councils  of  the  present  system 
of  audit  does  not  encourage  them  to  consent  to  the  extension  of 
that  system  without  considerable  modifications.  The  auditors 
'nxist  not  be  bound  by  the  "  cast  iron  "  regulations  that  at  nresent 
exist. 

Clause  25  of  the  Bill,  which  empowers  the  County  Council 
to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  a  school  site  or  school- 
house,  will  have  to  be  carefully  guarded,  or  it  may  be 
found  that  a  County  CovmciL  by  injudicious  loans,  has  landed 
itself  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of  buildings,  which,  on 
accomit  of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  clause,  cannot  be 
utilised  or  sold.  A  clause  may  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  with 
advantage  requiring  all  buildings  that  I'eceive  grants  for  educa- 
tional purposes  to  be  used  out  of  school  hom's  without  rent 
charge  for  tecluiical  instruction  or  evening  continuation  classes. 
The  School  Boards  accord  this  privilege  in  Lancashire,  and  if  the 
denominational  schools  are  to  receive  additional  public  money, 
their  premises  should  be  tlrrown  open  in  like  manner,  conditional 
upon  the  expenses  for  lighting,  heating,  and  cleaning  being 
reimbursed.  Though  I  intended  to  remark  upon  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill  to  hand  the  4s.  grants  to  an  association  or  federa- 
tion, I  will  leave  that  point  with  the  obsta"vation  that  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  aviUiCor  to  see  that  the  special  aid 
grant  has  been  applied  as  intended,  unless  he  can  follow  it  to  the 
particular  school  to  which  it  is  given.  No  provision  is  made  in 
the  Bill  to  remedy  the  existing  injustice  by  which  the  teaching 
appointments  of  8,000  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country 
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are  restricted  to  the  members  of  one  church,  though  these  schools 
■will  be  henceforth  wholly  or  almost  wholly  supported  out  of 
public  money. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  Bill  I  may  express  my  regret 
that  it  has  not  been  limited  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education.  The  County 
Councils  until  now  have  been  happily  free  from  party  spirit  and 
sectarian  differences.  It  is  most  undesirable  that  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  elementary  education  which  bristles 
with  thorny  polemics  should  be  forced  upon  them,  but  if  Parlia- 
ment in  its  wisdom  shoidd  decide  to  pass  this  Bill  in  its  present, 
or  more  probably  in  some  amended  form,  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  doubt  that  the  County  Comicils  of  the  country  will 
undei*take  these  new  and  responsible  duties  in  a  spirit  loyal  to 
the  law.  In  doing  so  their  aim  will  be  to  maintain  and  extend 
in  the  future  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  education 
since  1870,  and,  if  the  requisite  means  are  supplied,  to  complete 
by  the  establishment  of  an  eft'ective  system  of  secondary  schools, 
the  national  system  of  education.  The  dignity  of  the  County 
Councils  will  not  be  lessened  by  these  efforts.  Those  who  will 
be  elected  to  form  the  County  Councils,  from  whom  will  be 
chosen  the  annually-constituted  Educational  Authority,  will  be 
men,  I  trust,  whose,  desire  will  not  be  for  the  advancement  of 
a  denomination  or  of  a  party,  but  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  its  tiTiest  and  broadest  sense.  In  common  with  every  enlight- 
ened community  they  will  realise  that  the  widest  diffusion  of 
information  and  tlie  largest  extension  of  education  will  best 
promote  the  greatness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of 
our  country  and  of  mankind. 
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KEPOET    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  SIXTY-THIRD  SESSION,  1895-96. 


During  tlie  Society's  63rd  Session  there  have  been  six  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Members,  at  M'hich  the  undermentioned  papers 
have  been  read,  viz  : — 

Mr.  T.  C.  HoRSFALL,  J.P.,  on  "  The  Government  of  Manchester." 

Mr.  George  Rooke,  .J. P.,  on  "The  Re})ort  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Aged  Poor." 

Mr.  Thomas  Drevdel,  .J.P.  on  "A  Fifteen  Years'  Record  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  1880-9.5." 

Dr.  Pankhurst  on  "  Company  Law  and  the  Report  of  1895." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt  (Clerk  to  the  Manchester  School  Board),  on 
"  Continuation  Schools." 

Mr.  Thomas  Snape,  J.P.,  on  "  County  Councils  and  Education." 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Council  that  the  reading  of 
these  papers  has  been  better  attended  than  was  the  case  in  some 
former  years,  the  average  number  of  members  and  friends  present 
at  each  meeting  having  been  36. 

The  Council  desire  to  thank  the  gentlemen  above  named,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  Society's  transactions,  as  well  as  those 
corresponding  members  and  others  wlio  have  presented  books  to 
the  library  during  the  past  year. 

The  Honorary  Librarian  (Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton)  lias  taken  consider- 
able troul)le  in  re-arranging  the  Society's  Library,  which,  as  the 
meml  ers  ai'c  aware,  forms  a  separate  section  of  the  Free  Reference 
Library  in  King  Street,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  new 
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catalop'ue.  In  many  respects  the  Library  is,  however,  very 
incomplete,  and  the  Council  venture  to  appeal  to  the  members  for 
assistance  in  renderinti;  it  more  woi-thy  of  the  Society. 

During  the  session  nine  new  members  have  joined  the  Society, 
and  eight  members  have  resigned,  or  been  removed  by  death,  the 
number  now  on  the  books  (including  the  life  members)  being  200. 

Amongst  those  who  have  died  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Mr.  David  Chad  wick,  who  for  many  years  took  a  most  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Society — first  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  as  President,  dui-ing  the  sessions  1865-1867. 

The  Council  have  also  to  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
Herford,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  and 
who  also,  during  its  earlier  years,  and  iip  to  the  time  of  his  failing 
health,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Society's  work.  Mr  Herford 
occupied  the  presidential  chair  during  the  sessions  1861-1863. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  meeting  to  appoint  two  new 
Trustees  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Dickins,  J. P.,  and  Mr. 
David  Chadwick. 

From  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  which  accom- 
panies this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  l)alauce  now  in  the 
avour  of  the  Society  is  £165   6s.    2d. 

Although  the  number  of  members  now^  on  the  books  is  consider- 
ably more  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  the  Council  are  of  opinion 
that  this  Society  is  entitled,  by  reason  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  social  and  economic  questions  in  the  eliicidation  of  which  it 
has  done  and  is  doing  valuable  work,  to  a  much  larger  measure  of 
pu1)lic  support,  and  they  appeal  to  the  present  members  to  assist 
them  by  inducing  suitable   persons  to  join  the  Society. 
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Preamble. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society- 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Society^ 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Interpretation  Clause. — In  these  Kules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gender. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  half-a-guiuea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
new  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a- 
guinea  ;  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  ndvauceon  the  Ist 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3. —  Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,   viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting. 
NOTE. — The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Free  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.  Members  desiring 
to  borrow  books  can  do  so  on  obtaining  an  order  from  one 
of  the   Honorary  Secretaries,  viz.,   F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
63   Brown  Street ;  Theodore  Gregory,  32,  York  Street. 


